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The  ‘Journal  de  St  Petersbourg’  Printing  House 

Valentina  Fedorova 


In  the  history  of  Russian  printing  the  1840s  are  characterized  as  a  time  of 
remarkable  growth  both  in  the  number  of  printing  houses  and  in  output. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  decade  St  Petersburg  alone  had  around  forty  printing 
houses.  This  number  of  course  bears  no  comparison  with  the  thousands  of 
print  and  lithography  shops  which  existed  in  Western  Europe,  ‘But, 
considering  conditions  in  Russia  at  the  time,’  writes  the  historian  M.  N. 
Kufaev,  ‘we  can  only  wonder  that  printing  was  able  to  expand  rather  than 
decline.’1  From  the  end  of  the  1830s  the  government  adopted  a  number  of 
measures  which  hindered  the  development  of  printing  throughout  the 
country.  Notably,  the  law  of  1829  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  the  right  of  granting  permission  to  establish  a  press,  thus  rescinding 
the  decree  of  15  January  1783,  under  which  any  person  had  been  allowed  to 
set  up  an  independent  press  ‘without  asking  permission  from  anyone’, 
providing  that  the  local  police  were  notified.2  However,  despite  a  variety  of 
obstacles  raised  by  the  authorities,  some  independent  presses  achieved  great 
success  in  the  1840s.  The  best  of  these  in  St  Petersburg  were  the  printing 
houses  of  A.  Pliushar,  I.  Glazunov,  A.  Smirdin,  M.  Ol'khin  and  the  ‘Journal 
de  St  Petersbourg’.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  ‘Journal  de  St 
Petersbourg’  produced  a  succession  of  first-rate  publications,  exemplifying  all 
that  is  best  in  Russian  book  illustration  and  design. 

In  the  standard  literature,  for  example  the  works  of  G.  N.  Gennadi,  N.  G. 
Ovsiannikov,  N.  G.  Lisovskii,  D.  V.  UTianinskii,  A.  V.  Mez'er,  V.  A. 
Adariukov  and  a  number  of  others,  there  is  absolutely  no  information  to  be 
found  on  the  ‘Journal  de  St  Petersbourg’,3  and  those  few  publications  which 
refer  to  the  press  variously  as  ‘new’,  ‘first-rate’  and  ‘exemplary’  (the  works  of 


1  M.  N.  Kufaev,  Istoriia  russkoi  knigi  v  XIX  veke  s  risunkami  (Leningrad,  1927),  p.  125. 

2  Polnoe  sobranie  zakonov  Rossiiskoi  Imperii ,  vol.  21  (St  Petersburg,  1830),  no.  15634. 

3  See  G.  N.  Gennadi,  ‘Svedeniia  o  russkikh  bibliografakh,  bibliofilakh,  tipografiiakh  i 
knigoprodavtsov’,  in  Literatura  russkoi  bibliografii.  Opis'  bibliograficheskikh  knig  i  statei, 
izdannykh  v  Rossii ,  sost.  G.  N.  Gennadi  (St  Petersburg,  1858),  pp.  159-64;  Materialy  po  istorii 
russkoi  knizhnoi  torgovli,  pod  redaktsiei  P.  A.  Efremova  (St  Petersburg,  1879);  N.  M.  Lisovskii, 
‘Tri  knigoprodavtsa  proshedshego  vremeni’,  Bibliograf ,  1892,  no.  1,  pp.  38-44;  D.  V. 
Ul'ianinskii,  ‘Otdel'nye  predpriiatia  po  tipografskomu,  izdatel'skomu  i  perepletnomu  delu’,  in 
Biblioteka  D.  V .  Ul'ianinskogo.  Bibliograficheskoe  op i same,  vol.  2:  Bibliografiia  (Moscow,  1912), 
pp.  724-88;  A.  V.  Mez'er,  ‘Izdateli  i  knigoprodavtsy,  izdatel'skie  i  knigoprodavcheskie  firmy’,  in 
his  Slovarnyi  ukazatel1  po  knigovedeniiu  (Leningrad,  1924),  pp.  365-404  and  857-66;  V.  Ia. 
Adariukov,  ‘Portrety  izdatelei  i  khudozhnikov  russkoi  knigi’,  in  Kniga  v  Rossii,  vol.  2:  Russkaia 
kniga  deviatnadtsatogo  veka,  pod  redaktsiei  V.  Ia.  Adariukova  i  A.  A.  Sidorova  (Moscow,  1925), 
pp.  481-520. 
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A.  A.  Sidorov,  M.  N.  Kufaev  and  N.  P.  Smirnov-Sokol'skii) 4  fail  to  mention 
the  name  of  its  ‘pressman’,  i.e.  the  owner  of  the  press — Court  Counsellor 
Count  Eduard  Aleksandrovich  Sanse  (1797-1875).  The  story  of  the  founding 
of  this  press  is  recounted  by  the  well-known  man  of  letters  and  publisher  of 
the  time,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  Grech.  In  his  Zapiski  we  read: 

Pliushar  was  summoned  to  Petersburg  in  order  to  set  up  a  decent  press  at 
the  M[inistryl  of  F[oreign]  A[ffairs],  which  had  started  a  small  octavo 
journal  entitled  Journal  du  Nord ,  intended  to  counter  the  French  journals 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Russia.  When  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  was  concluded  the  journal  declined  and  it  managed  to  drag  out  its 
existence  until  1812;  then  it  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  the  editorship 
passed  to  Mr.  Faber  and  from  1814  it  began  to  come  out  three  times  a 
week  in  quarto  under  the  title  Le  Conservateur  Impartial.  Then  it  became 
the  Journal  de  St  Petersbourg  and  was  published  by  Count  de  Sanse,  at 
first  three  times  a  week,  then  six.  In  1855  the  Ministry  handed  over  the 
journal  to  the  bookseller  Diufur  [...]  Standards  were  highest  when  it  was 
published  by  Count  Sanse.5 

A  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  survived,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  S.  S.  Uvarov,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ‘with  the 
gracious  permission  of  His  Most  Imperial  Majesty,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
newspaper  which  was  entrusted  to  my  Ministry  [the  Journal  de  St  Peters¬ 
bourg ]  be  re-formed  [...]  The  paper  is  to  be  published  by  Court  Counsellor 
Count  Sanse,  who  for  this  purpose  is  permitted  to  set  up  his  own  press  in  St 
Petersburg.’ 6 

Having  received  permission  to  publish  a  newspaper,  Sanse  became  smitten 
by  publishing,  and  in  his  excellently  equipped  printing  house  on  Kirpichnyi 
pereulok  in  the  house  of  Shitt  he  began  to  take  orders  for  ‘the  printing  of 
books  in  all  European  languages,  pamphlets,  circulars,  bills,  formal  addresses, 
etc.’.7  His  publishing  venture,  in  collaboration  with  ‘the  skilful  printer  Blank’, 
was  an  immediate  success.  Once  he  had  become  the  owner  of  a  printing  house, 
Sanse,  like  the  early  nineteenth-century  patrons  of  printing  P.  P.  Beketov  and 
Count  N.  P.  Rumiantsev,  gave  up  all  his  leisure  and  a  part  of  his  income  to  the 
task  of  creating  elegant,  finely  printed  books  illustrated  with  high-quality 
engravings.  Boldly  setting  up  in  competition  with  the  best  Western  publishers 
in  the  field,  he  sought  to  give  to  his  books  their  own  inimitable  character  and 


4  A.  A.  Sidorov,  ‘Iskusstvo  russkoi  knigi’,  in  Kniga  v  Rossii  (note  3),  p.  237,  and  ‘Sorokovye 
gody’,  pp.  199-239;  M.  N.  Kufaev  (note  3),  pp.  125-6;  Nik.  Smirnov-Sokol'skii,  Moia  biblioteka. 
Bibliograficheskoe  opisanie,vo\.  1  (Moscow,  1969),  pp.  356-7. 

5  N.  I.  Grech,  Zapiski  0  moei  zhizni  (Moscow  and  Leningrad,  1930),  pp.  280-1 . 

6  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv  SSSR  (TsGIA),  opis'  1,  chast'  1,  1839, 
no.  1238. 

7  Adres-kalendar'  Sanktpeterburgskikh  zhitelei,  sostavlennyi  po  ofitsial'nym  dokumentam  i 
svedeniiam  K.  Nistremom  (St  Petersburg,  1844),  vol.  3,  p.  520. 
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to  prove  that  Russians  could  without  aid  or  assistance  publish  just  as  well  as 
foreigners.  Seeking  clarity  and  beauty  of  impression,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
printers  in  St  Petersburg  neither  to  use  ready-made  types  from  abroad  nor  to 
set  up  his  own  type-foundry  (a  practice  which  was  common  among 
independent  and  state  publishers);  instead,  he  went  to  Revil'on’s  foundry,  set 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  1830s,  and  in  one  of  his  publications  ( Nashi , 
spisannye  s  natury  russkimi ),  printed  in  1841,  he  was  the  first  press-owner  to 
include  this  information  on  the  title  page. 

Being  simply  a  patron  and  ‘lover  of  the  Muses’  with  no  publishing 
expertise,  Sanse  brought  in  people  with  appropriate  skills  and  experience. 
When  he  launched  his  publishing  career  in  1840  with  I.  P.  Miatlev’s 
novel-trilogy  in  verse  Sensatsii  i  zamechaniia  gospozhi  Kurdiukovoi  za 
granitseiu ,  he  invited  Grech  to  act  as  director,  inspector  and  corrector.  His 
choice  of  Miatlev’s  macaronic  pun  as  a  first  publication  was  a  deliberate  one, 
intended  to  attract  as  much  publicity  as  possible  for  the  press.  ‘For  the 
majority  of  the  reading  public’,  wrote  Karamzin,  ‘this  sort  of  work  offers  the 
greatest  fascination,  engaging  the  heart  and  the  imagination,  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  world  and  people  like  ourselves  in  interesting  situations.’ 8  As  a 
rule,  books  of  this  kind  were  published  at  the  expense  of  author  and  publisher; 
reader  demand  was  of  little  account.  They  did  not  make  a  profit,  since  the 
majority  of  copies  were  distributed  among  the  publisher’s  friends  and  only  a 
few  were  put  on  sale. 

Miatlev’s  novel  in  verse,  conceived  as  a  trilogy,  was  published  over  a  period 
of  five  years:  ‘Ot"ezd.  Germaniia’  in  1840,  ‘Shveitsariia’  in  1843  and  ‘Italiia’ 
in  1844.  The  Sensatsii  were  sold  in  ‘contemporary’  bindings,  i.e.  soft,  paper 
‘publishers’  ’  wrappers,  sometimes  uncut.  The  price  of  the  book  was  relatively 
high.  In  1846  all  three  parts  were  being  sold  at  M.  D.  Ol'khin’s  bookshop  for 
nine  roubles,9  and  at  the  same  time  M.  P.  Lambin’s  Istoriia  Petra  Velikogo , 
published  in  1843  with  600  illustrations,  was  on  sale  at  fifteen  roubles,  a  price 
which  Belinskii  called  ‘outrageously’  high.  Some  copies  of  part  one  of  the 
trilogy  were  issued  in  deluxe  bindings  of  dark  blue  and  dark  green  stamped 
morocco,  with  gilt  edges.  They  were  probably  intended  as  presentation  copies 
and  were  never  put  on  sale.  According  to  the  bibliophile  N.  P.  Smirnov- 
Sokol'skii,  ‘apparently,  very  few  such  copies  were  produced’.10 

A  galaxy  of  talented  artists  took  part  in  the  production  of  the  Sensatsii.  The 
book  was  illustrated  by  the  graphic  artist,  painter  and  lithographer  Vasilii 
Fedorovich  (Georg  Wilhelm)  Timm  (1820-1895),  who  was  the  son  of  the 
Mayor  of  Riga  and  who  had  studied  at  the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

8  N.  M.  Karamzin,  ‘O  knizhnoi  torgovle’,  Vestnik  Evropy  2  (1802),  p.  60. 

9  Sistematicheskii  reestr  russkim  knigam  s  1831  po  1846  god,  izd.  M.  D.  Ol'khina  (St 
Petersburg,  1846),  p.  319,  no.  6722. 

10  Nik.  Smirnov- Sokol' skii  (note  4),  p.  356. 
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Illustration  by  Timm  for  Sensatsn ,  pt.  3.  Shveitsariia  (original  page  size  275  x  170mm) 
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His  pen-and-ink  drawings  were  engraved  by  Konstantin  Karlovich  Klodt  fon 
Iurgensburg  (1807-1879),  the  teacher  of  the  first  Russian  wood-engravers  and 
brother  and  pupil  of  the  famous  sculptor  Klodt.  In  parts  two  and  three 
Timm’s  drawings  were  engraved  by  G.  Link  and  G.  Greim.  Belinskii,  who 
considered  any  literary  work  a  ‘social  act,  great  and  important,  a  source  of 
moral  enjoyment,  of  keen  delight’,  reacted  extremely  coldly  to  Miatlev’s 
verse,  but  greatly  admired  the  book  as  a  whole,  being  the  first  to  point  out  its 
aesthetic  qualities  and  the  skill  of  its  printing.  ‘This  book’,  he  wrote,  ‘must 
count  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  world  of  printing,  it 
merits  the  greatest  attention  and  the  most  flattering  of  praise  on  account  of  its 
stereotype  pictures  and  vignettes, — this  it  deserves  even  regardless  of  its  text, 
which  merely  accompanies  the  splendidly  devised  and  executed  pictures  and 
vignettes.  Altogether,  the  book  has  been  printed  with  a  splendour  and 
elegance  rarely  to  be  found  in  Russia.’ 11 

In  1841  the  printing  house  published  a  series  of  small,  illustrated  books, 
each  eight  to  ten  pages  long,  about  ‘Our  ...  native  manners,  habits  and 
oddities’,  under  the  general  title  Nashi,  spisannye  s  natury  russkimi.  Their 
editor  Aleksandr  Pavlovich  Bashutskii  was  (according  to  I.  I.  Panaev)  ‘a 
dreamer  who  weaves  his  fancies  into  phrases  which  at  first  he  simply  admires, 
not  believing  them,  but  then  gets  so  carried  away  that  he  takes  them 
seriously’.  ‘He  undertook  everything  on  a  grand,  extravagant  scale,  calculat¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  his  literary  and  other 
ventures  almost  always  foundered  and  brought  him  nothing  but  losses.’ 12 
Bashutskii  produced  the  ‘first  luxury  edition’  in  cooperation  with  the 
publisher  and  bookseller  la.  A.  Isakov  and  Count  Sanse.  Sanse  ordered 
special  paper  from  the  factory  of  Gobert  and  Vargunin,  and  he  used  once 
again  Revil'on’s  types  and  ornaments.  He  commissioned  the  first-rate  artists 
V.  F.  Timm,  I.  S.  Shchedrovskii  and  T.  G.  Shevchenko,  and  also  the 
engravers  E.  K.  Klodt,  G.  V.  Deriker  and  Baron  O.  P.  Nettel'gorst. 

Seeking  to  attract  as  many  subscribers  as  possible,  the  publishers 
advertised  widely,  placing  on  the  inside  covers  of  the  first  four  issues  detailed 
‘explanations  and  announcements  about  this  publication’.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  pages  were  so  fashionably  decorated  with  wood  engravings 
and  in  spite  of  its  relatively  moderate  price — numbers  one  to  twelve  cost  forty 
silver  copecks  and  only  from  number  thirteen  was  the  price  raised  to  seventy 
copecks — there  were  too  few  subscribers,  and  the  costly  enterprise  had  to  be 
abandoned  with  the  fourteenth  issue.  This  publication  also  found  favour  with 
Belinskii  who,  drawing  attention  in  particular  to  the  splendid  quality  of  its 


11  V.  G.  Belinskii,  ‘Sensatsii  i  zamechaniia  gospozhi  Kurdiukovoi  za  granitseiu  in  his 
Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii,  13  vols.  (Moscow,  1953-9),  5?  P-  165. 

12  N.  Smirnov-Sokol'skii,  Rasskazy  0  knigakh  (Moscow,  i960),  p.  366. 
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G.  G.  Gagarin’s  frontispiece  for  Tarantas  (original  page  size  300  x  230mm) 
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physical  make-up,  remarked  with  pride  that  ‘in  the  field  of  finely  printed 
luxury  editions  we  can,  with  our  own  means  and  resources,  sometimes  rival 
Europe  itself.13 

The  third  best  illustrated  book  of  the  1840s  (in  the  estimation  of  A.  A. 
Sidorov),  published  at  this  same  printing  house,  was  Sollogub’s  Tarantas — 
the  story  of  a  journey  made  by  the  two  heroes  Ivan  Vasil'evich  and  Vasilii 
Ivanovich  in  a  tarantass.  The  story  of  how  it  came  to  be  conceived  and 
composed  is  told  in  a  letter  from  Sollogub  to  the  literary  historian,  critic  and 
educator  M.  F.  De-Pule: 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1835  I  travelled  to  the  Simbirsk  countryside  via 
Kazan'  with  the  young  Gagarin,  who  later  became  Vice-President  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  On  the  journey  he  sketched  some  enchanting 
vignettes  and  I  began  making  up  a  story  to  go  with  them,  for  an  album.  We 
brought  it  back  to  Petersburg  where  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  In 
Petersburg  ...  no  publishers  were  to  be  found.  It  was  not  until  some  eight 
or  ten  years  later  that  a  patron  was  found,  one  [A.  I.]  Ivanov,  who 
undertook  to  publish  the  album  on  condition  that  Gagarin  completed  the 
drawings  and  I  the  text,  which  we  did  post-haste.  Five  thousand  copies 
were  printed.  The  book  was  a  great  success.  Sadly,  the  manuscript 
disappeared  and  many  unpublished  vignettes  were  lost.14 

In  his  recollections  Sollogub  errs  somewhat  against  truth.  Most  of  the 
illustrations  in  his  book  were  not  by  G.  G.  Gagarin,  but  by  the  artist  A.  A. 
Agin.  Gagarin’s  drawings  tend  to  reflect  ethnographical  themes  while  Agin’s 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  capture  its  most  vivid  events.  All  the 
drawings  were  engraved  on  wood  by  E.  E.  Bernadskii,  G.  P.  Greim  and  G.  V. 
Deriker.  The  frontispiece,  drawn  by  Gagarin,  is  illuminated  in  watercolours. 
Half  the  edition  was  printed  on  ivory  paper  and  sold  for  five  silver  roubles,  the 
other  half  on  vellum  and  its  price  was  accordingly  lower — four  silver  roubles. 
Tastefully  and  skilfully  printed,  the  edition  was  well  received  in  artistic  and 
cultural  circles.  Belinskii  had  something  to  say  about  this  book  too.  In  his 
critique  of  it,  he  wrote:  ‘Farewell,  Tarantass!  Farewell,  intelligent,  gifted 
and — most  important — useful  book.’ 15 

Tarantas ,  published  in  1845,  was  one  of  the  press’s  last  offspring.  Sanse 
did,  in  the  same  year,  help  to  publish  Fiziologiia  Peterburga ,  sostavlennaia  iz 
trudov  russkikh  literatorov ,  edited  by  N.  A.  Nekrasov  with  the  assistance  of  the 
bookseller  A.  I.  Ivanov,  but  only  the  first  part.  Part  two  was  published  at  the 
press  of  Eduard  Prats.  In  1849  Sanse  published  a  small  miscellany  for 
children  entitled  Detskaia  karmannaia  biblioteka.  Moskva.  ATmanakh  na  1849 
god.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  similar 


13  V.  G.  Belinskii  (note  1 1),  5,  p.  602. 

14  V.  A.  Sollogub,  Vospominaniia  (Moscow  and  Leningrad,  1931),  pp.  648-9. 
V.  G.  Belinskii  (note  1 1),  9  (1955),  p.  341. 
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Illustration  by  Agin  for  Tarantas  (original  page  size  300  x  230mm) 


The  ‘ Journal  de  St  Peter sbourg’  Printing  House 


1 1 


books,  each  to  be  on  a  particular  Russian  town,  but  it  seems  that  no  more  were 
published.  Unfortunately,  the  identity  of  others  involved  in  its  production  is 
not  known.  No  names  of  editor,  publisher,  artist  or  engraver  appear  on  the 
title  page.  Lavishly  decorated  with  a  lithographed  title  page  and  ten 
hand-coloured  illustrations,  it  was  the  last  illustrated  book  to  be  printed  at  the 
‘Journal  de  St  Petersbourg’  Printing  House. 

So,  in  the  space  of  one  decade,  the  printing  house  published  a  relatively 
small  number  of  illustrated  editions.  However,  in  the  general  context  of  the 
evolution  of  Russian  book  design  and  illustration,  it  perhaps  played  a  more 
significant  role  than  any  other  press  of  the  period.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
presses  to  master  the  more  flexible,  more  advanced,  more  ‘organic’  technique 
of  reproducing  illustrations — wood  engraving.  It  realised  the  virtues  of  wood 
engraving,  its  artistic  expressiveness,  its  compositional  possibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  books  which  it  produced  were,  for  economic,  commerical, 
ethical  and  other  reasons,  accessible  only  to  the  elite.  Books  illustrated  by 
means  of  original  or  stereotype  engravings  were,  according  to  Belinskii,  ‘so 
outrageously  expensive  that  they  could  not  be  used  widely  as  reading  books’.16 
So  it  was  that  these  splendidly  produced  publications  came  out  in  small  print 
runs,  and  those  which  were  planned  as  series  ceased  publication  after  less  than 
a  year.  However,  despite  all  its  negative  aspects,  the  Russian  illustrated  book 
of  the  1840s  was  important  in  one  respect:  the  aspiration  of  its  creators  to 
combine  all  the  elements  of  book  production  into  one  organic  whole.  The 
selfless  collaborative  efforts  of  all  those  who  joined  in  creating  the  book,  from 
author,  artist,  publisher,  printer  to  bookseller,  were  almost  always  crowned  by 
success  and,  not  infrequently,  ensured  for  the  book  fame  not  only  in  its 
lifetime  but  also  in  the  future.  Of  this,  the  finely  produced  books  published  at 
the  ‘Journal  de  St  Petersbourg’  Printing  House  provide  a  striking  example. 


Translated  from  Russian. 


16  D.  Chaushanskii,  ‘Belinskii  i  russkaia  illiustratsiia  1840-kh  godov’,  in  V.  G.  Belinskii , 
Literaturnoe  nasledstvo,  57  (Moscow,  1951),  p.  330. 


Count  Semen  Vorontsov’s  Library 
of  Russian  Books  in  London 


A.  G.  Cross 

In  a  recent  article  devoted  to  John  Maddison  (1742-1808),  a  Russian  expert  in 
the  Secret  Office  of  the  Post  Office  and  a  great  bibliophile,  I  described  the 
collection  of  Russian  books  that  he  had  gathered  predominantly  but  not 
exclusively  during  the  two  years  he  spent  in  St  Petersburg  up  to  1764.1  It  has 
proved  impossible,  however,  to  trace  any  of  the  Russian  books  Maddison 
owned,  and  the  sale  catalogue  issued  in  1809  shortly  after  his  death  is  the  only 
evidence  we  now  have  of  his  extensive  and  important  library.  Maddison  was 
one  of  the  very  few  Britons  in  the  eighteenth  century  who  showed  any  interest 
in  Russian  books;  the  Rev.  William  Tooke  (1744-1820),  a  small  number  of 
whose  Russian  books  are  in  Cambridge,  was  another;  and  William  Marsden 
(1754-1836),  nineteen  of  whose  Russian  and  Slavonic  books  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  was  a  third.2 

The  book  trade  between  Britain  and  Russia  was  essentially  one-way, 
although  Hermann  Klostermann  was  virtually  unique  among  foreign  book¬ 
sellers  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  advertising  English  books  in  his 
catalogues.3  A  fascinating  glimpse  of  the  range  of  English  books  for  which 
there  was  judged  to  be  a  market  in  Russia  is  provided  by  A  Catalogue  of  a 
Large  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Books ,  Intended  for  the  Russia  Trade ,  but 
Withheld  in  Consequence  of  a  Late  Failure  (London,  1793).  Over  500  titles  of 
works  which  had  appeared  in  the  late  1780s  up  to  1792  are  listed  in  427  lots; 
they  include  multi-volume  sets  of  Shakespeare,  Swift,  Fielding,  Gibbon,  and 
Johnson’s  English  Poets,  dictionaries,  journals,  manuals,  travels,  as  well  as 
recent  fictional  delights  in  great  quantities.4  Sadly,  these  copies  never  found 
their  way  to  Russia,  but  one  might  conjecture  that  earlier  and  similar 
consignments  did.  Books  from  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  never 
imported  into  Britain  regularly  or  in  quantity.  There  was  some  exchange  of 
publications  between  learned  societies,  but,  atlases  and  illustrated  works 

1  A.  G.  Cross,  ‘John  Maddison — Breaker  of  Russian  Codes  and  Collector  of  Russian  Books’, 
Study  Group  on  Eighteenth-Century  Russia  Newsletter  15  (1987),  pp.  25-30. 

2  J.  E.  O.  Screen  and  C.  L.  Drage,  ‘Church  Slavonic  and  Russian  Books,  1552-1800,  in  the 
Library  of  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies’,  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Review  57,  no.  3  (1979),  pp.  321-47. 

3  Svodnyi  katalog  knig  na  inostrannykh  iazykakh,  izdannykh  v  Rossii  v  XV 111  veke  3 
(Leningrad,  1986),  p.  182. 

4  The  books  were  sold  at  auction  by  Mr  T.  King  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee  House  in  Cornhill  on 
16-18  October  1793.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr  J.  S.  G.  Simmons  for  bringing  the  catalogue  to  my 
attention. 
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apart,  it  was  only  transactions  in  Latin  rather  than  in  Russian  which  could 
make  any  real  impact.  Individuals  rather  than  institutions  were  the  most  likely 
possessors  of  Russian  books  in  eighteenth-century  Britain — and  not  only 
Britons,  like  Maddison,  Tooke  or  Jeremy  Bentham,  returning  with  them  from 
visits  to  Russia,  but  also  Russians  studying  and  working  mainly  in  or  around 
London. 

Among  the  thousand  or  so  eighteenth-century  Russian  and  Church 
Slavonic  books  in  British  libraries  there  are  inevitably  a  few  which  reveal  by 
their  ownership  inscriptions,  bookplates  or  dedications  the  names  of  Russians 
who  had  been  in  Britain.  Cambridge,  for  instance,  has  at  least  two  such  books. 
The  first  is  a  copy  of  Domashnie  razgovory  (Spb.,  1756),  which  bears  the 
ownership  inscription  of  Prokhor  Ignat'evich  Suvorov  (1750-1815)  and  the 
date  July  1774. 5  Suvorov  was  at  that  time  studying  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  to 
receive  his  M.A.  in  June  1775.  The  second  work  is  a  two-volume  French  and 
Russian  dictionary,  published  in  St  Petersburg  in  1786,  which  Count  Viktor 
Pavlovich  Kochubei  (1768-1834),  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian  Embassy 
in  London,  presented,  shortly  before  his  return  to  Russia  in  July  1792,  to 
Misha  Vorontsov,  the  ambassador’s  young  son.6  In  Glasgow  University 
Library  there  is  a  copy  of  Magnitskii’s  famous  Arifmetika  (Moscow,  1703), 
part  of  the  Hunterian  collection  and  acquired  by  William  Hunter  at  the  sale  in 
1775  of  the  library  of  its  former  owner,  Dr  Anthony  Askew  (1722-72). 
According  to  an  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  Askew  himself  received  the  book  as 
a  gift  from  the  antiquary  Thomas  Astle  (1735-1803)  on  26  May  1770,  but  of 
more  immediate  interest  are  two  inscriptions  in  Russian  of  earlier  date.  The 
first,  on  the  same  page  as  the  Astle-Askew  inscription,  reads  ‘Siia  kniga 
podarena  Tikhonu  Poroshinu  v  1756  iiunia  29  chisla  v  gorode  Londone’, 
while  on  the  following  page  is  written  ‘Siia  kniga  Petra  Dementeva  s[y]na 
[Preshchi]’.7  Tikhon  Egorovich  Poroshin  is  an  obscure  figure,  whose  presence 
in  London  over  many  years  is  attested  solely  by  entries  in  the  register  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  church:  in  November  1741  he  married  a  certain  Akulina 
Petrova  and  they  attended  the  church  fairly  regularly  until  1761. 8  It  is  difficult 
both  to  decipher  fully  the  second  inscription  and  to  relate  it  to  the  first.  It  may 

5  E.  P.  Tyrrell  and  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  ‘Slavonic  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
Cambridge  Libraries’,  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society  4  (1966),  pp.  225-45 
(p.  229,  no.  83). 

6  Tyrrell  and  Simmons  (note  5),  p.  233,  no.  158. 

7  I  am  grateful  to  Mr  Paul  Fletcher  of  Glasgow  University  Library  for  informing  me  long 
ago  of  the  inscriptions  on  Magnitskii’s  Arifmetika  and  for  sending  me,  more  recently,  a  xerox  of 
the  pages  in  question  (letters  of  31  March  1977  and  5  July  1988).  Cambridge  University  Library 
also  has  a  copy  of  Arifmetika ,  which  was  presented  by  the  University  Registrary,  Henry  Hubbard 
(1708-78),  in  1749  (Tyrrell  and  Simmons  (note  5),  p.  228,  no.  69).  It  has  the  ownership 
inscription  of  I.  L.  Kormilitsin,  whom  I  am  inclined  to  identify  as  Ivan  Kormilitsyn,  who  arrived 
in  England  in  1706  with  the  first  group  of  Peter  I’s  ‘navigators’. 

8  Public  Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  GB8/ 1 1 1 ,  If.  77,  92,  97. 
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well  be  that  Petr  Dement'ev,  an  Old  Believer  Moscow  merchant  who  had 
apparently  absconded  to  London  where  he  set  up  as  a  watchmaker,  himself 
presented  the  book  to  Poroshin  (possibly,  also  a  merchant).  If  he  did,  the 
gesture  was  well  timed,  for  Dement'ev  died  a  few  months  later,  in  December 
1 756. 9  Dement'ev,  however,  has  other  claims  on  our  attention.  In  that  same 
1756  he  sent  to  the  Senate  in  St  Petersburg  a  denunciation  against  the 
Moscow  merchant  Vasilii  Karzhavin  (1715-86),  father  of  the  talented  Fedor 
(1745-1812),  for  political  and  religious  freethinking.  The  reasons  for  this 
action  are  unclear,  for  Dement'ev  and  the  Karzhavins  had  met  in  London 
some  years  before  and  had  seemingly  been  on  good  terms.  A  letter  Dement'ev 
sent  to  Karzhavin  at  that  time  (3  October  1753)  contains  a  paragraph  of 
particular  interest,  revealing  Dement'ev’s  literary  interests  and  book¬ 
collecting  inclinations: 

I  am  only  unhappy  that  you  have  not  kept  your  promise  to  send  me  a  list  of 
books  currently  offered  for  sale  by  the  Academy.  I  beg  you  henceforth, 
whenever  possible  ...  don’t  neglect  me,  let  me  know:  the  works  of  Mikhail 
Lomonosov,  his  Grammar,  Oratory,  Poetry  and  Supplement  to  the 
Rhetoric,  Grigorii  Teplov’s  Logic,  the  Lexicon  in  Latin,  French,  German 
and  Russian — at  what  price  are  they  being  sold?  And  please  let  me  know 
what  new  editions  and  translations  have  been  printed.10 

A  final  example  of  ownership  inscriptions  might  be  taken  from  a  book  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies.  The  copy 
of  Stefan  lavorskii’s  Kamen'  very  (Moscow,  1728)  bears  three  different  kinds 
of  inscription:  the  first  marks  the  gift  of  the  book  by  Ioann  Stefanov,  a  priest 
at  Moscow’s  Archangel  Cathedral,  to  his  brother  Stefan  in  Kiev;  the  second, 
in  English,  records  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Cassano  at  Brompton 
on  23  June  1746;  whilst  the  third  is  simply  the  signature  of  Iakov  Smirnov.11 
Cassano  (b.  1697  of  mixed  French  and  Greek  parentage)  had  served  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  church  in  London  since  its  foundation  in  1716,  although  he 
was  in  sole  charge  only  from  1737.  lavorskii’s  book  arrived  in  England  either 
in  1739  as  part  of  a  consignment  sent  by  the  Holy  Synod  in  response  to  a 
request  for  books  in  Church  Slavonic  and  Russian,  or  earlier,  in  1731,  when 
Gennadii,  the  first  priest  and  Cassano’s  uncle,  returned  from  a  visit  to 


9  P.R.O.  (note  8),  f.  63. 

10  Quoted  in  Iu.  Ia.  Kogan,  Ocherki  po  istorii  russkoi  ateisticheskoi  mysli  XVIII  v.  (Moscow, 
1962),  p.  107.  The  works  of  Lomonosov  apart,  Dement'ev  is  referring  to  Teplov’s  Znaniia 
kasaiushchiesia  voobshche  do  filosofii  (1751),  but  seemingly  anticipating  the  publication  of  Novoi 
leksikon  na  frantsusskom,  nemetskom,  latinskom  i  na  rossiiskom  iazykakh ,  translated  by  S.  Volchkov 
(1755-64). 

11  Screen  and  Drage  (note  2),  p.  328,  no.  17.  For  a  photograph  of  the  inscriptions,  see  A.  G. 
Cross,  Anglo-Russian  Relations  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Norwich,  1977),  p.  19. 
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Moscow.  Iakov  Smirnov  (1754-1840)  was  priest  in  the  Embassy  church  for 
sixty  years,  from  1780  until  his  death.12 

Smirnov  was  the  temporary  possessor  or  custodian  of  a  book  which 
belonged  to  the  Russian  Church  in  London.  In  1842,  some  two  years  after 
Smirnov’s  death,  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Evgenii  Popov,  made  a  listing  of  the 
books  in  the  church  library:  sixty-seven  items  were  included  in  the  Church 
Slavonic  and  Russian  section  (in  which  Kamen'  very  appeared  as  no.  16)  and 
thirty  works  in  the  Greek  section.13  In  1959  the  library  was  deposited  with 
the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  on  indefinite  loan,  and 
forty-six  items  in  Church  Slavonic  and  Russian,  dating  from  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  were  subsequently  described 
in  detail  by  J.  E.  O.  Screen  and  C.  L.  Drage.  What  is  surprising,  however,  is 
not  that  the  books  ‘are,  understandably,  mostly  of  a  religious  character’,14  but 
that  there  are  some  which  are  not.  The  particular  items  are:  two  copies  of  the 
second  edition  (1737)  of  Aleksei  Mikhailovich’s  Ulozhenie  (of  which  there  is 
also  a  first  edition  of  1649),  which  are  bound  with  copies  of  Peter  I’s  Glavnyi 
reglament  (third  edition,  1735);  the  first  volume  of  Lomonosov’s  Sobranie 
raznykh  sochinenii  v  stikhakh  i  proze  (Moscow,  1757);  the  first  and  only 
volume  of  Fedor  Tumanskii’s  Polnoe  opisanie  deianii  ...  Petra  Velikogo  (Spb., 
1788);  and  Ivan  Khemnitser’s  Basni  i  skazki  (Moscow,  1799).  These  works 
would  seem  less  out  of  place  in  another  contemporary  library;  indeed,  the 
likelihood  is  that  they  came  from  it.  The  library  in  question  was  the  personal 
collection  of  Count  Semen  Romanovich  Vorontsov  (1744-1832),  Russian 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St  James’s  from  1785  to  1806. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  perceptive  characterization  of  Vorontsov  came 
from  Nikolai  Karamzin,  the  ‘Russian  Traveller’,  who  met  the  ambassador  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1790  and  found  him  ‘an  intelligent,  worthy  and 
hospitable  man,  who  lives  completely  in  the  English  style,  loves  the  English 
and  is  loved  by  them.  [...]  The  Count’s  manner  is  pleasant  and  attentive 
without  any  excessive  familiarity.  He  is  a  true  patriot;  he  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  Russian  history  and  literature  and  he  recited  for  me  from 
memory  the  best  passages  from  Lomonosov’s  odes.’ 15  Karamzin  catches  well 
that  blend  of  patriotism  and  Anglophilism,  which  was  encapsulated  in 
Vorontsov’s  oft-repeated  view  that  ‘tout  bon  Anglais  doit  etre  bon  Russe  et 
tout  bon  Russe  doit  etre  un  bon  Anglais’,  concealing  a  deep  antipathy  to 

12  See  A.  G.  Cross,  ‘By  the  Banks  of  the  Thames’ :  Russians  in  Eighteenth  Century  Britain 
(Newtonville,  Mass.,  1980),  pp.  35-6,  44-52. 

13  P.R.O.  (note  8),  ff.  241-5.  Two  of  the  items  in  the  Russian  list  are  in  fact  in  English:  The 
Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  (Cambridge,  1763),  and  John  Glen  King, 
Rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  Russia  (London,  1772).  A  similar  list  also  appears  in 
RG8/ 1 12,  ff.  13-16  (Church  Slavonic  and  Russian)  and  25-6  (Greek). 

14  Screen  and  Drage  (note  2),  p.  322. 

15  N.  M.  Karamzin,  Izbrannye  sochineniia  v  dvukh  tomakh  1  (Moscow,  1964),  p.  530. 
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France,  particularly  Revolutionary  France,  yet  expressed  revealingly  in 
French.16  Although  Vorontsov  returned  only  once  to  Russia — and  then,  only 
briefly,  in  1802 — during  the  forty-eight  years  he  spent  in  England,  he 
remained  to  the  end  deeply  interested  in  all  aspects  of  its  political  and  cultural 
life.  Welcoming  improvements  and  developments  in  the  sciences,  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commerce,  committed  to  changes  which  would  make  laws  clear 
and  immutable,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  change  generally  brought  not 
improvement  but  deterioration,  and  that  this  was  particularly  so  in  matters  of 
religion — and  of  language.  The  activities  of  the  Bible  Society  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I  moved  him  to  the  following  remarkable  defence  of  Church 
Slavonic: 

Je  crois  aussi  que  la  chose  principale  dans  un  pays,  l’unite  de  la  religion, 
s’affaiblira  de  beaucoup  en  Russie  quand  tout  le  monde  lira  et  interpreter 
la  Bible.  Une  autre  chose  qui  me  fait  de  la  peine,  c’est  qu’on  imprime  les 
psaumes  de  David  et  plusieurs  livres  d’eglise  en  langue  russe,  comme  si  on 
voulait  bannir  de  notre  langue  tous  les  mots  et  les  tournures  de  la  langue 
slave,  qui  fait  toute  la  beaute,  la  richesse,  la  majeste  de  notre  langue,  qui 
devient  pauvre,  vulgaire  et  dont  la  tournure  dans  l’arrangement  des 
phrases  et  dans  la  contraction  des  periodes  devient  prolixe.  C’est  la  langue 
slave  qui  a  inspire  le  genie  du  grand  Lomonossoff,  ce  createur  non- 
seulement  de  notre  langue  poetique,  mais  le  vrai  guide  pour  que  cette  belle 
langue  ne  se  perde  pas;  il  a  fait  une  dissertation  sur  l’utilite  de  la  lecture  de 
nos  livres  d’eglise,  parce  qu’ils  sont  ecrits  en  langue  slave.17 

Vorontsov’s  religious  and  linguistic  conservatism  align  him  with  Shishkov 
and  the  starovery  of  the  ‘Beseda’  or  Society  of  the  Lovers  of  the  Russian 
Word,  but  for  all  that,  in  most  other  things  he  was  a  Westerniser  rather  than  a 
Slavophile.  He  did  not  look  back  with  nostalgia  to  a  pre-Petrine  Russia,  for  his 
family’s  rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence  came  only  in  the  wake  of  the  Petrine 
reforms.  Semen  Vorontsov,  his  brother  Aleksandr  and  his  sister  Ekaterina 
(Dashkova)  represent  the  cultured  and  urbane  second  generation,  light  years 
away  from  the  first  generation  of  their  father,  Roman  ‘bol'shoi  karman’.18 
Vorontsov’s  career  and  professional  interests  as  first  soldier,  then  diplomat, 
his  love  of  history,  exploration  and  practical  knowledge,  and  his  distinctive 
literary  tastes,  are  all  inevitably  and  strongly  reflected  in  the  library  which  he 
gathered  in  London. 

Among  the  records  of  the  Russian  Church  in  London  which  are  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  is  a  book,  20cm  x  30cm,  which  has  on  its  cover 
‘Catalogue  de  livres  russes’.19  On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  a  bookplate 


16  Arkhiv  kniazia  Vorontsova  17  (Moscow,  1880),  p.  118. 

17  AKV (note  16),  p.  548. 

18  See  the  recent  characterization  of  Vorontsov  in  Iu.  M.  Lotman,  Sotvorenie  Karamzina 
(Moscow,  1987),  pp.  179-86. 

19  P.R.O.  (note  8),  GB/ 1 14. 
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with  a  coat  of  arms,  the  motto  ‘Semper  immota  fides’,  and  the  name  ‘Le 
Comte  Woronzow’.  The  volume  is  foliated  1-173,  but  only  ff.  1-2,  17-25, 
53-61,  127,  168  and  170  have  been  used.  On  ff.  168  and  170  is  a  ‘Tserkovnyi 
katalog  bogosluzhebnykh  slavianskikh  knig’,  listing  forty-eight  works  pub¬ 
lished  between  1646  (item  no.  3  in  the  Screen/Drage  catalogue)  and  1861.  On 
f.  25  in  the  same  hand  but  this  time  in  pencil  is  a  list  of  eight  titles  of  secular 
works,  dating  from  the  late  1840s  up  to  1866.  It  is  thus  the  entries  on  ff.  1-2, 
17-24,  53-61  and  127  which  seem  to  constitute  the  Vorontsov  library. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  with  any  certainty  the  precise  year  when  the  basic 
catalogue  was  compiled,  but  it  would  seem  most  probably  to  be  1796.  The 
latest  book  in  the  basic  or  initial  catalogue  dates  from  1794,  although  there  are 
two  calendars  for  1796,  issued  in  1795.  There  are,  however,  books  and 
journals  up  to  1807,  entered  by  different  hands  on  at  least  two  further 
occasions:  the  new  entries  represent  not  only  later  acquisitions  but  also  earlier 
works  which  had  apparently  been  overlooked.  An  inventory  seems  to  have 
been  made  towards  the  end  of  Paul’s  reign,  possibly  in  1800,  when  Vorontsov 
was  made  to  relinquish  his  post  of  ambassador  following  the  rupture  in 
Anglo-Russian  relations,  and  possibly  a  second  in  1807,  shortly  after 
Vorontsov’s  retirement.  In  addition,  the  catalogue  bears  a  few  comments  in 
French,  indicating  for  example  that  a  certain  work  was  ‘chez  Madame  le 
Comtesse’  or  another  was  ‘depareille’.20 

The  library  is  catalogued  according  to  book  size:  (1)  folio,  (2)  quarto,  and 
(3)  octavo  and  duodecimo.  The  folio  volumes  are  arranged  in  random 
sequence,  but  volumes  in  the  other  two  categories  are  subdivided  by  subject, 
viz.  ‘Istoricheskie’,  ‘Zakony  i  ukazy’,  ‘O  torgovle’,  ‘Geograficheskie  knigi  i 
puteshestviia’,  ‘Voinskie  ustavy’  and  ‘Raznye  sochineniia  i  perevody’  for  the 
quarto  volumes,  and  the  same  for  the  octavo  and  duodecimo,  minus  the 
sections  on  commerce  and  military  regulations  but  plus  an  interesting  section 
called  ‘Knigi  izdannye  po  poveleniiu  Imperatritsy  Ekateriny  II’.  There  is  a 
final  listing  (f.  127)  of  various  types  of  ‘Mesiateslovy’  or  calendars.  The  order 
of  books  within  the  sections  is  again  neither  alphabetical  nor  chronological. 

A  hundred  and  forty-eight  entries  were  made  in  the  original  handwriting 
and  there  were  twenty-nine  later  additions  (three  of  which,  however,  repeated 
existing  entries),  representing  an  overall  total  of  174  different  titles  (about  500 
volumes  in  all,  counting  duplicates  and  parts  of  journals  and  calendars).  The 
additions  bring  confusion  to  the  initial  numbering  (which  is  1-?  within  each 
size  category  and  unaffected  by  the  subject  divisions),  sometimes  repeating  an 
already  used  number  or  using  no  number  at  all.  Not  only  is  there  no 
chronological  or  alphabetical  order  to  the  entries  but  there  is  also  no 


20  Vorontsov  was  a  widower.  The  ‘comtesse’  in  question  would  seem  to  be  his  daughter 
Ekaterina,  who  married  George,  nth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1808. 
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consistency  in  the  way  books  are  described.  Titles  are  frequently  distorted  or 
abbreviated  and  dates  of  publication  and,  most  often,  names  of  authors  or 
editors  are  omitted.  Nevertheless,  the  author,  title  and  chronological  indexes 
of  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  knigi  XVIII  veka  5  (1967)  make  identification 
possible  in  the  majority  of  cases.  A  fairly  clear  picture  emerges  of  the  strengths 
and  emphases  of  the  Vorontsov  collection,  suggested,  but  no  more  than  that, 
by  the  subject  divisions.  As  befits  the  Russian  library  of  a  French-speaking 
Russian  aristocrat  living  abroad  there  are  relatively  few  translations  (the 
majority  from  German),  and  the  concentration  is  on  works  about  Russia  and, 
above  all,  about  its  history,  geography,  laws  and  ordinances. 

‘Official  publications’  are  represented  far  more  widely  than  in  the  sections 
entitled  ‘Zakony  i  ukazy’  or  ‘Voinskie  ustavy’ — they  include  copies  of  the 
Ulozhenie  of  Aleksei  Mikhailovich,  Sudebnik  of  Ivan  Vasil' evich  and  Nakaz 
of  Catherine  II  in  the  four-language  edition  of  1770,  ukazy  of  rulers  from 
Peter  to  Catherine  II,  the  provincial  statute  of  1775  (1780  edition)  and  the 
police  statute  of  1782,  the  commercial  tariffs  and  treaties,  military  regulations 
for  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  navy,  court,  civil  and  military  calendars. 
No  less  official  were  the  works  entered  under  the  heading  ‘Knigi  izdannye  po 
poveleniiu  Imperatritsy  Ekateriny  IF.  The  thirteen  titles  are  representative  of 
the  publishing  activities  of  the  Commission  for  the  Establishment  of  Public 
Schools,  founded  by  Catherine  in  1782,  and  include  the  Empress’s  own 
Rossiiskaia  azbuka  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the 
use  of  her  grandsons  Alexander  and  Constantine  but  very  much  set  the  tone 
for  the  Commission’s  publications.  Vorontsov  had  copies  of  both  short  and 
long  catechisms  and  of  textbooks  on  arithmetic,  geography,  physics,  mech¬ 
anics,  and  church  history  and  orthography,  as  well  as  of  the  three  important 
publications  of  1783:  Rukovodstvo  uchiteliam ,  Pravila  dlia  uchashchikhsia  and 
O  dolzhnostiakh  cheloveka  i  grazhdanina.21  Most  of  these  publications  are 
noted  as  existing  in  more  than  one  copy,  suggesting  that  when  the  opportunity 
arose,  Vorontsov  distributed  them  to  Russian  students  in  England.  Overall, 
more  than  fifty  titles,  or  one  third  of  the  total  Vorontsov  Russian  library, 
might  be  classified  as  ‘official’. 

As  statistically  significant  (forty-two  titles)  but  much  more  homogeneous 
and  impressive  are  the  works  on  history.  Vorontsov  seems  to  have  collected 
fairly  systematically  the  major  works  on  Russian  history  from  its  earliest  times 
as  well  as  relevant  works  on  such  as  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles  (e.g.  Abu  El 
Ghazi’s  Rodoslovnaia  istoriia  0  tatarakh  (1768)  and  F.  A.  Schmid’s  Pol'skii 
letopisets  (1782)).  He  possessed  the  major  histories  of  Russia  by  Tatishchev 
and  Prince  Shcherbatov  as  well  as  the  popularizing  efforts  of  Catherine 


21  See  J.  L.  Black,  Citizens  for  the  Fatherland:  Education,  Educators,  and  Pedagogical  Ideals  in 
Eighteenth  Century  Russia  (Boulder,  1979),  pp.  126-36. 
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( Zapiski  kasatel'no  rossiiskoi  istorii  (1787))  and  Ippolit  Bogdanovich  ( Istori - 
cheskoe  izobrazhenie  Rossii  (1771)).  Late  eighteenth-century  first  publications 
of  important  sources  for  early  Russian  history  figure  prominently.  In  addition 
to  Novikov’s  Drevniaia  rossiiskaia  vivliofika  (1773-5),  Vorontsov  possessed 
the  first  two  parts  of  its  Prodolzhenie  (1786),  produced  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  publishing  materials  by  the  director  of  the  Archive  of  the 
Moscow  College  of  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  G.  Stritter.  There  is  also  the 
four-volume  set  of  Stritter’s  Izvestiia  vizantiiskikh  istorikov  obiasniaiushchie 
rossiiskuiu  istoriiu  i  preseleniia  narodov  (1770-5),  G.  F.  Muller’s  important 
edition  of  Kniga  stepennaia  (1775),  the  first,  if  highly  imperfect,  publication  of 
the  Konigsberg  copy  of  Povest'  vremennykh  let  in  Biblioteka  rossiiskaia 
istoricheskaia  (1767),  as  well  as  such  editions  of  the  chronicles  as  Tsarstvennoi 
letopisets  (1772),  edited  by  Shcherbatov,  Russkaia  letopis'  po  Nikonovu  spisku 
(1767-92),  Drevniago  letopistsa  chast'  pervaia  (1774-5),  and  Letopisets  russkoi 
(1792),  edited  by  Nikolai  L'vov.  Of  more  contemporary  history  it  is,  not 
unexpectedly,  Peter’s  reign  that  is  particularly  well  represented:  apart  from 
Peter’s  own  ukazy ,  correspondence  and  journals,  we  find  Ivan  Golikov’s  vast 
compilation  Deianiia  Petra  Velikogo  in  its  original  twelve  parts  (1788-9)  and 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Dopolneniia  (1790),  Feofan  Prokopovich’s  Istoriia 
Petra  Velikogo  (1773),  Vasilii  Ruban’s  Nachertanie  ...  0  dostoslavnom 
tsarstvovanii  Petra  Velikogo  (1778),  and  Tumanskii’s  Zhizn'.  There  are  a 
number  of  unusual  or  unexpected  items,  not  least  three  works  by  the 
‘Archangel  citizen’  and  local  historian  Vasilii  Krestinin  (1729-95),  his 
Istoricheskie  nachatki  0  dvinskom  narode  (1784),  and  Istoricheskii  opyt  o 
sel'skom  starinnom  domostroitel'stve  dvinskogo  naroda  (1785),  as  well  as  his 
history  of  Kholmogory  (1790). 

Works  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue  could  easily  have  found  a  place  in  the 
historical  section.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Mikhail  Chulkov’s  Istoricheskoe 
opisanie  rossiiskoi  kommertsii  (1781-8);  it  would  apply  also  to  a  number  of 
works  in  the  sections  devoted  to  geography  and  travel,  to,  for  example, 
Miiller’s  Opisanie  Sibirskogo  tsarstva  (1787),  G.  S.  Bayer’s  Geografiia 
rossiiskaia  ...  okolo  947  godu  (1767),  or  the  descriptions  of  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg  by  Ruban  (1782)  and  J.  G.  Georgi  (1794)  respectively.  Three  of 
these  last  four  works  were  translations  from  German  but  emanating  from 
scholars  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  participants,  both  German  and 
Russian,  on  Academy  expeditions  throughout  the  century  who  produced 
many  of  the  great  accounts  of  the  topography,  history  and  culture  of  the 
remoter  areas  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Vorontsov’s  library  includes  notable 
works  by  Gmelin,  Pallas,  Lepekhin,  Krasheninnikov,  P.  I.  and  N.  P. 
Rychkov.  One  of  the  last  additions  to  the  catalogue  was  Pavel  Sumarokov’s 
Puteshestvie  po  vsemu  Krymu  i  Bessarabii  (1800),  a  travelogue  of  a  different 
order,  not  uninfluenced  by  Karamzin’s  Pis  'ma  russkogo  puteshestvennika. 
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Karamzin’s  Pis'ma,  which  appeared  in  their  first  separate  edition  in 
1797-1801,  were  not  in  Vorontsov’s  collection,  but  there  were  the  first  five  (of 
eight)  volumes  of  Karamzin’s  Moskovskii  zhurnal  (179 1-2),  in  which  the 
letters  began  to  appear.  Karamzin  himself  may  well  have  sent  the  copies  to 
Vorontsov,  who  would  have  been  not  uninterested  in  what  his  recent  guest 
might  be  describing.  Vorontsov  probably  also  received  presentation  copies  of 
works  written  by  other  Russians  who  had  been  in  England:  his  library  had  a 
copy  of  the  long  descriptive  poem  Aleksandrova  (1793),  written  by  Stepan 
Dzhunkovskii,  who  was  in  England  from  1784  to  1792,  and  copies  of  the 
famous  mechanic  Lev  Sabakin’s  Pribavlenie  k  Fergusovym  lektsiiam  (1788) 
and  Maloe  zdanie ,  Hi  razgovory}  kasaiushchiesia  do  astronomii ,  fiziki  i 
mekhaniki  (1789). 22  These  works  all  appeared  in  the  section  entitled  ‘Raznye 
sochineniia  i  perevody’,  which  was  a  catch-all,  containing  dictionaries  of 
various  sorts,  translations  of  such  works  as  John  Locke’s  Some  Thoughts 
concerning  Education ,  P.  J.  Macquer’s  Elemens  de  chymie  and  William 
Forsyth’s  Observations  on  the  Diseases ,  Defects ,  and  Injuries  in  All  Kinds  of 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees ,  a  prayer-book,  psalter  and  the  collected  works  of 
Archbishop  Platon,  Chulkov’s  mythological  dictionary  and  Bogdanovich’s 
collection  of  Russian  proverbs,  and  a  very  interesting  selection  of  literary 
works  and  journals. 

The  number  of  literary  works  is  small  but  Vorontsov’s  tastes  are  clearly  in 
evidence.  He  possessed  the  complete  works  of  Lomonosov  in  the  six-volume 
edition  of  1784-7  as  well  as  his  epic  poem  Petr  Velikii.  He  also  had  works  by 
Lomonosov’s  famous  contemporaries,  Aleksandr  Sumarokov  and  Vasilii 
Trediakovskii — Sumarokov’s  collected  works  in  the  first  Novikov  edition  of 
1781-2  and  Trediakovskii’s  Tilemakhida  (1766).  Early  translations  of 
Lesage’s  Gil  Bias  and  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  and  works  by  Mikhail  Popov 
and  Ivan  Khemnitser  more  or  less  complete  Vorontsov’s  literary  holdings,  but 
not  quite.  The  literary  accomplishments  of  the  great  Catherine  are  unexpect¬ 
edly  well  represented:  there  is  both  the  sumptuous  1791  folio  edition  of  her 
Nachal'noe  upravlenie  Olega  as  well  as  the  more  modest  and  earlier  octavo 
edition  of  1787,  and  three  other  plays,  Obmanshchik ,  Obol'shchennyi  and 
Razstroennaia  sem'ia;  all  appear  in  separate  editions  of  1786-8.  A  full  set  of 
Ezhemesiachnye  sochineniia ,  Russia’s  first  monthly  journal,  issued  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  running  from  1758  to  1764,  leads  the  list  of  eight 
journals,  mainly  in  incomplete  runs.  This  journal,  in  which  there  are 
contributions  from  Lomonosov,  Trediakovskii,  Lomonosov,  Muller  and 
Rychkov,  is  of  the  basically  serious  nature  apparent  in  others  such  as 


22  See  A.  G.  Cross,  ‘Dzhunkovskii’s  Aleksandrova :  Putting  Samborskii  in  the  Picture’,  Study 
Group  on  Eighteenth-Century  Russia  Newsletter  3  (1975),  pp.  22-9;  Cross  (note  12),  pp.  79-80, 
194-8. 
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Akademicheskie  izvestiia  (1779-81),  Sobranie  raznykh  sochinenii  i  novostei 
C1 775-6),  Ekonomicheskii  magazin  (1780-2)  and  Novye  ezhemesiachnye  so- 
chineniia  (1786-7).  There  are,  incidentally,  no  examples  of  the  satirical 
journals  or  of  later  literary  periodicals,  except  for  Moskovskii  zhurnal. 

Vorontsov  was  away  from  Russia  from  1782,  when  he  took  up  his  first 
diplomatic  post  in  Italy,  until  his  death.  Although  many  of  the  books  in  his 
library  were  published  before  1782  and  may  have  been  gathered  over  the  years 
before  his  departure  from  Russia,  a  larger  number  was  collected  while  he  was 
abroad  and  in  London  in  particular.  There  were  various  ways  he  could  have 
acquired  his  books,  but  his  most  reliable  source  was  undoubtedly  his  elder 
brother  Aleksandr  (1741-1805),  himself  a  former  ambassador  in  London  and 
later  president  of  the  Commerce  College.  Aleksandr  was  the  possessor  of  a 
great  library  of  books  in  many  languages;  Semen  regularly  sent  him  books  in 
French  and  English  and  just  as  regularly  requested  Russian  books,  sometimes 
by  title  or  author  but  frequently  leaving  the  choice  to  his  brother.  On  12/23 
June  1786  he  wrote:  ‘J’espere  que  vous  m’enverrez  du  moins  par  mer  la 
description  de  la  Crimee.  Je  vous  prie  de  m’envoyer  [...]  quelques  livres 
russes,  s’il  y  en  a  d’interessants  de  parus  depuis  ma  sortie.’ 23  He  was  referring 
to  K.  I.  Gablits’s  Fizicheskoe  opisanie  Tavricheskoi  oblasti  (1785),  which  he 
duly  received  and  found  disappointing.  Two  months  later,  on  20/31  August, 
he  asked:  ‘Faites-moi  l’amitie  de  m’envoyer  la  continuation  de  l’Histoire  du 
prince  Shcherbatov,  dont  je  n’ai  que  trois  tomes,  et  la  continuation  de 
l’histoire  de  notre  commerce  par  Chulkov,  dont  je  n’ai  qu’un  tome.’24  Both 
works  eventually  appeared  as  full  sets  in  the  Vorontsov  catalogue.  In 
December  he  was  making  what  might  seem  an  unlikely  request  for  as  many 
different  almanacs  in  Russian  and  French  as  possible — ‘c’est  ma  rage’.25  His 
catalogue  registers  nine  types  of  almanacs  (eight  in  Russian  and  one  in 
French)  and  a  total  of  forty-eight  copies,  dated  1782  to  1796  (and  one  late 
entry  for  1798).  In  the  same  letter  he  begged  his  brother  ‘de  m’envoyer  tout  ce 
qui  a  paru  de  bon  en  fait  de  livres  russes  et  ne  pas  oublier  la  nouvelle  edition  de 
LomonosofF.  On  14/25  December  1789  he  described  at  length  his  reaction  to 
Ivan  Golikov’s  Deianiia  Petra  Velikogo :  ‘Malgre  le  style  ridicule  du  com- 
pilateur  des  faits  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  j’ai  devore  pour  ainsi  dire  ces  neuf 
volumes  et  je  voudrais  qu’ils  fussent  900:  tant  la  matiere  est  interessante.  On 
doit  etre  reconnaissant  a  m-r  Golikov  de  nous  avoir  fait  connaitre  ce  souverain 
si  sublime.’26  After  extensive  remarks  on  Peter’s  character  and  achievements, 
Vorontsov  concludes:  ‘Pour  vous  dire  en  un  mot,  je  suis  fol  de  ce  livre  si  mal 
ecrit,  et  je  suis  devenu  admirateur  de  Pierre,  que  je  ne  connais  que  grace  a  ce 

23  AKV (note  16),  9  (1876),  p.  63. 

24  AKV  9,  p.  109. 

25  AKV 9,  p.  1 13. 

26  AKV 9,  p.  158. 
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Golikov.  Pour  1’amour  de  Dieu  envoyez  moi  tout  ce  qu’on  peut  trouver  chez 
nous  sur  cet  homme  prodigieux.’ 27  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  survey 
Vorontsov’s  holdings  on  Peter,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  largely  the 
result  of  his  brother’s  successful  searches.  Aleksandr,  incidentally,  was  a 
benefactor  of  Golikov  and  received  numerous  letters  from  him  about  his  work 
on  Peter;28  he  also  knew  Krestinin,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  copies  of 
his  books  that  made  their  way  to  London.29 

The  question  inevitably  arises  as  to  where  precisely  in  London  they  went. 
On  his  arrival  in  London  in  1785  Vorontsov  moved  into  36  Harley  Street,  the 
house  recently  bought  by  the  Russian  government  as  a  permanent  home  for  its 
representative.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  April  1792  he  complained  of  the 
inadequate  and  cramped  quarters  in  which  he  and  his  two  children  and  his 
secretary  and  the  servants  had  lived  for  the  past  six  years,  and  he  described 
how  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  small  bedroom  as  a  study.30  He  was 
nevertheless  to  remain  in  Harley  Street  until  his  retirement  and  one  would 
suppose  that  he  kept  there  his  ever  growing  library  (of  which,  of  course,  books 
in  Russian  were  only  a  part).  The  only  other  possible  location  was  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Russian  church.  The  church  itself  was  originally 
housed  in  York  Buildings  on  the  Strand,  moved  to  Burlington  Gardens  on 
Clifford  Street  in  1757,  and  in  1786  found  at  last  a  respectable  building  on 
Great  Portland  Street  in  Marylebone,  a  few  streets  away  from  Vorontsov’s 
house.31  Perhaps  Vorontsov  took  the  opportunity  to  accommodate  some  of 
his  books  there,  or  perhaps  his  library  was  transferred  there  as  a  whole  on  his 
retirement  in  1806,  when  he  left  London  for  Southampton.  He  was  later  to 
buy  a  house  in  London  on  Mansfield  Street,  which  was  renamed  Woronzow 
Road  after  his  death.  He  also  undoubtedly  continued  to  acquire  books,  but 
none  of  these  later  acquisitions  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  his  library.  At  all 
events,  his  library  seems  at  some  stage  to  have  merged  with,  or  to  have  been 
placed  near,  the  library  of  the  church.  This  might  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  secular  books  (most,  incidentally,  later  entries  in  the  catalogue)  among  the 
church  books  which  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  Library  of  the  School  of 
Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies.  But,  of  course,  the  further  question 
arises  concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  Vorontsov’s  library.  If  the  church 
library  as  such  continued  intact  after  the  church’s  further  move  in  1813  to 


27  AKV 9,p.  160. 

28  AKV  24  (1880),  pp.  225-38. 

29  AK P5  (1872),  p.229. 

30  AKV  9,  pp.  233-4. 

31  See  Cross  (note  12),  pp.  36-7. 
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Welbeck  Street,  when  was  the  Vorontsov  collection  dispersed  or  sold?  Was  it 
after  Vorontsov’s  death  in  1832  or  at  some  later  date? 32 

In  the  course  of  checking  some  of  the  more  cryptic  entries  in  the  catalogue 
against  Charles  Drage’s  Russian  and  Church  Slavonic  Books  ijoi-1800  in 
United  Kingdom  Libraries ,  I  became  aware  how  many  of  the  Vorontsov  titles 
were  in  the  British  Library  and  uniquely  so  among  British  collections. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  presence  in  the  British  Library  of  such  unusual  works  as 
two  of  the  three  Krestinin  publications  and  Petr  Irodionov’s  Istoricheskie , 
geograficheskie  i  politicheskie  izvestiia  do  goroda  Toroptsa  i  ego  okruga 
kasaiushchiesia  (1778)  and  Timofei  Margin’s  Chinovnik  rossiiskikh  gosudarei 
(1792)  and  Zertsalo  rossiiskikh  gosudarei  (1794)  that  persuaded  me  to  make  as 
full  a  collation  as  possible.  At  least  seventy-seven  items,  or  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  Vorontsov  catalogue  are  also  found  in  the  British  Library.33  This 
total  in  turn  represents  a  high  proportion  of  the  British  Library  holdings,  for 
which  Drage  gives  546  items,  particularly  when  it  is  realized  that  this  latter 
total  includes  a  large  number  of  religious  works  in  Church  Slavonic.34  Sadly, 
however,  the  hopes  of  discovering  the  Vorontsov  collection,  or  a  substantial 
part  of  it,  in  the  British  Library  have  not  been  justified.  No  books  with  a 
Vorontsov  bookplate  or  ownership  inscription  have  been  found,  while  there  is 
firm  evidence  that  some  of  the  books  in  question  in  the  British  Library  were 
acquired  from  sources  which  had  no  possible  connection  with  the  Vorontsov 
collection.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  eighteenth-century 
Russian  books  were  bought  in  1847  from  Adolf  Asher  &  Co.,  who  had  offices 
in  both  Berlin  and  London,  but  no  invoices  or  other  documents  survive  to 
establish  a  Vorontsov  link.35 


Postscript 

This  article  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  printer  when  I  chanced 
upon  the  possible  answer  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Russian  books  in  the 
Vorontsov  collection.  In  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  ‘Frantsuzskaia 
“Rossika”  epokhi  Prosveshcheniia  i  russkii  chitatel1’,  V.  A.  Somov  turns  his 
attention  to  published  and  manuscript  catalogues  of  private  and  institutional 

32  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  interpret  the  list  of  eight  additional  titles  on  f.  25  of  the 
catalogue.  They  date  from  1847  to  1866  and  include  the  Smirdin  editions  of  the  complete  works  of 
Karamzin  and  Lomonosov.  Possibly  the  collection  was  still  intact,  but  why  are  no  books 
published  between  1808  and  1846  entered? 

33  This  is  discounting  eleven  unidentified  idems,  two  nineteenth-century  items  and  seven 
journals — the  British  Library  lost  virtually  all  its  eighteenth-century  Russian  journals  from 
bombing  during  the  Second  World  War. 

34  C.  L.  Drage,  Russian  and  Church  Slavonic  Books  1701-1800  in  United  Kingdom  Libraries 
(London,  1984),  p.  viii.  There  were  four  religious  books  in  Church  Slavonic  in  the  Vorontsov 
catalogue. 

35  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  Dr  Christine  Thomas  for  investigating  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  British  Library  acquired  its  eighteenth-century  books. 
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collections.  In  the  huge  Vorontsov  family  archives  held  in  the  Institute  of 
History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Leningrad  he  discovered  four 
manuscript  catalogues,  dating  from  1766,  179?,  1809  and  1834.  The  first  two 
were  catalogues  of  the  collection  of  Aleksandr  Vorontsov,  whilst  the  third 
‘probably’  recorded  the  books  of  his  brother  Semen.36  The  majority  of  the 
books  recorded  in  the  1809  catalogue  also  appeared  in  the  1834  catalogue  of 
Semen’s  son  Mikhail’s  library  in  Odessa.  Somov  is  only  discussing  books  in 
French  and  therefore  does  not  indicate  whether  the  catalogues  in  question 
record  books  in  Russian.  However,  it  seems  that  Mikhail  Vorontsov  took  at 
least  his  father’s  collection  of  books  in  French  and  other  non-Russian 
languages  back  to  Russia,  possibly  in  1832,  the  year  of  Semen’s  death;  he  may 
well  have  taken  the  Russian  books  as  well. 


36  V.  A.  Somov,  ‘Frantsuzskaia  “Rossika”  epokhi  Prosveshcheniia’,  in  S.  P.  Luppov  (ed.), 
Frantsuzskaia  kniga  v  Rossii  v  XVIII  v.  (Leningrad,  1986),  p.  190. 


The  Petrine  ‘Civil  Primer’  Reconsidered: 

A  New  Look  at  the  Publishing  History 
of  the  ‘Grazhdanskaia  Azbuka’,  1708-1727 

Gary  Marker 

This  essay  represents  a  specific  and  rather  narrowly  conceived  effort  to 
re-examine  the  documentary  record  in  order  to  clarify,  and  at  times  revise,  the 
publishing  history  of  the  civil  abecedarium.  In  large  measure  the  method 
employed  will  be  a  straightforward  review  of  previously  printed  documents, 
but  some  unpublished  documents  from  the  chancellery  of  the  Holy  Synod 
also  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.1  As  we  shall  see,  such  a 
reconsideration  leads  at  times  back  to  the  conditional  mood  of  earlier  research 
rather  than  toward  a  new  finality  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  a 
review  of  the  documents  would  seem  to  call  into  question  many  widely  held 
ideas  concerning  the  publication  and  impact  of  the  texts. 

I 

When  Peter  the  Great  introduced  his  revised  alphabet,  the  so-called  civil 
type  (grazhdanskii  shrift )  in  1707,  he  intended  to  create  a  simpler  and  more 
elegant  medium  for  the  production  of  secular  books  of  particular  concern  to 
the  state.  Scholars  disagree  on  whether  the  model  for  his  revised  letters  was 
the  Latin  alphabet,  simply  superimposed  from  above,  or — as  A.  G.  Shitsgal 
would  have  it — the  late  Muscovite  chancery  hand  ( delovoe  pis 'mo).2  But 
irrespective  of  whether  the  revised  alphabet  had  organic  links  with  the  way 
governmental  scribes  and  officials  wrote,  very  few  of  Peter’s  literate  subjects 
seem  to  have  adopted  it  as  a  standard  form  of  writing,  a  point  that  even 
Shitsgal  acknowledges.3 


1  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv,  Leningrad  (TsGIA),  fond  796,  The 
Records  of  the  Synod  Chancellery,  opis'  58,  no.  43:  ‘Vedomost1  kakogo  zvaniia  knigi  v 
Moskovskoi  tipografii  s  nachala  uchrezhdeniia  eia  do  nyne  i  po  skol'ku  ekzempliarov  o  tom 
pokazano  nizhe  sego’  (1777),  pp.  15-24. 

2  Most  of  the  literature  remains  convinced  that  Latin  was  the  most  immediate  model,  but 
Shitsgal  has  made  a  career  of  insisting  upon  a  close  affinity  between  the  handwriting  of  prikaz 
scribes  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  forms  of  the  new  letters.  See  A.  G.  Shitsgal, 
Russkii  tipografskii  shrift  (Moscow,  1974),  pp.  33-48;  Shitsgal,  ‘O  rukopisnykh  traditsiiakh 
pervoistochnika  sovremennogo  russkogo  tipografskogo  shrifta’,  in  A.  A.  Sidorov  (ed.),  Rukopis- 
naia  i  pechatnaia  kniga  (Moscow,  1975),  pp.  68-79.  See  also  P.  N.  Berkov,  ‘O  perekhode  skoropisi 
XVII  v.  v  sovremennoe  pis'mo’,  in  Trudy  Instituta  istorii  Akademii  nauk  SSSR,  Leningradskoe 
otdelenie,  vol.  7  (Moscow,  1964),  pp.  36-50;  P.  P.  Pekarskii,  Nauka  i  literatura  v  Rossii  pri  Petre 
Velikom  II  (St  Petersburg,  1862),  p.  644;  and  I.  Snegirev,  ‘Dva  materiala  dlia  istorii 
grazhdanskago  knigopechataniia  v  Rossii’,  Biblioteka  dlia  chteniia,  1838,  no.  6,  pp.  41-5. 

3  Shitsgal,  ‘O  rukopisnykh  traditsiiakh’  (note  2),  pp.  72-3. 
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Printed  books,  however,  reflected  the  alphabetic  reform  almost  immediate¬ 
ly,  for  Peter  ordered  that  certain  categories  of  publications  should  appear  in 
the  civil  type  as  early  as  1708.  The  typefaces  for  these  books  looked 
substantially  different  from  those  used  in  all  previous  Russian  printed  books, 
a  phenomenon  that  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  looked  at  old-  and 
new-style  books  side  by  side.  Henceforth  a  literate  person,  in  order  to  be  of 
use  to  the  state,  was  obliged  to  be  able  to  read  Russian  books  in  two  quite 
distinct  printed  orthographies. 

If  Shitsgal  is  correct,  this  adjustment  would  have  been  of  little  moment  to 
educated  serving  men,  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  the  d'iaki  of  the  upper 
administration.  These,  after  all,  were  fully  literate  people  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  who  came  into  constant  contact  with  the  streamlined  chancery 
hand  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  Russians  who  had  gained  exposure  to  literacy  did  not  fall  into  any 
of  these  categories.  More  importantly,  they  probably  could  not  write  and  they 
had  no  experience  with  business  or  governmental  records.  For  these  people, 
raised  on  a  pedagogy  (the  ‘primer  method’)  that  emphasized  memorization 
and  visual  recognition  of  specific  passages  from  religious  texts  (primers, 
breviaries  and  psalters)  rather  than  reading  for  understanding,  the  civil 
alphabet  would  have  been  quite  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  very 
elementary,  ritualistic  and  non-cognitive  pedagogy  to  which  they  were 
exposed  would  have  equipped  them  to  make  sense  of  publications  that  were 
printed  in  the  new  letters.4 

Peter  seems  to  have  recognized  that,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  far  more 
people  could  understand  the  old  style  of  print  than  the  new.  As  a  consequence, 
he  permitted  large  numbers  of  texts  that  were  secular  in  content,  such  as 
edicts,  Vedomosti ,  various  public  announcements,  and  even  some  textbooks, 
to  continue  to  be  published  in  the  old  style  or  in  simultaneous  old  and  new 
style  editions.5  Nevertheless,  Peter  expected  literate  people  to  learn  the  new 
style  of  print  quickly,  and  from  their  very  debut  in  1708  the  civil  printing 
houses  were  kept  very  active,  to  the  point  where,  by  1720,  they  were 
outstripping  the  religious  presses  at  least  in  terms  of  the  number  of  titles 
produced  per  year.6 

4  On  the  Muscovite  primer  system  see  D.  Izvekov,  ‘Bukvar'naia  sistema  obucheniia  v 
iskhode  XVII  i  nachale  XVIII  st.’,  Sem'ia  i  shkola  4  (1872),  pp.  732-50;  and  A.  I.  Iatsimirskii, 
‘Obrazovannost’  v  ovskoi  Rusi’,  in  M.  V.  Dovnar-Zapol'skii  (ed.),  Russkaia  istoriia  v 
ocherkakhi  stat'iakh,vo\.  3  (Kiev,  1912),  p.  517. 

5  The  crossover  between  contents  and  typefaces  during  Peter’s  reign  has  been  commented 
upon  in  a  variety  of  sources.  For  a  full-length  treatment  of  the  subject  see  T.  A.  Afanas'eva, 
‘Svetskaia  kirillicheskaia  kniga  v  Rossii  v  XVIII  veke  (problemy  izdaniia,  repertuara,  raspro- 
straneniia,  chteniia)’  (candidate’s  dissertation  completed  at  the  Krupskaia  Institute  of  Culture, 
Leningrad,  1983). 

6  For  the  relevant  publishing  figures  from  the  Petrine  period  see  Gary  Marker,  Publishing, 
Printing,  and  the  Origins  of  Intellectual  Life  in  Russia,  1700-1800  (Princeton,  1985),  pp.  21-5. 
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Given  the  prevailing  pedagogy,  for  Peter  to  achieve  his  ambitious  goal  was 
to  prove  to  be  no  easy  matter.  Whether  measured  against  contemporary 
alternatives,  or  by  the  standards  of  modern  methods,  Muscovy  had  employed 
a  particularly  cumbersome  variant  of  the  primer  method  that  placed  all  of  its 
emphasis  on  correct  recitation  at  the  expense  of  comprehension.  Such  a 
pedagogy  was  not  meant  to  equip  children  to  read  unfamiliar  texts;  indeed, 
the  circulating  teaching  tracts  came  close  to  associating  any  form  of 
undirected  and  non-recitative  reading  with  sin.7  Ultimately,  therefore, 
students  rarely  proceeded  beyond  the  primer,  and  the  primers  that  actually 
circulated  were  not  the  elaborate  and  engaging  bukvari  that  had  been 
composed  by  clerical  intellectuals,  but  rather  the  spare  and  primitive  azbuka 
uchebnaia  which  offered  virtually  no  opportunities  to  study  or  practice 
reading.8 

Redirecting  that  process,  or  at  least  modifying  it  so  that  children  learned  to 
recognize,  and  to  comprehend,  the  civil  type  and  civil  texts  (or  possibly  both 
styles  of  print  simultaneously),  would  have  required  a  fundamental  revision  of 
this  pedagogy.  Such  a  revision  did  not  take  place  during  Peter’s  time;  indeed 
no  significant  modification  of  the  Muscovite  primer  system  occurred  in  any 
large  scale  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great.  Instead,  Peter 
opted  for  a  much  simpler  instrument  to  teach  his  new  script,  the  so-called  civil 
primer,  or  abecedarium  (grazhdanskaia  azbuka ),  that,  in  some  instances,  was 
meant  to  be  used  in  tandem  with  the  compendium  of  translated  moral  lessons 
and  rules  of  etiquette  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  gentry,  the  oft-cited  Mirror  of 
Honour  for  Youth  ( Iunosti  chestnoe  zertsalo ).9 

n 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  few  surviving  copies  of  Petrine  civil 
abecedaria  either  as  separate  editions  or  as  appendices  to  other  texts,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  relevant,  and  mostly  published,  documentation. 
From  these  sources  there  has  evolved  a  more  or  less  standard  publishing  and 


7  See  the  proscriptions  of  non-directed  and  non-recitative  reading  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  teaching  tract  Nakazanie  ko  uchitelem  kako  im  uchiti  detei  gramote  i  detem  uchtisia 
bozhestvennomu  pisaniiu  i  razumeniiu,  which  circulated  widely  in  both  printed  and  manuscript 
form. 

8  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  difference  between  the  intellectually  impressive,  but 
essentially  non-circulating,  bukvari  and  the  primitive,  but  widespread,  azbuki  see  my  article 
‘Primers  and  Literacy  in  Muscovy:  A  Taxonomic  Investigation’,  Russian  Review  (forthcoming). 

9  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  Iunosti  and  its  sources  see  Max  Okenfuss,  The 
Discovery  of  Childhood  in  Russia:  The  Evidence  of  the  Slavic  Primer  (Newtonville,  Mass.,  1980), 
pp.  45-8.  Okenfuss  also  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primer  system  remained  pre-eminent 
during  Peter’s  reign,  but  his  understanding  of  the  texts  and  pedagogy  that  the  system  employed  is 
rather  different  from  that  expressed  in  this  essay. 
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pedagogical  history  of  the  text.10  Relying  largely  on  the  compilations  and 
judicious  reasoning  of  T.  A.  Bykova  and  M.  M.  Gurevich,  whose  three- 
volume  catalogue  of  Petrine  imprints  remains  as  the  standard  source  on 
Petrine  bibliography,  the  accepted  publishing  history  runs  as  follows.11  The 
first  civil  abecedarium,  composed  at  Peter’s  behest  by  M.  P.  Gagarin, 
appeared  in  Moscow  in  February  1709,  possibly  in  a  run  as  large  as  twelve 
zavody ,  or  14,400  copies.12  This,  however,  was  not  a  complete  scholastic 
abecedarium  but  merely  an  abbreviated  listing  of  new  and  old  letters 
(Tzobrazhenie  drevnikh  i  novykh  pismen  slavenskikh  pechatnykh  i 
rukopisnykh’)  and  two-letter  syllables  (‘slozi  dvopismennii,  ot  soglasnykh 
nachinaemii’).  The  first  scholastic  abecedarium,  according  to  Bykova  and 
Gurevich,  was  an  untitled  1710  Moscow  imprint  which  is  identified  in  most 
catalogues  as  ‘Azbuka  grazhdanskaia  s  nravoucheniami’  (‘Civil  abecedarium 
with  moral  lessons’).13  This  text  was  apparently  compiled  by  Jakob  Bruce  (or 
Brius)  and  revised  by  Peter  himself,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  become  the 
standard  Petrine  primer.14  It  ran  to  nineteen  pages,  but  only  eleven  pages  of 
text,  which  were  divided  into  seven  sections:  a  listing  of  both  alphabets, 
printed  and  written;  two-letter  syllables;  three-letter  syllables;  a  selection  of 
moral  teachings  from  the  New  Testament;  and  three  separate  lists  of  numbers 
in  both  Slavic  and  arabic  forms. 

The  abecedarium  of  1710,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  reprinted  several 
times  over  the  course  of  Peter’s  reign.15  According  to  Bykova  and  Gurevich, 
an  initial  St  Petersburg  edition  appeared  in  1714  in  a  run  of  200  copies  and 
subsequent  St  Petersburg  editions  came  out  in  1715  (688  copies),  1717  (1200 
copies)  and  1718  (1200  copies).16  In  addition  to  these  printings,  the  civil 
abecedarium  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  the  Mirror.  This  was  a  potentially 
important  development  because,  whereas  the  new  abecedarium  alone  could 
neither  fit  into  nor  adequately  substitute  for  the  old  primer  system  of  teaching 
literacy  with  prayer  books,  the  two  texts  together  did  constitute  something  of 

10  A  facsimile  edition  of  the  abecedarium  with  moral  lessons  was  published  in  1877  by  the 
Obshchestvo  liubitelei  drevnei  pis’mennosti,  a  fragment  of  which  was  recently  reissued  in  A.  G. 
Shitsgal  (ed.),  Repertuar  russkogo  grazhdanskogo  shrifta  XVIII  veka ,  1:  Grazhdanskii  shrift  pervoi 
chetverti  XVIII  veka  1708-1725.  Reproduktsii  (Moscow,  1981).  This  latter  publication  also 
included  a  facsimile  of  the  first  civil  abecedarium  ca.  1708-1709. 

11  The  relevant  references  are  in  T.  A.  Bykova  and  M.  M.  Gurevich,  Opisanie  izdanii 
grazhdanskoi pechati  1708-ianvar'  1725 g.  (Moscow  and  Leningrad,  1955),  nos.  18a,  32,  137,  176, 
226,  237,  261,  336,  753,  879,  and  pp.  536-8. 

12  Bykova  and  Gurevich,  no.  18a;  E.  N.  Brailovskii,  ‘Fedor  Polikarpovich  Polikarpov-Orlov, 
direktor  Moskovskoi  tipografii’,  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  narodnogo  prosveshcheniia  (1894),  p.  254. 

13  Bykova  and  Gurevich,  nos.  i8aand32. 

14  Bykova  and  Guvevich,  pp.  536-8;  Okenfuss  (note  9),  p.  43.  Peter’s  own  corrections  can  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  facsimile  editions. 

15  Okenfuss  (note  9),  p.  45;  S.  P.  Luppov,  Kniga  v  Rossii  v  pervoi  chetverti  XVIII  veka 
(Leningrad,  1973),  p.  96. 

16  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  nos.  18a,  32,  137,  176,  261,  336;  Okenfuss  (note  9),  p.  45. 
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a  parallel  curriculum  to  teach  reading  in  the  new  alphabet.  It  bears  noting, 
therefore,  that  the  Mirror  was  printed  four  times  during  the  latter  years  of 
Peter’s  reign,  three  St  Petersburg  printings  (two  in  1717  in  runs  of  600  and 
100  copies,  and  one  in  1719  in  a  run  of  1200  copies)  and  a  1723  Moscow 
printing  whose  print  run  was  unknown  to  Bykova  and  Gurevich.17 

Thus  between  1709  and  1723  ten  separate  printings  of  civil  abecedaria  are 
thought  to  have  appeared,  with  a  combined  print  run  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  Nine  of  these,  moreover,  were  scholastic  abecedaria  with  a 
combined  run  of  at  least  5188  copies  (not  including  the  1710  Moscow  imprint 
and  the  1723  Moscow  Mirror  for  which  Bykova  and  Gurevich  could  not 
establish  print  run  figures),  and  more  than  1900  of  these  included  the  Mirror. 

The  civil  abecedarium  has  been  admired  for  its  spareness,  which  is  seen  as 
exemplifying  Petrine  principles  of  efficiency  and  utilitarianism,  teaching  what 
was  needed  and  nothing  more.18  Its  introduction  of  arabic  numbers  is  also 
considered  noteworthy,  and  the  fact  that  it  appeared  ten  times  between  1709 
and  1723  is  seen  as  a  sign  of  widespread  dissemination  and  of  Peter’s 
determination  that  the  new  alphabet  should  be  known  and  comprehensible  to 
literate  people. 

In  a  recent  monograph,  Max  Okenfuss  has  expressed  some  doubts  that  the 
abecedarium  in  any  of  its  variants  reached  primary-level  students,  noting  that 
the  subject  headings  were  printed  in  the  old  church  letters  ( kirillitsa ),  an 
indication  that  students  may  have  been  expected  to  know  how  to  read  prior  to 
using  it.19  Okenfuss  may  well  be  correct  here,  but  we  should  point  out  that 
subject  headings  were  directed  typically  at  teachers  rather  than  students. 
Moreover,  Peter,  for  one,  expected  that  the  civil  abecedarium  would  be  given 
to  students  at  the  age  of  six,  i.e.  the  normal  age  at  which  a  child  would  begin  to 
learn  the  alphabet.20  At  any  rate,  its  use  as  an  introduction  to  literacy  was  at 
least  a  plausible  possibility  once  it  was  appended  to  the  Mirror. 

Ill 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  early  eighteenth  century  would  seriously 
question  the  conclusion  that  Peter  aggressively  supported  the  new  alphabet  or 
that  he  expected  people  to  be  able  to  read  it.  But  the  evidence  for  the  accepted 
publishing — and,  by  extension,  the  pedagogical  or  social — history  of  his  civil 
abecedarium  is,  at  a  number  of  points,  quite  weak.  In  part  the  problem  arises 
from  the  always  vexing  paucity  of  surviving  texts,  but  in  this  instance  there 

17  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  nos.  226,  237,  378,  753. 

18  Recent  research  has  shown  that  abbreviated  primers  had  been  the  rule  in  Muscovy  as  well, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  Peter’s  text  is  rather  less  innovative  than  some  scholars  have  thought. 
For  a  more  detailed  elaboration  of  this  point  see  my  forthcoming  essay,  ‘Primers  and  Literacy  in 
Muscovy’  (note  8). 

19  Okenfuss  (note  9),  p.  43. 

20  Pekarskii  (note  2),  I,  p.  302.  The  quotation  is  reproduced  in  Bykova  and  Gurevich,  p.  264. 
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exists  a  rather  extensive  documentary  foundation,  most  of  it  published,  for 
reconstructing  the  publishing  history  even  in  the  absence  of  surviving 
copies.21  Much  of  that  documentation  has  been  mined  to  identify  and 
describe  otherwise  unknown  printings,  but  some  important  sources  have  been 
ignored  or  incompletely  explored.  More  troublesome  has  been  the  tendency 
of  some  modern  scholars  to  treat  as  proven  facts  statements  that  began  their 
lives  in  the  retrospective  bibliographies,  catalogues  and  earlier  commentaries 
as  speculative  or  conditional  glosses  on  documents  that  were  printed  in 
nineteenth-century  monographs. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  begin  the  discussion  with  the  Moscow 
imprints,  i.e.  the  initial  abbreviated  text,  the  1710  abecedarium  with  moral 
lessons,  and  the  1723  Moscow  Mirror.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  any  of  these  three  texts,  since  copies  of  all  of  them  have  survived.  Nor  is 
there  any  ambiguity  about  their  status  as  civil  abecedaria.  But  in  each  case 
there  are  some  questions  of  consequence  about  the  actual  date  of  publication 
and  about  press  runs. 

Bykova  and  Gurevich  argued  that  the  first  civil  abecedarium,  i.e.  the  one 
that  contained  the  letters  and  syllables  only,  must  have  come  out  at  some  time 
early  in  1709,  and  thus  was  in  all  likelihood  the  1709  abecedarium  with  the 
massive  run  of  14,400  copies  that  E.  N.  Brailovskii  made  reference  to  in  his 
study  of  the  illustrious  Moscow  printer,  Fedor  Polikarpov.22  They  surmise 
that  Peter’s  final  order  to  Gagarin  to  print  the  azbuka  was  made  only  on  8 
November  1708.  With  all  of  the  last-minute  modifications  that  Peter  imposed 
on  the  alphabet  it  is  unlikely  that  the  undated  abecedarium  could  have 
appeared  any  earlier  than  February  1709,  the  date  of  Brailovskii’s  text.23 

The  fuller  version  of  the  correspondence  between  Peter,  Gagarin  and  the 
director  of  the  Monastyrskii  prikaz ,  I.  A.  Musin-Pushkin,  however,  as 
reproduced  in  P.  P.  Pekarskii’s  Nauka  i  literatura  v  Rossii  pri  Petre  Velikom, 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  1708  publication  date.24  Already  in  January  of  that 
year  Peter  had  ordered  the  preparation  of  an  azbuka  of  the  newly  designed 
letters,  an  azbuka  that  Pekarskii  identified  as  the  quarto  edition  that  has 
survived  to  this  day.25  A  letter  from  Musin-Pushkin  dated  31  October  1708 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  the  initial  printing  had  already  been  made: 
‘following  Your  Highness’s  edict,  I  have  sent  off  the  azbuki  with  various 
letters  which  have  just  now  been  printed’.26  Then  on  27  December  1708 

21  Most  of  the  documentation  can  be  found  in  three  places:  Pekarskii  (note  2),  II;  Brailovskii 
(note  12);  and  A.  V.  Gavrilov,  Ocherk  istorii  S.  Peterburgskoi  sinodal'noi  tipografii  I  (St 
Petersburg,  191 1). 

22  Brailovskii  (note  12),  p.  254. 

23  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  p.  536. 

24  Pekarskii  (note  2),  II,  pp.  642-50. 

25  Pekarskii,  II,  pp.  642-3. 

26  Pekarskii,  II,  p.  647. 
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Musin-Pushkin  wrote:  ‘...  And  those  ten  books,  and  the  12  Calendars  for 
1709,  and  the  5  Borgsdorf  books,  and  the  azbuka  of  newly  corrected  letters  I 
am  sending  to  you  with  this  letter  ...\27  Peter  acknowledged  receipt  of  these 
books,  including  one  copy  of  the  newly  corrected  azbuka ,  just  a  week  later  on 
4  January  1709,  and  he  suggested  some  additional  changes,  in  particular  to  the 
new  letter  ‘E’  about  which  he  seemed  rather  dissatisfied.  In  response, 
Musin-Pushkin  wrote  on  18  January  that  the  latest  corrections  would  be  made 
forthwith.  But  he  once  again  described  the  azbuka  as  having  been  printed,  an 
indication  that  the  corrected  variant  would  have  to  wait  for  a  subsequent 
printing.28 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  1708  azbuka  to  which  this  correspondence 
refers  was  literally  a  printed  alphabet  and  little  more,  in  other  words  a  text  that 
corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  first  surviving  imprint,  just  as  Pekarskii  had 
surmised.  This  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  Brailovskii  text,  a 
conclusion  that  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  more  recent  Soviet 
bibliographic  work,  as  testified  to  by  a  recent  facsimile  edition  of  the  text 
which,  although  still  calling  it  undated,  identifies  it  as  having  appeared 
around  1708. 29  The  identification,  and  more  importantly  the  actual  press 
run,  can  now  be  made  virtually  certain  thanks  to  an  archival  document  that 
includes  an  inventory  of  Moscow  Press  books  that  was  taken  by  the 
chancellery  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  1777,  and  that  shows  the  following  entry: 

1708,  [By  an  order  of]  January  18,  Various  civil  books  in  the 
Amsterdam  letters  [among  which  is  listed]: 
quarto  azbuki . . .  500  copies30 

This  modest  printing  makes  much  more  sense  for  an  experimental  list  of 
letters  and  syllables  that  were  intended  essentially  as  working  drafts — albeit 
printed  ones — than  did  the  14,400  print  run  figure  that  Bykova  and  Gurevich 
hypothesized.  Unfortunately,  affixing  a  specific  date  and  print  run  to  the  first 
true  scholastic  civil  abecedarium  is  somewhat  more  complex.  The  one 
surviving  copy  has  an  anonymous  inscription  from  29  January  1710,  still  more 
corrections  and  an  undated  inscription  in  the  hand  of  Peter  himself,  and 
another  inscription  dated  15  February  17 10. 31  Thus  it  could  have  been 
published  either  in  1709  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  1710. 

The  1777  Synodal  inventory  has  two  entries  that  might  correspond  to  this 
information.  One  category  lists  books  that  were  published  in  the  civil  type  at 


27  Pekarskii,  II,  p.  648. 

28  Pekarskii,  II,  p.  649. 

29  See  the  cover  sheet  to  the  facsimile  edition  in  Repertuar  (note  10):  ‘Azbuka  grazhdanskaia 
nedatirovannaia  (okolo  1708  goda)’. 

30  TsGIA  (note  1),  fond  796,  opis'  58,  no.  43,  p.  16. 

31  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  p.  105. 
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some  time  between  14  January  1708  and  10  February  1710. 32  Among  these 
there  is  a  reference  to  an  abecedarium  printed  in  quarto  in  a  run  of  500  copies. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  books  listed  herein  were  additional  to  the 
civil  press  books  cited  elsewhere  in  the  inventory  for  1708  and  1709,  or 
whether  this  constituted  a  duplicate  listing  of  the  same  books.  Thus  this  entry 
might  be  the  second  Moscow  civil  azbuka ,  or  it  might  be  a  second  reference  to 
the  first  one. 

The  inventory  does  list  a  1709  abecedarium  published  in  a  run  of  14,000 
copies  (undoubtedly  the  February  1709  azbuka  to  which  Brailovskii  found 
reference),  but  this  was  a  church-alphabet  text,  a  further  confirmation  that 
Brailovskii  had  found  records  not  to  a  civil  abecedarium,  as  Bykova  and 
Gurevich  hypothesized,  but  to  an  edition  of  the  older  and  well  established 
church-centred  azbuka  uchebnaia.33 

For  1710,  the  last  year  in  which  the  civil  abecedarium  could  have  been 
published,  there  is  a  reference  to  still  another  azbuka  published  in  a  run  of 
12,000  copies.  If  this  was  the  civil  abecedarium,  such  a  large  printing  would 
suggest  that  Peter  was  indeed  committed  to  making  his  new  alphabet  widely 
known.  The  citation  is  ambiguous,  however,  since  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  list 
of  books  under  the  heading  ‘Civil  books  in  the  Amsterdam  letters’,  but  it  is 
immediately  followed,  without  any  break  or  indication  of  a  new  category,  by 
books  that  were  published  only  in  the  old  type  (Canticles  for  Easter,  chanting 
books  ( molebnoe  penie ),  and  Triodia).34  It  was  normal,  in  fact,  for  the  old-type 
azbuki  to  be  listed  first  in  the  inventory  among  each  year’s  roster  of  old-script 
books,  and  such  a  reading  represents  the  most  likely  rendering  of  this 
particular  citation.  Nevertheless,  the  reference  remains  too  ambiguous  to 
identify  with  certainty. 

The  publishing  details  of  the  Moscow  Mirror ,  fortunately,  are  far  easier  to 
ascertain.  Appendix  A  in  Pekarskii,  a  document  that  Bykova  and  Gurevich 
seem  not  to  have  consulted,  contains  an  inventory  which  was  composed  in 
1729  and  which  identifies  print  runs  for  Moscow  Press  books  that  were 
published  between  1721  and  March  1726.  According  to  this  document,  the 
Moscow  Mirror  had  a  run  of  578  copies,  a  figure  that  Luppov  accepts  in  his 
monograph  on  Petrine  publishing.35  The  inventory  of  1777  lists  a  slightly 
larger  print  run  of  600  copies,  but  the  compilers  of  that  document  typically 
rounded  off  their  figures.36  To  be  sure,  both  of  these  inventories  list  the 
Mirror  as  a  1724  imprint,  whereas  the  title  page  refers  to  a  November  1723 


32  TsGIA  (note  1),  fond  796,  opis'  58,  no.  43,  p.  15. 

33  TsGIA,  fond  796,  opis'  58,  no.  43,  p.  16. 

34  TsGIA,  fond  796,  opis'  58,  no.  43,  p.  16. 

35  Pekarskii  (note  2),  II,  p.  679;  Luppov  (note  1 5),  p.  103. 

36  TsGIA  (note  1),  fond  796,  opis'  58,  no.  43,  p.  23. 
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publication  date.37  This  ambiguity  is  easily  resolved,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  title  page  registered  the  year  when  that  page  was  set  in  type,  whereas 
the  two  inventories  cited  the  year  in  which  the  finished  edition  actually  left  the 
Press.  Thus  a  discrepancy  of  a  few  weeks  or  even  months  between  final 
typesetting  and  public  sale  would  have  been  quite  normal. 

For  Moscow,  then,  we  can  say  the  following:  the  first,  highly  abbreviated, 
civil  abecedarium  was  published  in  1708  in  a  press  run  of  500  copies;  the  first 
full  abecedarium  with  moral  lessons  in  the  civil  script  came  out  in  1709  or  the 
beginning  of  1710  in  a  run  that  was  probably  500  copies,  but  may  have  been 
12,000  copies;  and  the  Moscow  edition  of  the  Mirror  came  out  at  the  end  of 
1723  or  the  beginning  of  1724  in  a  run  of  approximately  600  copies.  Beyond 
these  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  uncovered  of  any  other  Moscow  civil 
abecedaria  from  the  Petrine  period. 

IV 

St  Petersburg,  however,  had  become  the  centre  of  secular  publishing  and 
civil  learning,  and,  in  the  view  of  recent  scholars,  the  new  capital  produced  the 
largest  number  of  reprintings  of  civil  abecedaria,  both  with  and  without  the 
Mirror.  Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  these  printings  that  present  the  most 
serious  problems  of  documentation. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  least  ambiguous  texts.  A  letter  from  Bruce  to  Peter 
dated  8  February  1717  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Mirror  was  designed  to 
include  an  abecedarium.  In  this  letter  Bruce  wrote  that  Peter  had  ordered  him 
to  find  an  azbuka  that  would  be  suitable  for  six-year-olds  to  study,  ‘and  I 
found  two  such  books,  one  of  which  I  translated  and  attached  to  the  azbuka , 
and  these  are  now  for  sale  here  [i.e.  in  St  Petersburg]’.38  An  examination  of 
the  first  printing  of  the  Mirror  reveals  that  it  had  been  published  just  four 
days  earlier,  and  that  the  azbuka  in  question  was  the  Moscow  abecedarium  of 
1710,  now  reprinted  in  St  Petersburg  in  twenty-three  pages  instead  of 
nineteen,  and  in  octavo  rather  than  quarto. 

One  surviving  copy  of  the  second  1717  printing,  curiously,  was  bound 
without  the  azbuka ,  an  indication  that  not  all  of  the  copies  of  the  Mirror 
contained  it.39  Nevertheless,  Bruce’s  letter,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  copies  of 
the  three  St  Petersburg  editions  of  the  Mirror  that  survive  in  repositories  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  show  that  inclusion  of  the  abecedarium  was  the 
norm. 

No  other  copies  of  the  other  purported  St  Petersburg  civil  abecedaria  have 
ever  been  uncovered,  and  as  a  substitute  Bykova  and  Gurevich — and  therefore 
all  subsequent  scholarship — relied  upon  documents  that  A.  V.  Gavrilov  had 

37  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  no.  753. 

38  Pekarskii  (note  2),  I,  p.  302. 

39  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  p.  209. 
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culled  from  the  Synodal  archive  and  reproduced  in  his  history  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Synodal  Printing  House.40  Gavrilov,  though,  did  not  identify 
these  texts  as  civil  abecedaria,  merely  abecedaria.  This  is  an  important 
distinction  since  Gavrilov,  whose  book  constitutes  little  more  than  a  narrative 
embellishment  of  hundreds  of  documents,  many  of  which  he  reproduced 
nearly  verbatim,  was  meticulous  in  differentiating  civil  and  church  alphabets 
wherever  the  sources  permitted.  Where  the  sources  did  not  permit,  he  gave  no 
indication  one  way  or  the  other. 

None  of  the  available  sources,  in  fact,  identifies  these  printings  as  civil 
abecedaria.  Presumably  Bykova  and  Gurevich  deemed  them  civil  because 
there  were  no  surviving  examples  of  St  Petersburg  abecedaria  in  the  old 
orthography  from  this  period.  But  a  re-reading  of  the  relevant  documents 
raises  doubts  about  Bykova  and  Gurevich’s  methodology,  since  Gavrilov 
listed  a  total  of  six  printings  (and  not  four)  of  St  Petersburg  azbuki  from  the 
Petrine  era,  not  including  the  appendices  to  the  Mirror ,  as  well  as  two 
additional  printings  from  the  immediate  post-Petrine  years:41 


Year 

Press  Run 

Retail  Price 

1714 

200  copies 

8  den'gi 

1715 

688  .  . 

6  . . 

1717 

1200  . . 

5  •  • 

1718 

1200  . . 

5  •  • 

1721 

2400  . . 

5  •  • 

1723 

2902  . . 

5  •  • 

1726 

1200  . . 

5  •  • 

1727 

2400  . . 

5  •  • 

It  would  appear  from  the  prices  that  all  of  the  abecedaria  printed  between 
1717  and  1727  were  the  same,  although  whether  or  not  these  were  civil 
abecedaria  cannot  be  deciphered  from  this  information.  A  document  which  is 
reproduced  in  Pekarskii  reveals  that  the  eight -den  'gi  azbuka  was  the  same  as 
the  six-den  'gi  one,  and  that  the  price  was  reduced  in  August  1715  to  make  the 
book  more  affordable,  and  thus  to  improve  sales.42  This  same  document, 
which  lists  monthly  sales  of  books  from  the  bookshop  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Printing  House  between  March  1715  and  March  1718  identifies  all  of  the 
azbuki  sold  during  the  entire  period  identically  as  f azbuki  uchebnyia\  an 
indication  that  they  were  all  one  and  the  same  text.  In  addition,  all  but  the  last 
one  of  these  abecedaria  were  listed  together  in  a  single  archival  document 
(Gavrilov  identifies  it  as  number  196  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Moscow 
Synodal  Printing  House)  without  any  distinction  being  made  between  them. 

40  Gavrilov  (note  21),  p.  41. 

41  Gavrilov,  pp.  41  and  1 61. 

42  Pekarskii  (note  1),  II,  p.  692. 
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Thus  the  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  the  St  Petersburg  Press  was 
reprinting  a  common  abecedarium  between  1714  and  1727.  Why  Bykova  and 
Gurevich  identified  some  and  ignored  others  is  something  of  a  mystery. 

The  picture  becomes  even  more  confusing  when  we  turn  to  an  appendix  to 
Gavrilov’s  book  (taken  from  the  above-mentioned  manuscript  no.  196)  that 
enumerates  dispersals  from  the  St  Petersburg  Printing  House,  where  all  of 
these  books  were  printed,  between  1714  and  1726. 43  Bykova  and  Gurevich 
drew  two  facts  from  this  document.  First,  they  noticed  that  1200  azbuki  were 
dispersed  in  1717  as  compared  to  700  copies  of  the  Mirror ,  from  which  they 
inferred  that  the  Press  printed  a  large  number  of  civil  azbuki  in  1717,  some  of 
which  were  attached  to  the  Mirror  and  others  of  which  were  sold  separately.44 
Secondly,  they  discovered  a  reference  to  the  sale  in  1717  of  sixty-eight  azbuki 
that  had  been  printed  in  the  church  alphabet  in  St  Petersburg  in  1714.  They 
took  this  reference  to  mean  that  the  St  Petersburg  Printing  House  had  printed 
two  abecedaria  in  1714,  one  in  the  old  style  and  one  in  the  new.45  Once  again, 
however,  their  use  of  the  data  is  oddly  incomplete,  since,  as  the  following 
summary  makes  clear,  the  listing  of  dispersals  tells  us  more  than  what  Bykova 
and  Gurevich  put  to  use:46 


Year 

Number  Dispersed 

Retail  Price 

1714 

200 

8  den'gi 

1715 

20 

6  .  .  * 

1716 

688 

6  . . 

1717 

68  (printed  in  1714  in  the 
church  alphabet) 

6  .  . 

1717 

1200 

5  •  • 

1718 

1200 

5  •  • 

1721 

2400 

5  •  • 

1723 

1200 

5  •  • 

1723 

1702 

5  • . 

1726 

1200 

5  •  • 

*  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  document  for  the  1715  dispersal.  Gavrilov 
shows  20  copies  of  an  ‘azbuka  russkaia  uchebnaia’  being  sold  for  6  den  'gi 
each,  but  with  total  income  being  6  rubles.  Obviously  either  the  number 
sold  was  actually  200  or  the  total  income  was  0.6  rubles. 


43  Gavrilov  (note  21),  Appendix  I:  ‘S  1714  godu,  kak  nachalas'  knizhnaia  prodazha,  raznymi 
zvaniami,  knig  i  protchogo  i  grydorovannykh  listov,  v  vykhode  iz  pechati  bylo  po  tsene  porozii, 
pogodom,  a  imianno’,  pp.  I-XLI. 

44  Bykova  and  Gurevich  (note  1 1),  p.  205. 

45  Bykova  and  Gurevich,  no.  137;  and  T.  A.  Bykova  and  M.  M.  Gurevich,  Opisanie  izdanii 
napechatannykh  kirillitsei  1689-ianvar'  1725  g.  (Moscow,  1958),  no.  99. 

46  Gavrilov  (note  21),  pp.  II,  VII,  XIII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXII,  XXV,  XXX,  XXXIV,  XXXV 
and  XXXVIII. 
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Obviously  there  is  a  problem  here  since  the  dispersal  figures  from  the 
Printing  House  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  the  print  run  figures  listed 
earlier  for  the  entries  in  1715  and  1717.  Gavrilov’s  roster  of  publications  lists 
only  one  azbuka  for  1714  rather  than  two,  but  Bykova  and  Gurevich’s 
inference  of  a  second  publication  would  help  to  explain  at  least  one  of  the 
discrepancies.  Still,  the  fact  that  prices  for  the  anomalous  dispersals 
correspond  with  those  that  have  already  been  accounted  for  is  at  least  one 
indication  that  these  may  not  have  been  wholly  separate  texts.  Were  they, 
then,  all  done  in  the  old  alphabet,  and  consequently  intended  to  be  used  as 
part  of  the  traditional  Muscovite  primer  method  of  education,  or  is  the  price 
symmetry  merely  a  coincidence,  in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  there  were  far 
more  civil  primers  in  circulation  than  is  usually  believed? 

The  sources  do  not  allow  for  a  definitive  answer  to  this  question,  but  some 
significant  progress  is  still  possible.  On  13  December  1719  Peter  ordered  the 
St  Petersburg  Printing  House  to  send  a  printing  press  for  church  books  to  the 
Alexander  Nevskii  Monastery  so  that  the  latter  could  begin  to  publish 
religious  books  in  the  old  type.47  About  three  years  later,  on  15  October  1722, 
the  Holy  Synod  ordered  that  all  of  the  edicts,  books,  notebooks  and  sheets  that 
had  been  published  in  the  Moscow  Printing  House  be  given  new  St 
Petersburg  editions.  More  specifically,  the  Alexander  Nevskii  Monastery 
should  take  over  responsibility  for  printing  and  disseminating  all  books  in  the 
old  type,  and  the  St  Petersburg  Printing  House  should  print  the  ones  in  the 
civil  type.  The  idea  was  to  make  St  Petersburg  responsible  for  disseminating 
books  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  dioceses  of  St  Petersburg, 
Novgorod  and  Pskov,  and  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  supplying  books  to  all 
the  other  dioceses  to  Moscow.48 

Theoretically  these  two  rulings  should  have  given  the  Alexander  Nevskii 
Monastery  physical  control  of  all  of  the  old-type  presses  in  St  Petersburg 
either  in  1719,  or  at  the  latest  in  1722.  If  such  a  division  of  labour  had  been 
achieved,  then  one  could  conclude  with  confidence  that  the  St  Petersburg 
Printing  House’s  abecedaria  were  civil.  In  practice,  however,  that  printing 
house  continued  to  publish  a  small  number  of  books  in  the  old  type,  copies  of 
some  of  which  have  survived,  until  1727. 49  Thus  the  physical  capacity  to 
produce  either  variety  of  abecedarium  was  present  during  the  entire  period 
under  consideration. 

The  various  appendices  on  sales  and  print  runs  at  the  back  of  Pekarskii’s 
second  volume,  however,  yield  more  promising  information.  Appendix  B, 
part  3,  a  listing  of  books  that  were  available  at  the  St  Petersburg  Printing 

47  Gavrilov,  p.  32. 

48  Gavrilov,  pp.  146-7. 

49  See,  as  examples,  the  following  references  in  Bykova  and  Gurevich,  Opisanie  izdanii 
napechatannykh  kirillitsei  (note  45),  nos.  192,  206,  212. 
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House’s  bookshop  at  the  end  of  1722,  lists  among  the  press’s  own  books  that 
had  been  printed  in  the  church  alphabet  569  copies  of  an  uchebnaia  azbuka 
published  in  quarto,  available  at  a  retail  price  of  six  den  'gi  (the  extra  den  'ga  is 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  a  paper  binding).50  The  same  document  lists 
no  azbuki  among  its  civil-type  publications  for  any  year.  Equally  noteworthy, 
it  lists  no  Moscow  azbuki ,  which  by  this  time  were  published  exclusively  in 
the  church  alphabet,  among  any  of  the  Moscow  Press  books  that  were  being 
sold  in  St  Petersburg  at  the  time.  In  other  words,  once  St  Petersburg  began  to 
produce  its  own  azbuki  it  stopped  bringing  them  in  from  Moscow,  just  as 
Peter  had  ordered.  This  cessation  makes  sense  only  if  St  Petersburg  had 
abandoned  the  old  abecedarium  entirely — an  extremely  unlikely  occurrence, 
or — more  plausibly — if  it  was  producing  church-type  abecedaria  of  its  own,  in 
which  case  it  no  longer  needed  to  import  the  Moscow  imprints. 

Another  indication  that  the  St  Petersburg  abecedaria  were  church-type 
texts  comes  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  listed  in  sales  records  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  purchased.  Although  the  monthly  sales  sheets  from 
1715  to  1718  said  nothing  about  typefaces,  they  did  tend  to  group  titles 
together  in  clusters  of  secular  and  religious  books.  Most  of  the  time  the 
uchebnye  azbuki  were  listed  among  church  books,  and  very  often  with  other 
church  instructional  books.  Even  Luppov,  who  was  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  potential  significance  of  alphabetic  changes  and  who  looked  upon  all 
primers  as  somehow  secular,  nevertheless  recognized  the  long-term  affinity  in 
the  sales  of  azbuki ,  breviaries  and  teaching  psalters  from  the  St  Petersburg 
Printing  House.51  Had  these  been  civil  abecedaria,  such  an  affinity  would  not 
have  made  sense,  since  the  books  could  not  have  been  used  in  tandem. 

There  exists,  finally,  an  enquiry  made  of  the  chancellery  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  4  March  1736.  This  document  comments  that  people  of  various 
ranks  have  come  to  the  Academy  asking  about  the  availability  of  various  books 
that  had  formerly  been  published  by  the  St  Petersburg  Printing  House  prior 
to  its  closing  in  1727.  The  document  makes  particular  mention  of  ‘primers’ 
{bukvari)  that  had  been  printed  in  the  church  letters.52  The  St  Petersburg 
Printing  House  printed  no  bukvari  of  any  sort  during  this  period,  however, 
and  the  only  Russian  bukvar  'that  was  in  print  between  1721  and  1736  was  the 
Pervoe  uchenie  otrokom  of  Feofan  Prokopovich,  which  was  published  only  by 
the  Alexander  Nevskii  Monastery,  and  later  by  the  Moscow  Synodal  Printing 
House.  Moreover,  it  was  readily  and  widely  available  in  both  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg  at  precisely  the  time  when  these  enquiries  were  being  made  at  the 
Academy.  In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  the  texts  in  question  were  the  old  azbuki 

50  Pekarskii  (note  2),  II,  p.  684. 

51  Luppov  (note  15),  p.  142;  Pekarskii,  II,  pp.  681-8. 

52  Materialy  dlia  istorii  lmperatorskoi  Akademii  nauk ,  10  vols.  (St  Petersburg,  1885-1900), 
vol.  3,  p.  49- 
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uchebnye,  still  another  hint  that  St  Petersburg’s  Petrine  azbuki  were  printed 
in  the  church  alphabet. 


V 

The  evidence,  then,  although  not  conclusive,  points  in  a  single  direction. 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  St  Petersburg  printings  of  civil 
abecedaria  prior  to  the  initial  publication  of  the  Mirror  in  1717,  and  there  is 
some  direct  reference  to  there  having  been  church-alphabet  ones.  The 
abecedaria  referred  to  in  the  sales  list  for  1717  were  most  likely  not  the  same  as 
the  ones  included  in  the  octavo  Mirror ,  but  were  merely  new  printings  of  the 
fi v e-den  gi  quarto  abecedarium  that  was  already  in  circulation. 

The  data  from  the  1720s  further  indicates  church-alphabet,  rather  than 
civil-alphabet,  abecedaria,  most  explicitly  in  the  1722  inventory  but  circum¬ 
stantially  from  the  other  documents  as  well.  In  short,  the  most  plausible 
inference  from  all  of  these  data  is  that  the  St  Petersburg  Printing  House  was 
republishing  a  single  church-centred  abecedarium  from  1714  until  the  close  of 
the  printing  house  in  1727.  Other  than  the  1900  copies  of  the  Mirror , 
therefore,  St  Petersburg  probably  produced  no  civil  abecedaria  during  Peter’s 
reign. 

The  overall  conclusion  from  this  rather  technical  review  is  quite  clear: 
between  1710  and  1727  there  was  only  one  unquestionable  printing  of  a  civil 
scholastic  abecedarium  alone,  in  an  as  yet  unclear  press  run,  and  four 
printings  of  the  Mzrror-cum-abecedarium  with  a  collective  run  of  about  2500 
copies.  Various  inventories  show  that  at  least  1500  copies  of  the  Mirror  were 
dispersed  during  Peter’s  reign,  but  almost  nothing  is  known  about  where  or  to 
whom.53  One  would  expect,  from  their  contents  and  from  their  place  of 
publication,  that  most  of  the  copies  went  to  the  children  of  gentry  attending 
military  academies  in  St  Petersburg,  and  that  few  if  any  made  their  way  to  the 
lower  classes.  But  even  in  the  highly  unlikely  case  that  all  of  the  copies  came  to 
be  used  as  part  of  literacy  instruction,  the  impact  on  the  overall  character  of 
Russian  literacy  would  have  been  minimal. 

During  the  very  years  in  which  these  books  were  in  circulation,  by  way  of 
comparison,  there  were  thirteen  printings  of  Prokopovich’s  Pervoe  uchenie 
otrokom ,  a  church  primer  and  catechism  in  the  old  alphabet.  Although 
Feofan’s  Uchenie  was  a  multi-purpose  text  rather  than  simply  a  primer,  one  of 
its  several  intended  audiences  consisted  of  people  who  wanted  to  learn  to  read. 
The  Uchenie  directed  these  students  exclusively  to  Slavonic  prayer  books  for 
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further  instruction,  and  it  failed  even  to  list  the  new  letters.54  In  addition,  the 
Moscow  Printing  House  printed  approximately  130,000  abecedaria  between 
1708  and  1727,  all  but  12,500  of  which  (and  possibly  all  but  1000  of  which) 
were  unmistakably  church-alphabet  azbuki.55 

At  the  end  of  Peter’s  reign  then,  general  literacy  meant  essentially  the  same 
thing  that  it  had  meant  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign:  the  ability  to  read 
selected  prayers  recitatively  with  the  possibility  of  progressing  to  more 
demanding  devotional  works,  and  nothing  more.  And  under  his  successors, 
the  hegemony  of  church-alphabet  literacy  grew  even  stronger  since,  with  the 
exception  of  four  printings  of  the  Mirror  (1737,  1740,  1742,  1745)  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  Press,  the  publication  of  civil  primers  ceased  altogether 
in  the  three  decades  after  Peter’s  reign.  These  editions,  moreover,  were 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Academy’s  own  gymnasium  students  and  possibly 
those  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  rather  than  for  imparting  basic  literacy  to 
students  elsewhere.  During  these  same  decades  the  production  of  church 
primers  burgeoned,  an  indication  that  the  literacy  for  church  books  was 
expanding  much  more  rapidly  than  the  literacy  for  civil  ones.  It  bears 
recalling  that  the  post-Petrine  decades  witnessed  a  sharp  grammatical  and 
stylistic  split  between  formal  written  Russian  and  Church  Slavonic  (a  split 
that  was  not  yet  evident  in  Peter’s  time),  and  that  each  was  increasingly  far 
removed  from  everyday  speech.  In  such  a  context  the  continued  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  old  texts  with  their  attendant  ritualistic,  non-cognitive  pedagogy, 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  success  in  teaching  the  new  alphabet,  boded  ill  for 
the  penetration  or  comprehension  of  governmental  publications,  and  for  the 
nascent  cosmopolitan  secular  culture’s  pursuit  of  an  audience.56 


54  For  references  to  Prokopovich’s  primer  see  Pekarskii  (note  2),  II,  p.  694;  Bykova  and 
Gurevich,  Opisanie  izdanii  napechatannykh  kirillitsei  (note  45),  nos.  133,  136,  172,  189,  190,  190a, 
193,  208,  209,  210,  21 1;  and  James  Cracraft,  The  Church  Reform  of  Peter  the  Great  (London, 
1971),  pp.  276-89.  There  exists,  of  course,  a  vast  literature  on  Prokopovich  and  his  primer  as  well 
as  a  considerable  documentary  base  concerning  how  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  It  was  used  at 
several  diocesan  schools  during  the  1720s  and  1730s,  and  copies  of  it  were  widely  available  in 
parishes  throughout  the  country.  Whether  it  ever  effectively  competed  with  or  partially 
supplanted  the  old  azbuka  uchebnaia,  however,  is  as  yet  not  clear. 
ss  TsGIA  (note  1),  fond  796,  opis'  58,  no.  43,  pp.  14-24. 

56  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  all  of  the  various  complaints  about  the  failure  of  allegedly 
literate  Russians  to  be  able  to  read  the  civil  script.  Let  us  simply  note  that  as  late  as  1781  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  were  concerned  about  the  large  numbers  of  literate  rural  clergy  and 
beginning  seminarians  who  were  unable  to  decipher  the  civil  script  and  who  therefore  could  not 
convey  the  laws  and  official  pronouncements  to  their  parishioners.  See  the  note  in  Gavrilov  (note 
21),  p.  317. 


CTHXOTBOpeHHH  HOSTa  «TI.  A.» 
M.  A.  JlioGaBHH 


HanaB  nenaTaTbCfl  b  1878  roAy  BOceMHa  jzuaTHjreTHHM  CTy^eHTOM 
IleTep6yprcKoro  yHHBepCHTeTa,  n.  <4>.  5lKy6oBHH  Gbicxpo  3aBoeBaji 
nonyjiHpHOCTb  b  Kpyrax  peBOJiK)UHOHHo-HacTpoeHHOH  mojioaokh.  Ero  cthxh 
b  )KypHajiax  h  cnncicax,  pacxoAHBiHHecfl  noA  nceBAOHHMOM  «FL  5L»,  6bijih 
xopomo  npMHHTbi  b  3toh  cpe^e.  «FIo3t  «FI.  5L »  6biji  caxibiM  jno6HMbiM  h 
nonyjuipHbiM  nosTOM,  Gojiee  Aa:*:e,  neM  C.  5L  HaACOH.  Mbi  18-19-jieTHHe 
fOHOLUH  3aHHTbIBaJTHCb  erO  CTHXOTBOpeHHHMH,  a  MHOrne  H3  HHX  3HaJIH 
HaH3ycTb  h  Aaace  noA^HpajiH  noA  hhx  Myabixy)),1  —  BcnoMHHaji  no3AHee  Apyr 
5lKy6oBHBa  HapoAOBoneu;  M.  W.  FIoiiob.  Flocjie  apecTa  b  1884  roAy  iltcyOoBHH 
no  «npoi|eccy  21-ro»  BMecTe  c  T.  A.  JIonaTHHbiM  h  eme  n^Tbio  TOBapnmaMH 
6bm  npuroBopeH  k  cmcpthoh  Ka3HH,  3aMeHeHHOH  BoceMHazmaTbio  roAaMH 
KaToprn.  Or6biB  OAHHHaAuaTb  neT  b  TiopbMe  m  Ha  KaTopre,  b  ceHT«6pe  1895 
roAa  oh  6biJi  BbicjiaH  b  KypraH,  tjxq  >kmji  Ha  nojio^ceHHH  «ccbijibHo-nocejieHua, 
HMeiomero  npaBO  Ha  3BaHHe  MemaHHHa»,  ho  He  HMea  npaBa  nenaTaTbCfl  noA 
CBOHM  HMeHeM. 

Eme  b  1887  roAy,  He3aAOJiro  ao  cyAa,  b  rieTep6ypre  noA  nceBAOHHMOM 
«MaTBeH  PaMuieB»  Bbiuieji  nepBbiH  cGopHHK  cthxotbopchhh  ilKy6oBHHa.2 
«rjiaBHaB  peAaKAHii  6bijia  nopyneHa  A.  K.  LUejuiepy,  h  nocjieAHHH,  b 
AeH3ypHbix  onaceHHax,  cnjibHO  «nepe6opmHJi»,  bmkjhohhb  Bee  jiynmne  h 
xapaKTepHbie  moh  Beum»,3  —  nncaji  BnocjieACTBHH  ^Ky6oBHH.  PhAaH 
c6opHHK  6biJi  «CTpauiHo  HeGpeacHo,  c  MaccoH  caMbix  BonHiomHx  orienaTOK  h 
npoMaxoB».4  B  1894  roAy  b  MocKBe  aHOHHMHo  Bbiuieji  c6opmnc  nepe- 
BeAeHHblX  5lKy60BHHeM  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  EOAJiepa,  OTpeAaKTHpOBaHHblH 
K.  BajibMOHTOM.5  OAHaKO,  aBTOp  He  6biji  b  BOCTopre  ot  3toh  khhth,  chhtbh, 
hto  c6opHHK  «Majro  yAOBjieTBopHTejTeH,  KaK  no  Bbi6opy  h  HeAocraTOHHOMy 
KOJinnecTBy  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  (Bcero  50  nbec),  Tax  n  no  ueH3ypHbiM 
HCKa>KeHHJiM».6  M3BecTHa  nonbiTKa  #Ky6oBHHa  H3AaTb  c6opHHK  cbohx 
CTHXOTBOpeHHH  b  1894  ro Ay  3a  rpammeH  nepe3  II.  JI.  JlaBpoBa.  HaKOHeu  b 
1895  roAy  b  «PyccKOM  6oraTCTBe»  HanajiH  nenaTaTbca  «B  MHpe 
OTBep)iceHHbix»;  b  tto  >k e  BpeMfl  b  >KypHajie  CTaiiH  noBBjiHTbCB  h  cthxh  3a 
noAnncbK)  «n.  $[.».  Ho  acypHajibHbie  ny6jiHKanHH  He  motjih  yAOBJieTBOpHTb 


1  H.  M.  IlonoB.  n.  A>.  AKy6oBHH  (M.,  1930),  c.  10. 

2  «CTnxoTBopeHHfl  MaTBea  PaMmeBa»  (CTIE,  1887). 

3  UrAAM,(J).  583,  on.  1,ji.  2. 

4  «Ha  jiHTepaTypHOM  nocTy»,  1 927,  JVe  24,  c.  3 1 . 

5  «CTHXOTBopeHH5i  Eo.iyiepa»  (M.,  1895). 

6  PyKonncHbin  oT,neji  mB,  4>.  426,  ea.  xp.  60,  apxnB  M.  M.  Aeaepne. 
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no3Ta.  Mhoaccctbo  CTHxoTBopeHHH,  HanHcaHHbix  ao  apecTa,  nepeBOAW,  iiohth 
Bee  HanHcaHHoe  b  TiopbMe,  Ha  KaTopre  h  b  ccbunce  oeraBanocb  b  pyKonncax. 
Cthxh  b  «PyccKOM  6oraTCTBe»  6biAH  Ha  btopom  nnaHe,  nenaTanHCb,  xa k 
nHcaji  5lKy6oBHH,  «Ha  3aTbiMKy»,  noABepraacb  noMHMO  ueH3ypbi 
noAHuencKOH,  He  MeHee  CTporon  peAaKHHOHHOH  ijeH3ype.  EcTecTBeHHo,  hto 
lleTp  OHJIHnnOBHH  He  OCTaBAAA  MbICJIH  O  c6opHHKe  CBOHX  CTHXOTBOpeHHH, 
xota  hmh  noaTa  «n.  51. »  Ha  KaKoe-To  BpeMa  6bino  3acnoneHO  JI.  MejibiHHHbiM 
- aBTOpOM  «B  MHpe  OTBep>KeHHbIX». 

^BaAHaTb  BToporo  OKTa6pa  1896  roAa  5lKy6oBHH  nHrneT  k  M.  M.  JleAepjie 
—  neTepGyprcKOMy  H3AaTeAio  h  KHHronpOAaBuy,  He3aAonro  nepeA  TeM 
OTKpbiBuieMy  khhachbih  Mara3HH,  c  npeAJio»:eHHeM  «H3AaTb  nepeBOAHOH 
c6opHHK  CTHxoTBopeHHH  H3BecTHoro  <})paHAy3CKoro  noaTa  fflapnfl  BoAJiepa. 
KaK  c  mohm  B3rA«AOM  Ha  3Toro  HHcaTejia  (Majio  y  Hac  noHAToro  h 
CMeuiHBaeMoro  c  «AeKaAeHTaMH»),  TaK  h  c  o6pa3AHKaMH  mohx  nepesoAOB  Bbi 
MorjiH  6bi  03HaK0MHTbca  H3  Moen  CTaTbH,  HanenaTaHHOH  b  Acypnane  «PyccKoe 
6oraTCTBO»  3a  anpejib  TeKymero  roAa».7 8  OAHaKO  3to  H3AaHHe  He  cocToanocb. 
Mepe3  HeCKOJIbKO  AeT,  BKAIOHaH  OTAeJIbHbIM  pa3AeAOM  BO  BTOpOH  TOM  CBOHX 
CTHxoTBopeHHH  nepeBOAki  cthxob  BoA-aepa,  5lKy6oBHH  Ha30BeT  hx  mchtoh 

CBOeH  ACH3HH. 

Me^cAy  TeM  BoceMHaAuaT or o  (J)eBpana  1896  roAa  3aBeAyK>mHH  kohtopoh 
«PyccKoro  6oraTCTBa»  A.  H.  HBaHHHH-llHcapeB,  6biBiHHH  eme  ynacTHHKOM 
«xoACAeHHa  b  HapoA»,  npeAAaraeT  5lKy6oBHHy  H3AaTb  «B  MHpe  OTBep>KeHHbix» 
OTACAbHOH  khhtoh  h,  noAyHHB  corAacHe  aBTopa,  peryAHpHO  HH(f)opMHpyeT  ero 
O  TOM,  KaK  paCXOAHTCa  H3AaHHe. 

llepenHCKa  1896  roAa  c6AH3HAa  5?Ky6oBHHa  c  MBaHHHHbiM-FlHcapeBbiM. 
/jBaAUaTb  HeTBepToro  aBrycTa  5lKy6oBHH  hhihct  eMy:  «FlHTb  3K3eMnnapOB 
«Mnpa  OTBep>KeHHbix»  nonyHHA  eme  20-ro.  HyACHO  ah  roBopHTb  Ba\i  o  tom 
yAOBOAbCTBHH,  KaKOe  AOCTaBHAH  MHe  H  CaMblH  (})aKT  BbIXOAa  KHHTH  H  TO,  C 
KaKOH  THiaTeAbHocTbK)  Bbi  H3AaAH  ee,  KaK  MaAO  narneA  a  onenaTOK  (caMbix 
HeBaACHbix)  h  np.  ripHMHTe  Ace,  AAeKcaHAp  MBaHOBHH,  mok)  cepAeHHyK) 
6AaroAapHOCTb!» 8 

/],BaAHaTb  nepBoro  AeKa6pa  1896  roAa  5lKy6oBHH  o6pamaeTca  k  PlBaHHHHy- 
riHcapeBy  no  Bonpocy  ny6nHKauHH  cthxob: 

Y  MeHfl  k  BaM  MaAeHbKoe  nopyHeHHe.  HHKoaaii  Kohct.9  b  oahom  H3  nnceM 
Kax-TO  noMHHaji  o  mohx  CTHxax.  Baepa  a  OTo6paA  HecKOAbKO  nbecox,  ho 
He  pemaiocb  TpeBOA<HTb  caMoro  H.  K.  TaKHMH  nycTaxaMH.  Ecah  HanaeTe 
B03M0A<HbiM,  6yAbTe  Ao6pbi  noKaACHTe  hx  eMy:  He  toahtch  ah  koc-hto  aaa 
«P.  EoraTCTBa»?  BnpoaeM,  «Ha  MorHAe  no3Ta»  b  hcaom  BHAe,  KOHeaHO, 
HeueH3ypHo;  a  o6bca  aepHHaaMH  Te  MecTa,  kot.  moacho  6biAO  6bi 

7  PyKoriHCHbiH  OTAeA  mB,  4>.  426,  ea.  xp.  60,  apxHB  M.  M.  Aeaepne. 

8  MPAH,  (J).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea-  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  24.08. 1896r. 

9  H.  K.  MnxaHAOBCKHH  —  peaaKTop  «PyccKor o  6oraTCTBa». 
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3aMeHHTb  CTpoKOH  ToaeK.  He  CTaHeT  jth  nocjie  3toto  ueH3ypHee?  B  apyroM 
cthxotb.  «3a6biTbm  apyr»  (KcxaTH  CKa3aTb  3to  oaHO  H3  caMbix  aopornx 
mhc  cthx-hhh)  a  caM  Bbi6pocnji  Koe-HTO,  Hanp.  asa  CTHxa  b  Hanajie: 

Ot  CHaCTbH,  H  BOJTH  H  CBeTJlOrO  JXKK 
Kax  Tpyn,  HaBceraa  OTaeannH. 

3aMeHHji  TaK^ce  «noa  csoaoM  TtopbMbi»  6onee  cjia6biM  BbipaaceHneM  «noa 
nojioroM  TbMbi»  h  T.n.  Heyacean  h  b  tbrom  Bnae  nbecKa  3Ta  He  Morjia  6bi 
npocKOHHTb?  A  Kax  6bi  a  paa  6biji! 10 

«3a6biTHH  apyr»  ‘npocKOHHa’  —  CTHxoTBopeHne  6biJio  HaneaaTaHO  bo 
BTopoM  HOMepe  »cypHajia  3a  1897  roa,  a  «Ha  Moraae  no3Ta»  b  acypHaae  Tax  h 
He  noHBHjiocb. 

HaKOHea  aBeHaaaaToro  anpeaa  1897  roaa  51icy6oBHH  ocmcjihucb 
o6paTHTb€H  K  MBaHHHHy  C  npOCb6oii  06  H3aaHHH  c6opHHKa  CBOHX 
CTHxoTBOpeHHH.  3to  3acTeHHHBoe,  aa>ice  poGicoe,  nncbMO  coBepmeHHO  He 
BimeTCfl  c  ny6jiHUHCTHHecKHMH  BbicTynjieHHHMH  5lKy6oBHHa  ao  apecTa  h 
nocjie  KaToprw,  ho  Hpe3BbiaaHHO  xapaKTepHO  aJifl  ero  anncTOJiapHoro  cthjih, 
Koraa  penb  3axoaHT  o  ce6e,  o  cbohx  )KeaaHHax,  HHTepecax,  noTpe6HOCT«x. 
nuaMeHHbiH  opaTOp  h  nyGjiHijHCT  npeBpamaeTca  b  3acTeHHHBoro  lOHomy: 

Y  MeHJi  k  BaM,  Aji.  Hb.,  6oabmaa  npocbGa.  /Jeao  bot  b  aeM.  ToBapamH, 
npocToayuiHbie  hokjiohhhkh  Moeii  no33HH,  aaBHo  HaymaioT  MeHa  H3aaTb 
cGopHHK  mohx  cthxob.  —  BTaHHe  ayum  o  tom  aceHa  caM  MeaTaio  . . .  Ho  91 
OTJ1HHHO  nOHHMaK),  HTO  H3aaTeaa-aypaKa,  KOTOpblH  B3HJIC3  6bl  Ha  CBOH 
Phck  h  cneT  o6opyaoBaTb  3to  aeao,  HaiiTHCb  He  MO^ceT,  h  hto  pncKOBaTb  a 
aOJl^CeH  Co6CTBeHHbIMH  aeHbraMH.  j3,OBOJlbHO  eCTb  UiaHCOB,  HTO  KHH)KKa  He 

npoftaeT  aepe3  cymecTByiomHe  chhjijiu  h  xapH6abi.  Tax  bot  a  xoTeji  6bi 
y3HaTb  ot  Bac  npeaBapHTeabHo: 

Bo  1-x)  CoraacnTca  jih  peaaKHHa  «P.  6.»  aaTb  Moen  KHHre  cbok>  (})HpMy 
(«H3aaHHe  pea.  ao  «P.  B.»)  h  TaK  ace  noMemaTb  y  ce6a  o6baBaeHHa  o  Heil, 

KaK  h  o  MejibuiHHe  . . . 

Bo  2)  CicojibKo  6yaeT  CTOHTb  H3aaHHe  khhth  b  12  nea.  jihctob,  b  500  h  b 
1000  3K3.,  CHHTaa  Bee  pacxoabi,  BnaoTb  ao  naaTbi  KOppeKTOpy  h  np.  H  — 
b  3)  Hamaocb  an  6bi  y  Bac,  ao6peHuiHH  AaeKcaHap  MBaHOBHH, 
CBo6oaHoe  BpeMa  B3HTb  Ha  ce6a  xaonoTbi  no  opraHH3auHH  stoto  H3aaHHa, 
ecan  6bi  oho  cocToaaocb?  51  CTaBaio  Bonpoc  ToabKo  o  CBo6oaHOM 
BpeMeHH,  Tax  Kax  b  aceaaHHH  BarneM  OKa3aTb  MHe  apy^ecKyio  ycayry  He 
coMHeBaiocb. 

Haaeiocb,  hto  Ha  Bee  3th  Bonpocbi  Bbi  oTBeTHTe  MHe  BnoaHe 
OTKpOBeHHO. 

KpenKO  acMy  Barny  pyicy. 

n.  5lKy6oBHa.n 

XpaHamaaca  b  pyxonHCHbiM  OTaeae  nyuiKHHCKoro  aoMa  nepenHCKa  Me>Kay 
n.  (£.  ^Ky6oBHneM  h  A.  W.  HBaHHHHbiM-FlHcapeBbiM  no3BoaaeT  HapncoBaTb 

10  MPJIH,  (|).  114,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499,  nncbMO  ot  2 1 . 1 2. 1 896r. 

MPJIH,  (j).  114,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  12.04.1897r. 
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KapTHHy  IICOTOTOBKH  «CTHXOTBOpeHHH  II.  FL»,  a  (j)OHAbI  rjiaBHOrO 
ynpaBjieHHH  h  neTep6yprcKoro  KOMHTeTa  no  AejiaM  nenara  b  H,FMA 
AonojiH5noT  ee  3nH30AaMH  npoxoTKAeHHH  KHurn  nepe3  AeH3ypy. 

HTaK,  OTBeT  MBaHBHHa-IlHcapeBa  nocjieAOBaji  He3aMeAJiHTejiBHO. 
^eBBTHaAUaToro  anpejin,  corjiainancb  B3STbCB  3a  H3AaHHe,  oh  nHcaji: 
«...  (J)npMy  «PyccKoro  6oraTCTBa»  asm  TOJibKo  b  tom  cjiynae,  ecjiH  Bbi 
nocxynHTe  b  HHTepecax  pacnpocTpaHeHHH  khhth:  k  HHHAHajiaM  ‘II.  5F’ 
npH6aBHTe  «JI.  MejibuiHH».  3tot  nocjieAHHH  nceBAOHHM  yace  nojib3yeTCH 
H3BecTHOCTbK>,  nonyjwpHOCTb  ero  yBejiHHHTcn  c  noHBjieHHeM  b  P.  B.  BTopon 
nacTH  «B  MHpe  OTBep>KeHHbix»,  n  cGopHHK  Bamnx  cTHXOTBOpeHHH  noHAeT,  3a 
hto  He  pynaiocb,  kotah  6yAyT  CTOHTb  Ha  oGnomce  oahh  HHHUHajibi  «I7.  >F».12 
IIpH  3tom  HsaHHHH  noACHHTaji,  hto  ropa3AO  BbiroAHee  nenaTaTb  1000 
3K3eMnji«pOB,  a  npOAa>KHyK)  ueHy  GyAymen  khhth  cneAyeT  ycTaHOBHTb  oahh 
py6jib. 

MaTepnajibHoe  nojio)KeHHe  ^KyOoBHna  b  KypraHe  6bino  TaKOBO,  hto  phck 
AByMH-TpeMH  COTHHMH  py6neH  RSlft  H3AaHH5I  CoGCTBeHHbIX  CTHXOTBOpeHHH 
3acTaBJTHeT  ero  «npH3aAyMaTbcn  HeMHoro».  Ho  TeM  He  MeHee,  nnuieT  oh 
Aajiee,  «BeposrrHO,  b  KOHAe  kohuob,  pncKHy  —  y)K  oneHb  xohctch  H3AaTb 
KHH^CKy  cthxob.  Ha  Aocyre  nepecMOTpio  cboh  no3THH.  6ara5K.»13  KaK  bhahm, 
Bonpoca  o  HexBaTKe  MaTepnajia  He  GbiJio.  flejio  6bijio  b  OT6ope  HMeBuieroca 
MaTepnajia;  npe^KAe  Bcero  c  tohkh  3peHH»  bo3mo)khocth  npoxo^AeHHH  ero 
nepe3  ueH3ypy.  Hto  >kc  ao  coBMemeHHH  nceBAOHHMOB  «JI.  MejibuiHH»  h 
«n.  n.»,  to  #Ky6oBHH  onacaeTca  KaK  6bi  3to  He  noBpeAHJio  npoxo^AeHHio 
nepe3  ueH3ypy  BTopon  Hacra  «B  MHpe  OTBep>KeHHbix»,  Ha  BbixoAe  b  cbct 
kotopoh  Gbijro  ocHOBaHO  MaTepnajibHoe  Ojiaronojiynne  ero  ceMbH.  B  3tom  >Ke 
nncbMe  5lKy6oBKH  npocHT  no  bo3mo>khocth  BbicbuiaTb  eMy  KOppeKTypy 
6yAyuxeH  khhth  h  Ha3HanHTb  AeHy  en  75  KoneeK:  «jiHinb  6bi  TOJibKo  y6biTKy 
6ojibuioro  He  6buio». 

OKOHnaTejibHO  Bonpoc  06  H3AaHHH  6bui  peuieH  b  KOHn,e  anpejia  —  Hanane 
Man  bo  BpeMH  noe3AKH  >KeHbi  5lKy6oBHHa  Po3bi  <I>eAopoBHbi  b  neTep6ypr. 
/JecHToro  Man  no  B03BpameHHH  ee  b  KypraH  .flKyGoBHH  nnuieT  see  TOMy  ^ce 
HBaHHHHy-nncapeBy: 

Xoth  cecTpa14  h  >KeHa  b  Geceae  c  BaMH  h  nbrrajiMCb  OKa3aTb  MHe 
«Apy>KecKyK)»  ycayry  —  y6eAHTb  Bac,  hto  He  ctoht  H3AaBaTb  mohx 
CTHXOB,  HO  H  OHeHb  y>K  yBHeKCfl  3TOH  MCHTOH  H,  HOBH  BaC  Ha  CJIOBe,  XOHy 
TaKH  npHcaaTb  BaM  b  ckopom  BpeMeHH  pyxonHCb.  Bot  ecjiH  6bi  Hhk. 
Kohct.  Mor  npocMOTpeTb  ee  h  BbinepKHyTb  Te  nbeebi,  KOTopbie  HaHGoaee 
onacHbi  ana  Been  khm™,  —  ho  h  He  nocMeio  oGpaTHTbca  k  HeMy  c  TaKOH 

12  MPJII4,  (J).  648,  Mb  42;  nncbivio  ot  19.04. 1897r. 

13  MPJIM,  (J).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  28.04. 1897r. 

14  Mapna  (PnaHnnoBHa,  npHHHMaBmaa  b  CBoe  BpeMfl  aKTHBHeninee  ynacTne  b  H3aaHHH 
«CTHxoTBopeHHH  MaTBesi  PaMmeBa»  b  1887r. 
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npocb6oH.  Mto  KacaeTCH  noanHCH,  to  b  KOHue  kohhob  npeaocTaBHHio  3to 
BauieMy  ycMOTpeHMio.15 

Kax  Bcerjja  rjiaBHbie  onaceHHJi  5lKy6oBHHa  othochtch  k  ueH3ypHOMy 
pa3penieHMio  h  b  stom  Bonpoce  oh  Bee  6ojiee  nojiaraeTcn  na  pejiaKpHio 
«PyccKoro  6oraTCTBa»,  KOTopan  nocroHHHo  HMeaa  jjejio  c  ueH3ypoH. 
PyKonHCb  c6opHHKa  CKOpo  6buia  OTripaBjiena  b  rieTep6ypr.  3to  npoH3omjio 
CKopee  Bcero  b  nanane  hiohh  1897  ro,aa.  Bo  bchkom  cjiynae  njrroro  hbdjiji 
ilKy6oBHH  siMineT:  «flaBHO  yace  He  hmck3  ot  Bac  HHKaKHx  BecTen  . . .  riojiyHHjiH 
jth  Bbi  npoeKTHpOBamibiH  c6ophhk  mohx  cthxob  h  Kaxyio  peaojnouHio  Ha  HeM 

HOJIO)KHJIH?»  16 

PyKonHCb,  Me>Kfly  TeM,  npeBpamajiacb  b  KHHry.  ^Ba/maTb  neTBeproro 
OKTa6p5i  1897  ro/ja  MBaHHHH-riHcapeB  nncaji  b  Kypran: 

51  TOJibKO  hto  BepHyjiCH  M3  KpbiMa  . . .  B  Moe  oTcyTCTBHe  M3aaHHe  BauiHx 
CTMxoTBopeHHH  npHinjio  hohth  k  KOHuy:  M3  12  jiHCTOB  nanenaTaHo  10. 
KHHra  Moma  6bi  h  bumth,  ecjiH  6bi  He  npHinnocb  BCTaBHTb 
yHHHTO)KeHHbie,  no  Bauiefi  npocbGe,  3arojiOBKH.  Be3  hhx  opHrMHajibHbie 
CTHXOTBOpeHMH  3aH5DIH  6bl  MCHbUIC  10  JIHCTOB,  H  K  H3aaHHK)  6bIJIH  6bl 
npMMeHeHa  npeaBapHTenbHan  ueHaypa,  —  aero  BOBce  He  ^ejiaTejibHO. 
Tenepb,  6jiaroaapa  3aroaoBKaM,  KHHra  yaoBaeTBOpaeT  BceM 
Tpe6oBaHH«M  6ecneH3ypHoro  H3aaHH5i.  ripeanonaraio,  hto  Bbi  nojiyHHTe 
CBoe  aeTHupe  b  Hanajie  HOflGpa.17 

BcTpena  khhth  c  aeH3ypOH,  Kaic  bhjihm,  npejjcTaBjifleTCH  h  aBTOpy  k  H3,aaTejHo 
caMbiM  cjiO^KHbiM  GapbepoM  Ha  ee  nyTH  k  HHTaTejno. 

IIIecToro  H05i6p5i  5lKy6oBHH  c  ejie  CAepacHBaeMbiM  HeTepneHHeM  nnuieT  b 
FleTepGypr:  «KaK-To  nomiBaeT  moh  cGopHHK?  ...  Kor^a  >Ke  peiHHTca, 
HaKoneu,,  cy^b6a  khhth?  51  CTOJibKO  y»ce  paHbrne  BpeMeHH,  BOJiHOBajicn  3a  Hee, 
hto  Tenepb,  no  npaB^e  CKa3aTb,  xnaanoKpoBHO  >K^y  toto  hjih  hhoto  pememifl 
. . .  nporny,  jjoporoH  AjieKC.  MBaHOBHH,  —  ecjiH  cGopHHK  moh  yBHAHT  Bee  TaKH 
CBeT  6o>khh,  BbicjiaTb  MHe  20,  a  to,  no>KajiyH,  h  Bee  25  3K3eMnji5ipOB.» 18  A  Ha 
cjieAyKHHHH  AeHb  b  rieTepGypr  jictht  HOBoe  nncbMo: 

/Joporoii  AjieKcaHAP  MBaHOBHn! 

M3  nncbMa  cecTpbi  ot  nocneaHHx  Hnceji  OKT«6pa  a  3aKniOHaio,  hto 
cGopHHK  MOH  TOJibKO  B  AaHHyiO  MHHyTy  ...  MO>KeT  6bITb  npeaCTaBJieH, 
HaKOHeu,  b  ueH3.  komhtct.  OHa  nniueT,  KpOMe  Toro,  hto  Bbi  jihhho 
yBepeHbi  b  HeH36e)KHOCTH  nepenenaTOK.  51  caM  noHTH  Bee  BpeMH  6bui  b 
3tom  yBepeH,  h  Tenepb  oneHb  >KaneK),  hto  MHe  He  npHxoaHJio  noneMy-TO  b 
rojioBy  npricjiaTb  BaM  HecKOJibKO  3anacHbix  cthxotbopchhh  Ha  3tot 
HenpHHTHbiH  cjiynaii  . . .  Cnerny  HcnpaBHTb  cboio  ouiHGKy  h  nocbuiaio  Koe- 
KaKHe  nbecKH  . . .  CaMo  co6oh  pa3yMeeTc«,  hto  h  6yay  oneHb  aoBoaeH,  ecjiH 

15  MPJIM,  (}).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea-  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  10  Mas  1897r. 

16  MPJIM,  (|).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea*  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  5  Hiojia  1897r. 

17  MPJIM,  (j).  648  JV°  42;  nncbMO  ot  24  oKTaOpa  1 897r. 

18  MPJIM,  (j).  114,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  6  Hoa6pa  1897r. 
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h  b  caMOM  xy^OM  cjiyaae  Bbi  CMO^ceTe  BbicjiaTb  MHe  20-25  3K3.,  KOTopbie  h 
npOCHJl,  B  HX  AGBCTBeHHOM  BH^e.19 

BocbMoro  Hoa6pa  1897  ro^a  THnorpa(j)HH  B.  M.  Bojib(})a  «HMejia  necTb» 
npe^CTaBHTb  b  FleTepGyprcKHH  ueH3ypHbiH  komhtct  «TOJibKo  ato 
OTneHaTaHHbiH»  tomhk  «Cthxotbopchhh  n.  >L ».  Kax  cjie^yeT  m 
conpOBO^HTejibHOH  THnorpa(J)HH  KHura  Bbiiujia  THpaacoM  1200  aoeMiuiflpoB. 
B  Hen  6bijio  onyOjiHKOBaHO  6ojiee  naTHAecHTH  He  neHaTaBinHXCH  paHee 
CTHXOTBOpeHHH. 

A  y>Ke  aseHa/maToro  HOflGpn  H3  U,eH3ypHoro  KOMHTeTa  nocne^OBano 
OTHomeHHe  CTapmeMy  MHcneKTopy  neTep6yprcKHx  THnorpa(j)HH  c 
«noKopHeHuieH  npocb6oH»  c/iejiaTb  pacnopH^ceHHe  o  npnocTaHOBice  Bbinycxa 
KHHrH  b  cbct  «BnpeAb  ao  AaAbHeHHiHx  pacnopB^ceHHH».  PbAaHHe  6bijio 
npHOCTaHOBjieHO  Ha  ocHOBaHHH  AOKJia^a  peH30pa  CoKOJiOBa  ot  Toro  >Ke 
HHCjia.  «B  KHHre  «n.  ft.  Cthxotbopchhh.  C11B.  1898»  —  nncaji  aeH3op,  — 

MHOrHe  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  npOHHKHyTbl  AOBOAbHO  TyMaHHOK)  H 
HeonpeAejieHHOio,  Tax  Ha3bmaeMoio  «rpa>KAaHCKOK)»  acopGbio.  B  o6meM  3th 
CTHXOTBOpeHHH  He  3aKJHOHaioT  b  ce6e  HHnero  Taxoro,  ato  Tpe6oBajro  6bi 
6e3ycjiOBHoro  3anpemeHHH.» 20 

Oco6oe  BHHMaHHe  u,eH3opa  npHBjieKjiH  ABa  cthxotbopchhh  «K  Poahhc  (M3 
0’KoHHOpa)»,  3anpemeHHoe  paHee  a jih  ^ypHajia  «Mnp  Bohchh»,  h  «B  cTpaHe 
conoK»  (Bnoejie^CTBHH  CTHxoTBopeHHe  npHoOpejio  3arojioBOK  «Ha  yTece 
n03Ta»).  OAHaKO,  nOCKOJIbKy  «K  POAHHe»  CTHXOTBOpeHHe,  «OTHOCHIU,HeCfl 
HenocpeACTBeHHo  k  PlpjiaHAHH,  He  bmxoaht  H3  npeAenoB  TepnHMOCTH», 
AeH30p  CHeJI  B03M0)KHbIM  npOnyCTHTb  ero.  (MH(j)HAeCKHH  HpAaHACKHH  aBTOp 
cnac  CTHxoTBopeHHe  pyccKoro  noaTa.)  Be3ycjioBHoro  h3ththh  ixeH3op 
noTpeOoBaji  TOJibKO  ajib  conyBCTBeHHoro  onncaHHH  MOTHjibi  cocnaHHoro  b 
CH6npb  h  TaM  norH6uiero  noaTa  M.  Jl.  MnxaHAOBa  b  cthxotbopchhh  «B 
CTpaHe  conoK». 

Kaic  noHCHHJi  b  cbocm  AOKjiaAe  b  TiiaBHoe  ynpaBJieHHe  no  AenaM  nenaTH 
npeAceAaTenb  lleTepGyprcKoro  ueH3ypHoro  KOMHTeTa  npH  chhthh  apecTa  c 
khhth: 

Abtop  OTbiCKaji  3arjioxuiyK)  h  3a6biTyK)  MorHjiy  MHxaHJiOBa,  cocjiaHHoro 
3a  nojiHTHHecKoe  npecTynneHHe  b  Cn6Hpb,  TaM  yMepmero  b  kakoh-to 
rjiyxoH  AepeBeHbKe.  KpecT  Ha  MorHjie  ero  ynce  ynaji,  a  ctoht  TOAbKO  ABa 
KpecTa  HaA  MorHJiaMH  yMepuiHx  ccbiAbHbix  iioahkob.  Taxan  KapTHHa 
AbiuiHT  HeueH3ypHOK)  TeHAeHuero,  noneMy  w  npeAAonceHO  6bmo 
H3AaTeAHM  HCKAK)HHTb  6oAee  pe3Kne  (J)pa3bi  h  noACTpoHHoe  npHMenaHHe, 
o6bHCH»K)iAee,  mto  penb  hact  hmchho  o  MnxaHAe  HapHOHOBane 
MHxaHAOBe.21 

19  MPJIM,  (|).  1 14,  on.  2,  eA.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  7  Hoa6pa  1897r. 

20  urn  A,  Cj).  777,  on.  5,  1 897  toa,  Nq  1 54. 

UfHA,  4).  776,  on.  21,  h.  1  —  1897r.  a.  170. 
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Kaic  bhahm,  ueH3ypa  noAomjia  k  nepBOMy  c6opHHKy  «n.  JI.»  hhcto 
(J)opMajiBHO,  b  CTHjie  «Ka3eHHoro  HejioBexa»  A.  H.  KpacoBCKoro,  6biBinero 
peH3opoM  eine  b  nymxHHCXHe  BpeMeHa.  B  /jaHHOM  cjiynae  Taicoe  OTHomeHHe 
OKa3ajiocb  b  nojib3y  noara  —  MHoroonbiTHoro  xoHcnHparopa,  hh  Ha  MHHyTy 
hc  3a6bmaBmero  o  peH3ope  —  nepBOM  HHTaTejie  cbohx  cthxob, 
npeAHa3HaaeHHbix  k  nenaTH. 

BbI3BaHHbIH  B  UeH3ypHbIH  KOMHTeT  «OjI1HH  H3  H3/jaTeJieH  r.  KopOJieHKO 
H3b«BHji  corjiacwe  Ha  hckihohchhc  yKa3aHHoro  jiHCTa  h  nepenenaTxy 
CTpaHHu».  THnorpa(J)HK)  cyMejia  «pa3orHaTb»  CTponxH  Tax,  hto  npHUiJiocb 
nepenenaTbrnaTb  Bcero  Herape  CTpaHHnbi,  h  y)xe  TpHHa/maToro  Aexa6p» 
CaHKT-IleTep6yprcKHH  ueH3ypHbiH  komhtct  yBeAOMjian  ruaBHoe  ynpaBjieHHe 
no  AejiaM  nenaTH,  hto  «KHnra  Bbimjia  b  cbct  c  nepenenaTaHHbiMH 
CTpaHHn,aMH».  Hh  aBTop,  hh  H3A,aTejiH  He  HaAejumcb,  hto  Bee  oGohactch  Tax 
6bicTpo.  nocjieflHHe  a aace  Ha  o6jio>xxe  h  THTyjibHOM  jiHCTe  xhhth  BbicTaBHjiH 
1898  toa,  npeAnojiaran,  hto  npoxo)XAeHHe  xhhth  nepe3  neH3ypy  noTpeGyeT 
HecxojibXHx  MecaneB. 

nocbijiaa  b  KypraH  ABaAAaTb  n«Tb  3X3eMnjiapoB  xhhth,  HBaHHHH-ITHcapeB 
nncaji  ^xyGoBHHy  o  pe3yjibTaTax  neperoBopoB  KopojieHxo  b  ueH3ypHOM 
xoMHTeTe:  «Ha  Taxyio  jierxyio  onepaijHio  Bbi  eABa  jih  Aaace  paccHHTbiBajiH».22 

«/3,a  He  paccHHTbiBaji  a  Ha  CTOJib  «jierxyio  onepauHK)»  h  TeM  6ojibme  6biJia 
paAOCTb,  xoTopyio  AOCTaBHJio  Mae  Bauie  nHCbMO»,  —  OTBenaji  eMy  JIxyGoBHH. 
Oh  6bui  yAOBjieTBOpeH  h  xoppexTypoii,  xoTOpyK)  Aepacajia  JI.  B.  KocTpOBa,  h 
BHeuiHHM  bhaom  XHHTH.  O  ce6e  ace  oh  cxpOMHO  nncaji:  «Bce  ee  [xhhth  — 
M.  JI.]  HeAOCTaTXH  (orpoMHOCTb  xoTopbix  «  rjiy6oxo  co3Haio)  Bcenejio 
o6n3aHbi  cbohm  cymecTBOBaHHeM  aBTOpy,  ho  ...  nocjiOBHna  tobopht  BeAb: 
«Bbime  ce6a  caMoro  He  npbirHeuib».23  B  stom  ace  nncbMe  oh  npocHT 
npoH3BecTH  AeHeacHbie  pacneTbi  no  H3AaHHK>  cthxotbopchhh  c  ero  cecTpon 
Mapnen  OnjiHnnoBHOH.  OAHaxo,  xax  MoacHO  noHHTb  H3  ero  nocjieAyromHX 
nnceM,  h  IlHcapeB  h  KocTpoBa  OTxa3anHCb  ot  xaxoro-JinGo  B03Harpa>xAeHHfl 
3a  TpyAbi  no  H3AAHHK)  xhhth. 

Xoth  caM  5Ixy6oBHH  CHHTaji,  hto  c6ophhx  «b  jiHTepaType  6bm  BCTpeneH 
AOBOJIbHO  TaXH  paBHOAytUHO)),24  CJieAyeT  COTJiaCHTbCH  C  OT3bIBOM 

E.  A.  CojiOBbeBa-AHApeeBHna,  noMemeHHOM  AsaAPaTb  acbbtoto  HHBapa  1898 
roAa  b  ra3eTe  «Hobocth». 

no  noBOAy  CTHXOTBopeHHH  n.  JI.  b  JiHTepaType  Bbimeji  MajieHbKHH 
HHHHHAeHT.  O^Ha  HaCTb  KpHTHKH  npOB03TJiaCHJia  ero  HyTb  JIH  He  BeJIHKHM 
no3TOM,  apyran  —  nyTb  jih  He  canoacHHKOM.  Oahh  xotht  BHAeTb  b  HeM 
npHMoro  npoAOjnxaTejiH  HexpacoBa,  apyrne  3y6ocxajiHT,  h  oneHb  cxBepHo 
3y6ocxajHiT,  AOxa3biBaa  3thm  CBoe  jiHTepaTypHoe  TynoyMHe  ...  n.  JI.  — 

22  MPJIM,  (J).  648,  N°  42;  nncbMO  ot  14  HOfl6pa  1897r. 

23  MPJIM,  (J).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  21  Ho«6pa  1897r. 

MPJIM,  (j).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  17  anpejia  1898r. 


24 
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HecoMHeHHbiH  no3T,  HMeiomHH  cbok)  co6cTBeHHyio  onpeAejieHHyK) 
(J)H3hohomhk),  a  3HaHHT,  h  npaBo  Ha  CBoe  onpeAeJieHHoe  MecTO  b 
jiHTepaType. 

]lo3AHee,  Kor^a  Apy3ba,  6e3  BeAOMa  aBTOpa,  npeACTaBHAH  KHHxy  Ha 
coHCKaHHe  riyuiKHHCKOH  npeMHH  1 899  xoAa,  OHa  nojiyHHJia  noxeTHbm  OT3biB 
AKaAeMHH  HayK,  xAe  roBopHjiocb,  «aBTOp  hact  TeM  nyTeM,  KOTopbiH 
npono^ceH  b  Hameii  no33HH  HeKpacoBbiM».25  HocneAHee  >Ke  cjiobo  ocTaBauocb 
3a  HHTaTejieM.  A  HHTaTenb  rojiocoBaji  «3a».  «Ycnex  b  ny6jiHKe  c6opHHKa 
CTHXOB,  npH3HaiOCb  6bIJI  JXJIK  MCHH  HeOACHAaH  (nOMHHTe,  H  BeHb  paCCHHTbIBaJI 
nepBOHanajibHo  HanenaTaTb  jinuib  500  3K3.?)»,  —  nncaji  bcchok  1898  xoAa 
ilKy6oBHH  MBaHHHHy-IlHcapeBy,26  KOTopbiH  b  cbok)  onepeAB  jieTOM  Toro  >Ke 
xoAa  nHcajr  b  KypraH  o  BxopoM  H3AaHHH  icaic  o  caMo  co6oh  pa3yMeiomeMCfl 
Aene. 

Kaic  h  nepBoe  H3AaHHe,  BTOpoe  npeAnonaxanocb  BbinycTHTb  b  cbct 
6e3  npe^BapHTejibHOH  neH3ypbi,  hto  no3BOJiajio  aBTopy  6biTb  cMejiee  npH 
OT6ope  CTHXOTBOpeHHH.  Ho  cymecTBOBaBUiHM  Tor^a  npaBHjiaM  6e3 
npe^BapHTejibHOH  ueH3ypbi  MorjiH  BbixoAHTb  opHrHHajibHbie  cohhhchhh  (ho 
He  nepeBO^Bi)  o6beMOM  He  MeHee  acchth  nenaTHbix  jihctob.  Ho  b  3to  BpeMJi  ao 
>{Ky6oBHHa  aoihah  cnyxH,  hto  no  HOBOMy  uHpKynapy  nenaTHbm  jihct  AonaceH 
HMeTb  He  MeHee  33.000  3HaKOB.  TaKoe  Tpe6oBaHHe  Aejiano  npaKTHHecKH 
HeB03MO>KHbIM  H3^aHHe  CTHXOB  6e3  npeABapHTeAbHOH  UeH3ypbI,  KOTOpaH 
6bijia  HeH3MepHMO  >KecTHe  nocneAyromeH:  «...  paccHHTbiBaTb,  HTo6bi 
npe^BapHTejibHaa  ueH3ypa  nponycTHjia  moh  ophthh.  cthxh,  hcbo3mo>kho»,27 
—  nncaji  5lKy6oBHH  b  neTep6ypr.  nepecHHTaB  koahhcctbo  3HaKOB  b  oahom 
nenaTHOM  nHCTe  nepBoro  H3AaHHH,  oh  HCKaji,  neM  mo^kho  6biJio  6bi  nonojiHHTb 
c6opHHK.  OGbeM  khhth  HaAO  6biJio  no  KpaiiHeH  Mepe  yTpoHTb!  Bcxope, 
OAHaico,  H3  neTep6ypra  npHuuio  coo6meHHe:  Tpe6oBaHHe  33.000  3HaKOB  b 
jiHCTe  —  Bbi^yMKa.  «CeroAHH  npHCTynjieHo  k  Ha6opy.  3HanHT,  MO)Kexe 
ycnoKOHTbCB  BnpeAb  ao  hoboh  TpeBoxH»,28  nHcan  MBaHHHH-nHcapeB 
ceMHa^uaTOxo  ceHT5i6pJi  1898  xo/ja. 

C  HeTepneHHeM  b  KypraHCKOH  xjiyuiH  )kact  aBTop  CBoeii  khhxh,  bmxoa 
KOTOpoii  Bee  3aAep)KHBaeTca  h  3a,aep)KHBaeTca.  HaKOHeij,  ABaAAaTb  ceAbMoro 
AeKaGpa  nojiynaeTca  TenexpaMMa,  hto  KHHxa  Bbiuuia,  a  hh  oahoto  3K3eMnji«pa 
Bee  HeT.  (Ha  THTyjibHOM  ahctc  BbiuieAmexo  HaxaHyHe  HOBoro  roAa  BToporo 
H3AaHHH  yxa3aH  toa  BbixoAa  1898,  a  Ha  o6no>KKe  —  1899.)  «BBHAy 

npa3AHHKOB,  6bITb  MO)KeT,  HeHb35I  6bIJ10  cGpOUHOpOBaTb  KHH^KKH,  HO  OAHH-TO 
3K3eMnjTHp  MO)KHO  6bl  6bIAO  H  He  cGpOUHOpOBaHHblH  nOCAaTb  ...  npH3HaH3Cb, 
MHe  npHxoAHT  b  roAOBy  h  coBceM  y>K  Hexopouine  mmcjih,  —  hto  TenexpaMMa 

25  C6opHHK  O  rxejieHHa  pyccKoro  «3biKa  h  caoBecHOCTH  AKaaeMnn  HayK  1903r.,  Me  2,  c.  12-13. 

26  MPJIM,  (J).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMo  ot  17  anpejia  1898r. 

27  HPAH,(J).  1 14,  on.  2,  ea.  xp.  499;  nncbMo  ot  4  ceHT«6pa  1898r. 

28  MPJIM,  (f).  648,  N°  42;  nncbMo  ot  1 7  ceHTaopa  1 898r. 
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6bijia  He  ot  Bac,  h  h  HeBepHO  ee  iiohhji,  a  c6ophhk  h  He  uyMaji  BOBce 
BbIXOUHTb.>>  29  He/lOyMCBaJI  FleTp  <X>HJIHIinOBHH.  /J,eBHTOrO  HHBapH  >lKy60BHH 
uijier  MBaHHHHy  TenerpaMMy,  uecflToro  CHOBa  irameT:  «PeuiHTejibHO  ne 
noHHMaio,  noporoH  AjieKcarmp  MBaHOBHH,  neM  o6uHCHHTb  cTOJib  nojirypo 
HenpHCbuiKy  c6opHHKa  (xoTb  6bi  ouhh-to  3K3eMiui5ipHHK  yBHAeTb!)  h  Bauie 
MOJinaHMe  ...».30  M30JiHpoBaHHbiH  ot  CBoero  MHpa  aBTop,  ujih  KOToporo 
noHTa  e/iHHCTBeHHafl  CB5i3b  c  coTpyuHHKaMH  h  TOBapHmaMH,  6yKBajibHO  MecTa 
ce6e  He  Haxo/jHT. 

HaKOHeu,  BbicjiaHHbie  H3  rieTep6ypra  ueTBepToro  HHBapu  npHxouHT  b 
KypraH  soeMruiapbi  khhth.  W  b  otbct  ycnoKOHBuiHHcn  >lKy6oBHH  nHuieT 
MBaHHHHy  o6uiHpHoe  nocjiaHHe: 

^oporoH  AjieKcaHAp  MBaHOBHH, 

C6opiiHK,  HaKOHeu,,  npHuieji  h,  pa3yMeeTca,  nocTaBHji  MHe  BejiHKyio 
pauocTb  ...  Hto  KacaeTca  6yMara,31  to  OHa,  kohchho,  He  H3  jiynmHx 
copTOB,  ho  3to  He  6ena;  KHH)KKa  Bce-TaKH  HMeeT  ecjiH  He  H3»mHbiH,  to 
BnOJIHe  HpHJlHHHblH  BHU.  Ho  BOT  HTO  UOCTaBHJIO  MHe,  UOpOTOH  AjieKCaHUP 
HBaHOBHH,  HeCKOJIbKO  TOpbKHX  MHHyT!  OneHaTKH!  Hx  noneMy-TO  BblUIJIO 
ropa3uo  6ojibuie,  neM  6biuo  b  1-om  H3aaHHH,  hjih,  Mo^ceT  6biTb  sto 
noTOMy  Ka^ceTca  MHe  (co  CTpaxy),  hto  HeKOTopbie  H3  3thx  onenaTOK 
BecbMa  cymecTBeHHbi,  —  Hanp.,  «B  jtio6bh  k  cede  moh  cthx  a  3aKajiflji» 
BM[ecTo]  «k  Te6e»,  hjih  «Myxa  peuKoii  rocTben  cTajia»  bm.  «h  My3a».  Hjih 
eme  «5I  caM  6bui  BO»ub»  (!)  bm.  «h  caM  ce6e  6bui  BO>KAb».  Ecjih 
nonauaeTCH  Bee  3to  Ha  3y6oK  «Hob.  Bp.»  h  K°,  Tax  uocTaHeTca  aBTopy  Ha 
opexH  3a  BjiK)6jieHHocTb  b  caMoro  ce6a  h  np.! 

Ho,  pa3yMeeTca,  h  3to  oropneHHe  b  KOHue  kohuob,  B3aop,  h  Korna 
BcnoMHHuib,  hto  Momo  6biTb  HeHTO  xynniee,  to  yjibi6aeuibC5i  TOJibKO. 

Oaho  TOJibKO  npHuuio  MHe  b  rojiOBy:  Hejib3»  jih  ornenaTaTb  xoTb 
HeCKOJIbKO  aeCHTKOB  JIHCTOHKOB  . . .  C  Ba^KHeHIHHMH  OneHaTKaMH  H  BJIO)KHTb 
hx  b  Te  khh)kkh,  KOTOpbie  Bbi  6yneTe  paccbuiaTb  no  peuaxuHHM  . . . 

B  3aKjnoHeHHe,  ouHa  npocb6a:  ecjiH  KHH^cxy  KoppeKTHpoBajia 
JT.  B.  [KocTpOBa],  to  paun  6ora  He  oropnaHTe  ee  couep^caHHeM 
HacToamero  nncbMa.  ${  uaBHO  uyMaji,  hto  nneajibHO  xoporno 
KOppeKTHpOBaTb  CTHXH  MO>KeT  TOJibKO  TOT,  KTO  CaM  HX  nHUieT,  TaK  HTO 
JI.  B.  MHe  b  rojiOBy  He  npnxojiHT  b  HeM-HH6ynb  BHHHTb! 

KcTara  o  CTHxax.  Bbi  npocHTe  ot  mchji  6ojibiue  cthxob  b  HbmeiuHeM 
rouy,  a  y  MeHH  xax  pa3  Hbmne  npeuBHUHTca  Ha  hhx  GojibiuoH  Heypo^can: 
Majiono3THHecKyio  nojiocy  npHxouHTCH  BOo6me  nepe»:HBaTb  3a  nocjienHee 

BpeMH  -  Tax  THrOTHT  3TOT  npOKJIHTblH  KypraH  C  ero  npOKJIHTblMH 

5KHTCHCKHMH  yCJIOBHHMH  H  nOJIHOH  OTOpBaHHOCTbK)  OT  JIIOUeH  H  5KHBOH 
>kh3hh!  . . .  HeCKOJIbKO  cthlukob  Ha  uhhx  Bce-TaKH  nouuiio. 

Barn  n.  5lKy6oBHH. 

29  HPJIM,  4).  1 14,  on.  2,  en.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  7  HHBaps  1899r. 

30  HPJIM,  cj).  1 14,  on.  2,  en.  xp.  499;  nncbMO  ot  10  HHBapa  1899r. 

31  B  njioxo  coxpaHHBineMca  nncbMe  3lKy6oBHHy  ot  4  HHBapa  1899r.  MBaHHHH-riHcapeB 
coo6uiaeT,  hto  nocTaBuiHK  6yMarn  o6MaHyji  ero,  nocTaBHB  6yMary,  He  cooTBeTCTByiomyio 
Bbi6paHHOMy  o6pa3ny. 
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P.S.  KaK-TO  6yayT  pacxoaHTbca  CTHxoTBopeHHa?  Xoth  6bi  b  1^—2  roaa 
pa3omjiocb  2-e  H3aaHHe! 32 

BTopoe,  HcnpaBjieHHoe  h  AonojiHemioe  H3,zjaHHe  coAep^cajro  uejibrn  paa 
HOBbix  nyGjiHKaiiHH,  cpe^H  hhx  h  3aKjnoHaBinaH  c6opHHK  «riecHJi  Tpy#a», 
ony6jiHKOBaHHa5i  KaK  nepeBO#  c  aHrjiHHCKoro  b  pa3^ejie  «H3  HHOCTpaHHbix 
no3TOB»  no j\  3arjiaBneM  «BoceMb  nacoB».  HcTopna  co3,naHH5i  n  Hey^aBuiajica 
nonbiTKa  nyOjiHKauHH  stoto  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  b  «PyccKOM  6oraTCTBe» 

nO,apo6HO  paCCMOTpeHa  B.  H.  /^BHHJIHHHOBblM33  -  BBTOpOM  OCHOBHbIX 

nccjieaoBaHHH  TBopnecKon  6norpa(J)HH  5lKy6oBHHa.  Otmcthm  Jinuib,  hto 
MeHee  3aBHCHMbiH  ot  peAaKixnn  «PyccKoro  6oraTCTBa»  b  no^6ope 
CTHXOTBOpeHHH  J\Jl%  CBOHX  c6opHHKOB,  5lKy60BHH  BKJIIOHHJI  erO  KaK  TOJIbKO 
yOe/jHJicji,  hto  «PyccKoe  6oraTCTBo»  nenaTaTb  bth  cthxh  He  6y/jeT.  BTopoe 
H3AaHne  Bbimjio  KaK  n  nepBoe  rapa^OM  1200  aoeMnnapoB  6e3  oco6bix 
ocjro^HeHHH  c  ueH3ypOH  n  pacxozinjiocb  Hennoxo.  Bo  bchkom  cjiynae  nepe3 
MecHtt  nocjie  Bbixo^a  khhth  MBaHHHH-FlHcapeB  yace  bh/jht  peajibHbiM  n  TpeTbe 
H3^aHne  «CrHxoTBopeHHH  IT.  5L»,  KOTopoe  Bbmuio  b  KOHu,e  1899  roaa,  Kor^a 
no3T  n.  51.  OKa3ajica  b  F[eTep6ypre  —  Ha  nojioaceHHH  nojiyOojibHoro, 
nojry3aKjTK>HeHHoro.  IlepenHCKa  ero  c  HBaHHHHbiM-IlHcapeBbiM  h  c  pe/jaKijHeH 
«PyccKoro  6oraTCTBa»  c  MOMeHTa  noflBjieHHH  5lKy6oBHHa  b  FIeTep6ypre  hocht 
y^e  oTpbiBOHHbm  xapaKTep  —  3anncKH,  OTKpbiTKH,  t.  k.  ocHOBHbie  Bonpocbi 
pemajiHCb  npH  jiHHHbix  BCTpenax.  C  1901  ro^a  c6opHHKH  CTHXOTBOpeHHH 
#Ky6oBHHa  BbixonHT  b  RByx  TOMax.  PIpHHeM  nocjie  nojiyneHHH  npaB 
rpa^aHHHa  caMo/jep^KaBHoro  rocy^apCTBa  b  1903  ro^y  5lKy6oBHH  yace  He 
CTpeMHjicH  k  KOHcnHpaijHH  h  c  1906  ro^a  ero  cthxotbopchhh  Bbixo^HT  y»ce  c 
paCKpbITHeM  nCeB^OHHMOB. 

rTonyjiHpHOCTb  cthxob  5lKy6oBHna  6bijia  BejiHKa;  no  Mepe  npo,aa)KH  ohh 
Bbixo^HJiH  hobmmh  h  HOBbiMH  H3/jaHH5iMH.  FIocjieAHee,  y>Ke  nocMepTHoe, 
H3AaHne  nepBoro  (cHHTan  ot  nepBoro  H3^aHHH  1898  ro/ja)  TOMa  Bbiumo  b  1913 
rojxy  c  noMeTon  «Ce,zjbMoe  H3#aHHe».  FIomhmo  c6ophhkob  c  Ha3peBaHneM 
hoboh  peBOJHOHHOHHOH  cHTyan,HH  b  Pocchh  Bee  name  CTHXH  5lKy6oBHna 
nenaTajiHCb  b  BH/je  6pouiK)p,  b  ra3eTax  h  jiHCTOBKax. 

BnocjieacTBHH,  b  1918  ro^y,  CTOJib  co3ByHHoe  HacTpoeHHK) 
peBOJifonHOHHbix  Macc  TBopnecTBO  ^Ky6oBHna  Oy^er  o6bHBjieHO 
T  OCy/japCTBeHHblM  HapO^HblM  .HOCTOHHHeM.  OAHaKO,  nOKa  HTO  C  pOCTOM 
nonyjiapHOCTH  cthxob  b  peBOJHOHHOHHOH,  oco6eHHO  b  nponeTapCKOH,  cpe^e 
pocjio  h  conpoTHBjreHHe  neH3ypbi,  oco3HaBmeH  HOByio,  He  cymecTBOBaBuiyio 
Hee  paHee  onacHOCTb  cthxob  n.  51. 


32  HPJIM,  (J).  1 14,  on.  2,  en.  xp.  499;  nucbMO  ot  15  HHBapa  1899r. 

33  n.  O.  5lKy6oBHH.  CTHXOTBOpeHHH.  EH6jiHOTeKa  noTTa.  Eojibinaa  cepna.  BTopoe  H3flaHHe  (Jl., 
1960).  BcTynHTejibHaa  CTaTba  h  npHMenaHHH  B.  H.  /jBHHHHHHOBa.  B.  H.  ^bhhhhhhob.  Men  h  nnpa 
(M.,  1969). 
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TaK,  b  1913,  6ojiee  neM  nepe3  aea  roaa  nocjie  CMepTH  5lKy6oBHHa,  b  FjiaBHoe 
ynpaBjieHMe  no  aeaaM  nenaTH  m3  CaHKT-rieTep6yprcKoro  Fy6epHCKoro 
^anAapMCKoro  ynpaBjieHMB  nocTynnjia  6pomiopa  «M3  CTHxoTBOpeHHH 
Jl.  MejibuiHHa  (FI.  51.)  «5Kn3Hb  —  6opb6a,  a  He  pa6cTB0  ...».  H3aaHHe 
H.  E.  FlapaMOHOBa.  «)U,OHCKaH  penb»  b  PocTOBe-Ha-floHy;  aeH3ypHoe 
pa3pemeHne  ot  15  Htoaa  1904  r.»  raaBHoe  ynpaBjieHne  HanpaBHjio  6pouiK)py 
pOCTOBCKOMy  HHCneKTOpy,  KOTOpbin 

Hamen,  hto  b  noMemeHHbix  b  3tom  c6opHHKe  CTHxoTBopeHHax  «EHTBa 
)kh3hh»,  «IIejiOBeK»,  «3KypaBan»  h  «<I>aHTa3Hfl»  b  ajuieropHaecKOH  (J)opMe 
onncbiBaioTCJi  h  BOCXBanaioTCfl  6yHTOBin,HHecKHe  CTpeMjieHHa  n 
BbiCTynjieHHH,  yOHTbie  peBoaioimoHHbie  ae»TeaH  BbiCTaBjiaioTca 
aocTOHHbiMH  noapaacaHHa  6opuaMH  3a  npaBay  h  repoaMH. 
PeBOJiiouHOHHoe  HacTpoeHHe  aBTOpa,  CKpbmaiomeecji  noa  MacKOH 
CTpeMaeHHH  k  ripaBae  h  CBo6oae,  MoaceT  aerKo  Hairra  oTKaHK  b  yMax 
He3peabix  HHTaTeaefi  h  Bbi3BaTb  noapaacaHHe. 

B  c6opHHKe  3aTparHBaioTca  h  comiaabHbie  Bonpocbi:  Tax  b 
CTHxoTBOpeHHH  «B  TeaTpe»  TeHaeHUH03H0  noanepKHBaeTca  npoTHBopenne 
KaaccoBbix  HHTepecoB;  b  cthxotbopchhh  «BaTpaK»  TeHaeHimo3HO 
yKa3biBaeTc«  Ha  pa3opeHHe  3eMaenauma  3a  hcb3hoc  noaaTen,  KOTopwe 
aBTop  npoHHHecKH  Ha3biBaeT  «CB«meHHOH  3anoBeabio  He6a»;  b 
CTHXOTBOpeHHH  «HeCHaCTHbie»  KaTOp^CHHKH  Ha3bIBaiOTCa  «CBeTabIMH 
CTpaaaabuaMH  cbo6o,hi>i»,  «3aMyneHHbiM  tchhm»,  KOTopbix  aBTop  «uuieT 
npHBeT».  Floa  BHaoM  «Cb»toh»  aBTop  npeacTaBaaeT  aocTynHyio 
peBoaioimoHepKy.34 

B  HTore  Ha  KHHry  6bia  HaaoaceH  npeaBapuTeabHbiH  apecT,  a  npoTHB 
H3aaTeaa  OKpyacHOH  npoxypop  B036yaHa  cyae6Hoe  aeao.  Cya,  oaHaKo,  CHaa 
apecT  c  6poimopbi,  H3aaHHOH  BoceMb  aeT  Ha3aa  h  He  CTaa  npecaeaoBaTb  ee 
H3aaTeaa. 

He  yaHBHTeabHO,  hto  no  yica3aHHK)  «CBepxy»  poctobckhh  HHcneKTop 
BHHMaTeabHO  h  npHanpHHBO  npoHHTaa  KHHry,  aaB  BnoaHe  aeabHbiH 
aHaaH3  BOCbMH  H3  TpHaaaTH  Tpex  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  (nOHTH  OaHa  HeTBepTb 
coaep^aHHa  6pouiK)pbi).  Ammm  3tot  ocHOBaH  He  Ha  hhcto  (J)opMaabHOM 
ToaKOBaHHH  nyHKTOB  aeH3ypHbix  npaBHa,  a  npe>Kae  Bcero  Ha  aoBoabHo 
Tpe3BOM  COHHaabHO-noaHTHMeCKOM  npOHTeHHH  TeKCTa  CTHXOTBOpeHHH. 
YaHBHTeabHblM  B  3TOH  IipOCTpaHHOH  nOaHIjeHCKOH  peaeH3HH,  Ka>KeTC5I,  HTO 
Bee  BoceMb  KpaMoabHbix  cthxotbopchhh  Gbian  ony6aHKOBaHbi  b  pa3aHHHbix 
H3aaHH»x  cOopHHKa  CTHxoTBOpeHHH  II.  5F  h  noBpeMeHHbix  noaueH3ypHbix 
H3aaHHHX.  no  Been  BepOHTHOCTH,  B  TO  BpeMH  3TH  CTHXOTBOpeHHfl  6biaH 
nponymeHbi  He  ToabKO  noTOMy,  hto  HexoTopbie  H3  hhx  noaaBaancb  KaK 
nepeBoaHbie,  a  Koe-rae  6bian  onymeHbi  caMbie  KpaMoabHbie  ctpokh.  /Jeao  b 
tom,  hto  CHTyauHH,  cKaaabiBaBinaaca  b  cTpaHe,  6biaa  oco3HaHa  aHTepaTypHO- 


34 


UrH A,  (j).  776,  on.  17,  1913  roa,  neno  JSfo  384. 
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nOJTHUeHCKHMH  BJiaCTBMH  C  HeKOTOpbIM  0n03AaHHeM,  H  BOCnpHflTHC  CTHXOB 
>lKy6oBHHa  HHTaTeJIBMH  6bIJIO  3THMH  BJiaCTHMH  no  HaCTOBmeMy  0C03HaH0 

yyKQ  nocjie  ero  CMepTH.  B  /jaHHOM  cjiynae,  KaK  h  b  1905  ro^y,  Kopua  nocjie 
AeBBToro  BHBapfl  noaT  n.  H.  6biJi  Ha  HecKOJibKO  He^ejib  nocaaceH  3a  peiueTKy, 
»:aH^apMbi  h  iiojihhhb  OKa3ajiHCb  npoHHuaTeubHee  h  onepaTHBHee,  neM 
ueH3opbi.  U,eH3ypa,  o^HaKo,  to>k e  cyMejia  nojio>KHTb  cboh  ubctok  Ha  Morany 
noaTa,  Bbipe3aB  h  yHHHTO)KHB  «nocpeACTBOM  pa3pbiBaHHH  Ha  Mejncue  nacTH»  b 
1915  ro/jy  HecKOJibKO  CTHXOTBOpeHHH  H3  c6opHHKOB,  H3/jaHHbIX  b  1910  h  1913 
ro^ax.  Cpe^H  ymiHTO>KeHHbix  OKa3ajiHCb  «KpacHbiH  CHer»,  nocBameHHoe 
AeBHTOMy  HHBapa  1905  ro^a,  h  «3eMjia»,  npOHHKHyToe  ««BHbiM  CTpeMJieHHeM 
aBTopa  B036y^HTb  b  HHTaTenax  KpaHHe  Bpa>K/je6Hoe  nyBCTBo  no  OTHomeHmo  k 
noMeu3HKaM».35  U,eH3ypa  3^ecb  6buia  coBepmeHHO  «npaBa»,  ho  rapaac 
c6ophhkob  yace  b  ochobhom  pa3omejica. 


35 


UrMA,  cj>.  776,  on.  10,  Ns  1578. 


Modem  Czech  Book  Design  and  Illustration 

Devana  Pavlik 


Czech  illustration  is  still  relatively  little  known  outside  its  own  country  and, 
although  the  situation  is  better  on  the  Continent,  it  is  virtually  unknown  in 
Britain  except  for  some  current  children’s  books  issued  mostly  through 
Hamlyn.  The  lack  of  source  material  in  the  English  language  could  be  the 
reason  why  developments  in  Czechoslovakia  are  not  mentioned  in  works  on 
the  history  of  European  book  arts.  But  even  in  the  Czech  language  material  is 
not  easily  available.  A  comprehensive  history  of  Czech  book  design  and 
illustration  does  not  yet  exist,  and  information  about  the  subject  can  so  far 
only  be  gleaned  from  journal  and  newspaper  articles,  occasional  monographs 
on  individual  artists,  and  exhibition  catalogues,  which  are  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain. 

The  exhibition  ‘One  Hundred  Czechoslovak  Books’  in  London  in  19291 
represented  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  acquaint  the  British  public  with 
modern  Czechoslovak  book  design.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1949,  an  exhibition 
of  nearly  four  hundred  Czech  books  was  mounted  at  the  Grillion  Galleries 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy.2  In  the  United  States  the 
emigre  designer  Ladislav  Sutnar  had  an  exhibition  in  the  1960s  and,  more 
recently,  in  1984,  a  travelling  exhibition  of  the  twentieth-century  Czech  book 
was  organized.3  In  1987  the  January  issue  of  Fine  Print  was  dedicated  to 
Czech  book  arts.  Slowly  modern  Czech  book  design  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  by  book  collectors  outside  its  own  country,  and  works  of  the 
Czech  avant-garde  are  beginning  to  appear  in  catalogues  of  specialist  Western 
European  and  American  booksellers.  In  1986  the  British  Museum  mounted 
an  exhibition  of  recently  acquired  Czech  original  prints  and  produced  a  well 
researched  and  richly  illustrated  catalogue.4  In  conjunction  with  this 
exhibition,  the  British  Library  presented  a  display  of  forty-one  Czech 
illustrated  books  from  its  collections  to  complement  the  original  graphic  work 
of  printmakers,  several  of  whom  were  also  book  designers  and  illustrators  who 
contributed  greatly  towards  the  development  of  the  Czech  book  arts.  The 
present  article  is  based  on  a  gallery  talk  given  at  the  exhibition. 

The  modern  Czech  book  is  now  firmly  established  as  a  major  genre  of  the 
applied  arts  in  Czechoslovakia.  Both  readers  and  book  collectors  have  come  to 


1  P.  H.  Toman,  Zdenka  Braunerova  (Prague,  1963),  p.  1 19. 

2  Exhibition  of  Czechoslovak  Book  Design ,  arranged  by  the  Embassy  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  and  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Culture  (London,  1949). 

3  ‘Czechoslovakia  and  the  Book’,  Fine  Print  13,  no.  1  (1987),  p.  15. 

4  I.  Goldscheider,  Czechoslovak  Prints  from  1900  to  1970  (London,  1986). 
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expect  the  high  quality  of  design  and  illustration  which  was  developed  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  through  close  cooperation  between  author,  artist  and 
publisher.  It  was  the  book  that  became  for  some  artists  the  chief  vehicle  for 
their  self-expression,  and  literature  often  provided  inspiration  for  Czech 
artists,  some  of  whom  became  better  known  for  their  illustrative  work  than 
for  their  paintings,  watercolours  or  original  prints.  There  are  some  whose 
work  has  been  familiar  to  Czech  people  from  their  first  ABC  books  and 
whose  artistic  imprint  has  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  cultural 
consciousness. 

Book  illustration  has  an  old  tradition  in  the  Czech  lands,  beginning  with 
illuminated  manuscripts,  continuing  with  woodcuts  in  early  printed  books, 
and  followed  by  copper  and  steel  engravings.  The  eighteenth-century  outlook 
on  illustration  as  having  a  role  secondary  to  the  text  was  first  challenged  in 
France  and  England,  where  artists  and  publishers  made  the  first  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  book  illustration.  Lithography,  a  technique  beloved  by 
Romantic  illustrators,  never  really  took  off  in  Bohemia5  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  invented  by  a  native  of  Prague,  Alois  Senefelder,  in  1798. 

Wood  engraving,  re-introduced  in  England  by  Thomas  Bewick  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,6  and  fully  revived  as  a  fine  art  by  the  1840s,  enjoyed 
its  golden  age  in  the  1860s.7  It  began  to  be  introduced  in  Bohemia  via 
Germany  towards  the  end  of  the  1850s.  In  Prague  in  1857  the  publisher  Karel 
Bellmann  engaged  the  leading  Czech  artist  Josef  Manes  (1820-1871)  to  make 
drawings  for  wood  engravings  for  the  Kralovedvorsky  manuscript  (Fig.  i).8 
The  manuscript  was  a  Romantic  literary  forgery  in  the  manner  of  Ossian, 
‘discovered’  in  1817.  At  the  time  of  Manes’s  commission  to  illustrate  its  new 
edition  it  was  still  being  accepted  as  a  genuine  thirteenth-century  Czech  epic. 
In  his  drawings  Manes  aimed  at  a  much  higher  quality  of  work  than  was  the 
accepted  current  standard.  He  wanted  to  recreate  a  picture  of  the  ‘Golden 
Age’  of  the  Czech  nation  and  give  a  definite  art  form  to  a  hazy  image  of  the  life 
of  his  ancient  forbears.  In  a  synthesis  of  current  knowledge  of  the  social  life 
of  the  ancient  Slavs,  based  on  historical  sources  and  archaeological  finds  as 
well  as  folk  costume  and  his  own  artistic  imagination,  Manes  succeeded  in 
creating  what  is  basically  a  pagan  Slavonic  type.9  His  figurative  drawings  are 
complemented  by  ornamental  design  which  was  based  both  on  these 
historical  sources  and  on  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the  Middle  Ages.10 


5  H.  Volavkova,  Mikolas  Ales  a  ceska  kniha  (Prague,  1933),  p.  8. 

6  S.  Houfe,  The  Dictionary  of  British  Book  Illustrators  and  Caricaturists  (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  1978),  p.  234. 

7  Houfe  (note  6),  p.  133. 

8  A.  Matejcek,  Manesovy  ilustrace  (Prague,  1952),  p.  60. 

9  Matejcek  (note  8),  p.  71. 

10  Matejcek  (note  8),  p.  79. 
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Fig.  1.  Illustration  by  Josef  Manes  for  Rukopis  Kralodvorsky ,  1861  (original  page  size 

375  x  270mm) 
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Unfortunately  it  seems  that  the  Czech  public  was  not  yet  ready  for  what 
would  today  be  an  expensive  ‘coffee  table’  book.  Only  five  subscribers  were 
found  for  the  first  instalment  (1861)  and  the  whole  project  came  to  a  halt,  with 
most  of  Manes’s  drawings  remaining  unused.11  The  British  Library’s  copy 
bears  an  ownership  stamp  of  a  very  early  date  (1863),  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  British  Museum  was  one  of  the  five  subscribers.  The  edition  is 
certainly  a  very  scarce  one.  The  Museum  of  Applied  Arts  in  Prague  exhibited 
recently  only  a  reprint  from  19 17. 12  Manes’s  art  was  at  the  beginning 
influenced  by  German  Romanticism  but  he  created  his  own  style,  enriched  by 
a  realistic  outlook  appreciated  by  later  generations,13  and  he  laid  down 
foundations  which  were  built  upon  by  later  artists. 

Manes’s  influence  is  perceptible  in  the  work  of  his  immediate  follower 
Mikolas  Ales  (1852-19 13), 14  the  most  talented  artist  of  his  generation,  who 
became  the  country’s  best  loved  illustrator.  Ales’s  work  spanned  some  forty 
years  and  he  produced  over  eight  thousand  drawings.15  His  favourite 
technique  was  pen-and-ink  using  a  pen  made  from  reeds.  He  produced 
numerous  illustrations  for  magazines,  including  humorous  cartoons  ( Palecek 
in  the  1870s  and  Sotek  and  Kvety  in  the  1880s),  but  it  was  the  commission  in 
1884  to  illustrate  the  Kralovedvorsky  and  Zelenohorsky  manuscripts  that 
gave  him  the  chance  to  carry  further  Manes’s  heritage  and  develop  his  own, 
specifically  Czech,  style.16  Among  his  best  work  are  illustrations  for  historical 
novels  by  his  contemporaries  A.  Jirasek  and  K.  V.  Rais,  with  both  of  whom  he 
maintained  a  lifelong  relationship.17  These  little  genre  scenes  enabled  him  to 
develop  fully  his  greatest  strength — the  depiction  of  Czech  country  folk.  The 
lyrical  qualities  of  Ales’s  style  were  best  utilized  in  illustrations  for  the 
collection  of  Czech  folk  poetry  and  songs  Spalicek  (Fig.  2)  (issued  periodically 
in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century).18  In  his  compositions  for 
this  work,  which  has  delighted  several  generations  of  Czech  readers,  Ales 
showed  a  deep  feeling  for  the  integration  of  the  text  with  the  illustration,  as  he 
did  not  merely  provide  a  picture  but  also  hand-drew  the  text  to  blend  in  with 
it.  Ales  has  been  called  the  Czech  Walter  Crane,19  and  it  is  a  measure  of  Ales’s 
magic  that  a  hundred  years  later  his  illustrations  are  still  being  regularly 
published  (the  latest  edition  of  Spalicek  was  issued  in  1985). 


11  Matejcek  (note  8),  pp.  1 10-1 1 1. 

12  J.  Rous,  Ceska  kniha  na  prelomu  79.  a  20.  stolen'  (Prague,  1983),  p.  [18]. 

13  Volavkova  (note  5),  p.  1 1. 

14  Volavkova  (note  5),  p.  75. 

15  E.  Pacovsky,  ‘Vyvoj  ceskeho  umeni  ilustracniho’,  in  Ceskoslovenskd  vlastiveda  7  (Prague, 
1933),  P-  532. 

16  K.  B.  Midi,  M.  Ales  (Prague,  1912),  pp.  60-65. 

17  Volavkova  (note  5),  pp.  96-98. 

18  ‘Czechoslovakia  and  the  Book’  (note  3),  p.  16. 

19  Volavkova  (note  5),  p.  84. 
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Fig.  2.  Illustration  by  Mikolas  Ales  for  Spalicek ,  1950  (original  page  size  293  x  210mm) 
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Ales’s  depiction  of  ordinary  life  was  a  definite  step  towards  realism  in 
Czech  book  illustration.  The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
emergence  of  large  publishers  (J.  Otto,  J.  R.  Vilimek,  F.  Simacek)  who 
founded  illustrated  magazines  such  as  Svetozor  (1867)  and  Zlata  Praha 
(1884). 20  Their  pages  responded  readily  to  the  efforts  of  new,  aspiring 
illustrators  as  well  as  those  already  well  established.  The  flourishing  literary 
life  of  the  period  stimulated  the  growing  publishing  industry  that  moved  more 
towards  large,  popular  editions  with  illustrations  rendering  in  detail  the 
domestic  life  of  town  and  country.  The  importance  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  book  began  to  be  realized.  Bright  publishers’  pictorial  cloth  bindings 
were  the  speciality  of  Viktor  Oliva  (1861-1928),  the  most  significant  artist  of 
the  commercial  book  production  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Oliva  was  an  artist  who  not  only  knew 
how  to  respond  readily  to  the  application  of  photomechanical  reproduction  to 
book  illustration  but  was  also  able  to  incorporate  his  own  ideas  and 
innovations.  His  idea  of  releasing  the  illustration  from  the  stereotyped  framed 
composition  and  placing  it  within  the  text21  produced  memorable  illustrations 
for  the  poetry  of  J.  Neruda,  S.  Cech  and  J.  Vrchlicky.  He  was  the  first  among 
Czech  illustrators  to  move  away  from  a  descriptive  accompaniment  of  the  text 
towards  a  visual  expression  of  the  overall  atmosphere  of  the  literary  work,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  first  illustrator  to  comprehend  fully  the  tragedy  of  K.  Macha’s 
Maj,  the  classic  poem  of  Czech  Romanticism.22  Oliva  was  also  the  first  artist 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Czech  reading  public  the  social  problems  of  the 
day.23 

Oliva  was  one  of  the  young  artists  emerging  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
who  felt  the  need  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  developments  in  the  main 
art  centres  of  Europe.  One  of  the  first  to  go  to  Paris  was  Ludek  Marold 
(1865-1898),  a  talented  artist  who  was  soon  in  great  demand  by  Paris 
publishers  of  illustrated  magazines  and  books  for  his  elegant  drawings  of 
contemporary  Parisian  society.24  The  cgay  nineties’  style  of  his  masterly 
black-and-white  gouaches  of  beautiful  young  ladies  was  also  a  great  success  in 
Prague  where  Marold  became  much  imitated.25 

A  Czech  artist  whose  name  became  synonymous  with  the  French  art 
nouveau  was  Alphons  Mucha  (1860-1939).  Mucha  was  one  of  the  artists  who 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  heritage  of  Manes  and  Ales.26  But  while  Manes’s 

20  J.  Rous,  ‘Viktor  Oliva’,  Move  knihy  9  (1987),  p.  8. 

21  J.  Prochazkova,  Vystava  z  dila  Viktor  a  Olivy  (Prague,  1977),  p.  7. 

22  Rous  (note  20). 

23  Prochazkova  (note  21),  p.  7. 

24  P.  Wittlich,  Ceska  secese  (Prague,  1985),  pp.  97-99. 

25  J.  V.  Scheybal,  Adolf  Kaspar  (Prague,  1957),  p.  14. 

26  E.  Svoboda,  ‘Alsovy  knizni  a  casopisecke  ilustrace’,  in  Mikolas  Ales:  ilustrace,  by  H. 
Volavkova  (Prague,  1964),  p.  224. 
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languorous  female  type  and  his  ornamentation  were  made  more  Czech  by 
Ales,  they  were  developed  into  a  more  international  style  by  Mucha.  Mucha  is 
mainly  remembered  for  his  posters  and  other  graphic  designs  but,  according 
to  his  son,  the  writer  Jifi  Mucha,  ‘he  himself  laid  great  importance  on  this 
aspect  of  his  work  and  it  is  in  his  book  illustrations  that  he  gave  full  expression 
to  his  main  preoccupations  in  life — nationalism  and  religion.’27  The  best 
among  Mucha’s  illustrated  books  are  those  in  the  art  nouveau  style  (R.  de 
Flers’s  Ilsee,  1897;  Le  Pater ,  1899)  published  in  Paris  and  reissued  in  Prague. 
His  illustrations  for  books  on  historical  subjects  (S.  Cech’s  Adamite ,  1897; 
C.  Seignobos’s  Scenes  et  episodes ,  1896-1898)  point  to  his  lifelong  interest  in 
monumental  historical  painting.28  For  these  Mucha  selected  his  subjects  with 
great  care29  and  his  best  scenes  in  this  style  reflect  a  certain  visionary  quality. 

Frantisek  Kupka  (1871-1957),  who  made  France  his  home  and  later 
became  a  leading  abstract  painter,  also  started  his  life  as  an  illustrator.  His 
contributions  to  the  French  satirical  magazine  Cocorico30  and  his  social  and 
political  cartoons  for  the  anarchistically  orientated  journal  L’Assiette  au  beurre 
(1901-1904)31  were  followed  by  French  bibliophile  editions  ( Song  of  Songs , 
1905;  Aristophanes’  Lysistrata ,  1906;  Aeschylus’  Prometheus ,  1911),32  featur¬ 
ing  his  etchings  with  colour  aquatints.  His  work  for  the  Prague  publisher 
F.  Simacek  concentrated  on  lithographic  designs  for  soft  book  covers  for  the 
poetry  of  his  close  friend  J.  S.  Machar.  Kupka’s  theoretical  work  Tvoreni  v 
umeni  vytvarnem,  which  he  began  in  1907,  was  published  in  Czech  translation 
in  1923.  His  abstract  woodcuts  are  used  in  the  book  both  as  a  decoration  and 
as  a  medium  of  instructive  presentation.33 

The  late  1890s  were  the  turning-point  in  the  further  development  of  the 
Czech  book  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  the  Czech  arts.  This  was  the 
period  summed  up  by  the  critic  F.  X.  Saida  as  ‘the  opening  of  windows  onto 
Europe’.34  Czech  artists  began  to  be  better  informed  about  current  European 
developments  through  travel,  studies  and  work  abroad.  Knowledge  of  the 
latest  trends  could  also  be  gained  from  Prague  exhibitions  of  foreign  artists 
(W.  Crane,  1896),  foreign  journals  like  The  Studio,  Jug  end  and  Ver  sacrum , 
and  the  pages  of  the  newly  founded  Czech  artistic  journals  Moderni  revue 
(1894)  and  Volne  smery  (1896).  The  growing  importance  of  the  decorative  arts 


27  J.  Mucha,  Foreword,  in  Alphonse  Mucha:  The  Complete  Graphic  Works ,  edited  by  A. 
Bridges  (London,  1980,  repr.  1983),  p.  7. 

28  A.  Dvorak,  ‘Illustrations  for  Books  and  Periodicals’,  in  Alphonse  Mucha  (note  27),  p.  129. 

29  Dvorak  (note  28),  p.  13 1. 

30  L.  Vachkova,  Frank  Kupka  (London,  1968),  p.  21. 

31  Wittlich  (note  24),  p.  135. 

32  ‘Czechoslovakia  and  the  Book’ (note  3),  p.  18. 

33  ‘Czechoslovakia  and  the  Book’  (note  3),  p.  18. 

34  Cited  in  J.  Rous,  Krdsa  a  vyznam  ceske  knihy  (Prague,  1979),  p.  21. 
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throughout  Europe  renewed  an  interest  in  original  printmaking35  and  in  the 
art  of  the  book,  which  had  declined  with  the  advent  of  commercial  publishing. 
The  pioneer  figure  in  the  movement  for  the  book  as  a  beautiful  artefact  was 
the  painter  and  graphic  artist  Zdenka  Braunerova  (1858-1934).  During  her 
stay  in  France  (where  she  studied)  and  England  (she  visited  London  in 
1 886), 36  Braunerova  made  friends  with  French  and  English  artists  and  thus 
had  first-hand  contact  with  developments  taking  place  in  the  book  crafts  in 
France  and  Britain.  Braunerova  was  especially  impressed  with  the  work  of 
English  private  presses  and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  commercial  book 
production.  She  was  particularly  taken  by  the  designs  and  fine  printing  done 
by  the  medievalist  William  Morris.37  In  the  wake  of  Morris’s  example  she 
turned  for  inspiration  to  Czech  Renaissance  and  Baroque  printing.  She  aimed 
at  creating  harmony  among  all  the  elements  that  go  into  book  production,  and 
sought  perfection  in  her  designs  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  the 
workmanship.  In  1897  she  made  designs  for  Vilem  Mrstik’s  novel  Pohddka 
maje.  This  is  now  considered  as  the  first  nineteenth-century  Czech  book  to 
have  a  truly  modern  appearance.38  Unfortunately,  only  the  first  edition  has 
the  quality  Braunerova  aimed  at,  which  seems  to  have  been  possible  to  achieve 
only  under  her  personal  supervision.  Braunerova’s  most  distinctive  creations 
were  rich  decorative  borders,  headpieces,  and  highly  stylized  and  orientalized 
initial  letters,  for  which  she  had  no  rival  in  Czech  artistic  circles.  While  the 
concept  reveals  Morris’s  influence,  it  was  Czech  folk  art,  oriental  art  and  the 
black-and-red  type  and  motifs  of  early  printed  books  that  provided  the 
inspiration.  Braunerova’s  work  reached  its  peak  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Notable  are  her  wood  engravings  and  drawings  for  the 
books  of  her  friend  M.  Marten,  such  as  Cyklus  rozkose  a  smrti  (1907)  (Fig.  3), 
her  designs  for  the  women’s  magazine  Kalendar  pani  a  divek  (from  191 1),  and 
especially  In  memoriam  Karla  Hynka  Machy  (1910),  a  masterpiece  of  unity  of 
graphic  design  and  typography  achieved  in  partnership  with  the  typographer 
Karel  Dyrynk.39 

While  Braunerova  prepared  the  ground  for  the  development  of  Czech  book 
arts,  it  was  the  versatile  graphic  artist  Vojtech  Preissig  (1873-1944)  who 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  efforts  of  the  1890s  generation,  and  provided  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  foundation  for  the  development  of 
twentieth-century  Czech  book  design.  Preissig  is  best  known  as  the  illustrator 
of  the  classic  of  Czech  children’s  literature,  J.  Karafiat’s  Broucci  (1903).  This 
book  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  modern  Czech  books  to  combine 

35  Goldscheider  (note  4),  p.  9. 

36  Encyklopedie  ceskeho  vytvarneho  ument  (Prague,  1975),  pp.  70-7 1 . 

37  Toman  (note  1),  p.  56. 

38  Rous  (note  12),  p.  9. 

39  Toman  (note  1),  p.  64. 
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CYKLUS  ROZKO§E 
A  SMRTI  N APS AL 
MILOS  MARTENS® 


Spectarunt  nuptas  hie  se  MORS  atque  VOLUPTAS 
Unus  fama  feral  quum  duo  vultus  erat. 


VYDAL  B.  KO&  V  PRAZE  MCMVII 


Fig.  3.  Zdenka  Braunerova’s  title  page  for  Cyklus  rozkose  a  smrti  by  Milos  Marten,  1907 

(original  page  size  215  x  160mm) 
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successfully  all  the  elements  of  graphic  design  into  a  unified  whole.40  The 
sensitive  balance  between  the  coloured  illustration,  additional  decorative 
detail  and  typography41  is  a  masterly  demonstration  of  Preissig’s  restrained 
Secessionist  style.  In  1909  Preissig  published  his  own  work,  Barevny  lept  a 
barevna  rytina ,42  and  in  the  same  year  the  newly  created  Bibliophile  Club 
issued  P.  Bezruc’s  Slezske  pisne  (Fig.  4),  designed  and  illustrated  by  Preissig. 
Slezske  pisne  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  social  verse  written  in  the  Czech 
language  and  Preissig’s  design  is  correspondingly  striking  in  its  simplicity. 
The  pale  grey  tone  of  the  symbol  of  a  thorn  used  in  initial  letters  and  in  the 
design  of  the  title  page  focuses  the  attention  on  the  text,  which  is  presented 
with  a  force  through  the  thick  black  types  adopted  by  Preissig.  Engraved 
illustrations  are  kept  to  a  minimum  and  presented  as  plates.  One  of  them 
depicts  a  cactus  with  a  solitary  red  bloom,  the  subject  of  Bezruc’s  poem 
Cerveny  kvet,  also  employed  by  Preissig  for  the  poet’s  bookplate.  Preissig  had 
a  lifelong  interest  in  typography  and  founded  a  typographic  workshop  with 
the  intention  of  promoting  modern  Czech  graphics.  His  efforts  were, 
however,  not  appreciated  and  he  decided  to  seek  new  prospects  in  America. 
He  became  principal  of  the  School  of  Graphic  Arts  at  the  Wentworth  Institute 
in  Boston.43  On  his  return  to  Prague  he  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  abstract 
painting.  He  was  arrested  during  the  German  occupation  for  his  part  in 
publishing  the  illegal  magazine  V  boj\  and  died  in  the  Dachau  concentration 
camp.44 

The  spiritual  leader  of  Czech  Symbolists  and  Decadents  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  Arnost  Prochazka  (1896-1925),  the  publisher  of  Moderni  revue , 
which  became  the  platform  for  the  Decadent  movement.  He  also  issued  small 
editions  of  foreign  and  Czech  Symbolist  writers  and  in  these  series  he  paid 
attention  to  design,  concentrating  on  clean,  streamlined  book  covers.45  Many 
Symbolist  artists  produced  graphic  work  which  was  in  some  way  utilized  in 
book  production,  and  there  were  several  for  whom  the  book  became  an 
integral  part  of  their  work.  The  leading  Symbolist  painter  and  graphic  artist 
was  Jan  Preisler  (1872-1918).  Preisler’s  work  developed  into  one  of  the  purest 
examples  of  the  European  ‘new  art’  which,  beside  the  attributes  of  that  style, 
carries  its  own  Czech  specificity.46  The  artist  Z.  Kratochvil  said  that  while 


40  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  p.  391 . 

41  Wittlich  (note  24),  p.  194. 

42  ‘Czechoslovakia  and  the  Book’  (note  3),  p.  17. 

43  Goldscheider  (note  4),  p.  391.  From  this  period  dates  Preissig’s  discussion  with  the 
theoretician  D.  C.  McMurtrie  (in  the  Ben  Franklin  Monthly ,  1923),  who  opposed  Preissig’s 
introduction  of  unequal  line  lengths  in  typographic  design  (a  concept  later  advanced  by  Eric  Gill, 
see  Typografia  31  (1924),  PP-  30-32). 

44  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  p.  391. 

45  Wittlich  (note  24),  p.  1 16. 

46  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  p.  388. 
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Fig.  4.  Vojtech  Preissig’s  title  page  for  Slezske  pisne  by  Petr  Bezruc,  1909  (original  page 

size  200  x  125mm) 
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Ales  expressed  the  Czech  spirit,  Preisler  expressed  the  Czech  soul.47  The 
dreamy  melancholy  ever  present  in  his  paintings  is  also  mirrored  in  his 
graphic  work  and  book  illustration.  He  illustrated  mostly  the  poetry  of  his 
fellow  Symbolists  (for  example,  J.  Opolsky’s  Jedy  a  leky  of  1901),  but  among 
his  most  highly  regarded  illustrations  are  his  charcoal  drawings  for  the  poems 
of  J.  Neruda,  which  appeared  as  a  commemoration  to  the  poet  in  the  journal 
Volne  smery  (vol.  6,  1901-1902).48  Preisler  was  the  editor  of  the  journal  and 
influenced  its  form  as  well  as  its  contents. 

Another  artist  whose  work  was  inspired  by  Symbolism  was  Frantisek  Bilek 
(1872-1941).  Bilek  was  primarily  a  sculptor  and  this  is  reflected  in  his 
approach  to  graphic  work  including  book  illustration.  He  favoured  figurative 
subjects  and  achieved  monumentality  even  in  small-scale  compositions. 
Bilek’s  best  illustrations  were  made  for  the  poetry  of  his  contemporary  Otakar 
Brezina,  with  whom  he  shared  an  interest  in  the  mystery  of  the  human  soul 
and  the  eternal  question  of  human  existence49  ( Ruce ,  1901).  Bilek’s  favourite 
graphic  technique  was  the  woodcut,  the  art  of  which  he  revived.  As  a  sculptor 
he  worked  mostly  in  wood,50  and  wood  seemed  to  respond  best  to  Bilek’s 
mystical  and  visionary  visual  images.  His  elongated  human  figures  with 
uplifted  arms  and  heads  turned  upwards  convey  his  ideas  of  mystical  ecstasy, 
of  integration  with  the  cosmos,  but  above  all  of  stretching  towards  the  source 
of  light  in  its  physical  and  metaphysical  meaning.51  Bilek’s  art  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  the  great  English  visionary  William  Blake.  It  was 
Bilek’s  fellow  artist  Zdenka  Braunerova  who  first  pointed  out  similarities 
between  the  two  artists.52 

Karel  Hlavacek  (1874-1898),  the  greatest  Czech  Decadent  poet,  was  also  a 
graphic  artist  who  made  etchings  and  engravings  to  illustrate  his  own  poetry 
(. Pozde  k  ranu ,  1896).  He  also  contributed  illustrations  to  the  journal  Moderni 
revue  and  won  an  international  competition  to  provide  a  headpiece  for  the 
Polish  journal  Zycie.S2> 

The  aim  of  the  Symbolist  illustrators  was  to  evoke,  through  visual  imagery, 
the  emotional  atmosphere  of  a  literary  work,  which  they  achieved  through  the 
use  of  basic  symbols  and  images.  Frantisek  Kobliha  (1877-1962),  one  of  the 
most  important  representatives  of  Czech  Symbolism,  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Symbolist  world  through  the  pages  of  Moderni  revue.  Here  he  read 
Nerval,  Wilde,  Mallarme,  Marten  and  others  whose  works  were  to  inspire  him 


47  F.  Zakavec ,Jan  Preisler  (Prague,  1921),  p.  [53]. 

48  A.  Matejcek,7a«  Preisler  (Prague,  1950),  p.  48. 

49  F.  Smejkal,  ‘Ceska  symbolistni  grafika’,  Umeni  16  (1968),  pp.  1-25. 

50  Goldscheider  (note  4),  p.  23. 

51  P.  Wittlich,  ‘Secesni  Orfeus’,  Umeni  16  (1968),  pp.  26-49. 

52  Z.  Braunerova,  ‘Frantisek  Bilek’,  Volne  smery  4  (1900),  pp.  1 13-134. 

53  T.  Vlcek,  ‘Velka  lyra  ...  Karla  Hlavacka’,  Umeni 23  (1975),  pp.  299-325. 
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in  his  choice  of  subjects  for  his  wood  engravings.54  Kobliha  produced  several 
albums  of  original  prints  which  paraphrased  literary  works.  Two  of  these  were 
inspired  by  Hlavacek’s  poetry  ( Pozde  k  ranu,  1909,  and  Mstiva  kantilena , 
1910)  (Fig.  5),  and  Mdj  was  a  Symbolist  paraphrase  of  Macha’s  Romantic 
classic.55  Beside  these  cycles  of  original  prints,  Kobliha  illustrated  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  books.56  Many  carry  either  a  figurative  frontispiece 
representing  the  central  character  (Marten’s  Cortigiana ,  1911)  or  one 
depicting  the  theme  of  the  work  (Opolsky’s  Ze  tmy  do  tmy ,  1926).  Here  death 
awaits  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  long,  winding  path.  The  prolific  output  of  later 
years  concentrates  on  decorative  accompaniment  to  the  text,  the  basic  element 
being  the  flower,  whose  symbolic  and  decorative  qualities  Kobliha  fully 
utilized  in  his  highly  stylized  black-and-white  compositions.57 

A  singular  figure  among  the  artists  of  this  period  was  the  versatile  and  often 
contradictory  Josef  Vachal  (1884-1969),  who  belonged  to  the  younger 
generation  of  Symbolists  but  whose  personality  and  art  was  so  individualistic 
that  he  defies  any  categorization.58  Vachal  studied  painting  and  printmaking, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work  was  in  his  books.  Czech  Baroque 
printed  books  had  a  lasting  influence  on  his  work,  and  he  often  paraphrased 
their  style  with  his  own  sardonic  humour.  His  interest  in  spiritualism  and 
mysticism  also  left  a  strong  mark  on  his  work.  Apart  from  designing  and 
illustrating  other  people’s  work  he  wrote,  designed,  printed  and  bound  his 
own  texts,  for  which  he  also  designed  and  cut  his  own  typefaces.  The  text 
came  into  existence  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  being  cut.  He  hand-cut  whole 
pages  in  one  woodblock,  incorporating  both  text  and  illustrations  in  the 
manner  of  fifteenth-century  block-books,  and  produced  some  sixty  books  in 
this  way,  some  of  enormous  proportions.59  He  developed  his  own  method  of 
multi-colour  printing  from  one  block  and  described  the  technique  in  a 
handbook,  Receptaf  barevneho  drevorytu ,  issued  in  1934  in  an  edition  of 
seven  copies.60  Editions  of  Vachal’s  books  usually  ranged  from  between  seven 
to  twenty  copies,  but  he  is  known  to  have  destroyed  woodblocks  after 
printing  only  a  single  copy  of  a  book.61  His  books  are  consequently  very  rare 
and  his  work  is  practically  unknown  even  in  his  own  country,  although  he 
has  always  been  highly  regarded  in  artistic  circles.  A  complete  collection 
of  Vachal’s  books  is  deposited  at  the  National  Museum  in  Prague  and  a 


54  F.  Smejkal,  ‘Basnik  noci’,  Umeni  22  (1974),  PP-  34°~354- 

55  Smejkal  (note  54),  p.  354. 

56  Smejkal  (note  54),  p.  350. 

57  V.  Jirat,  ‘Koblihovy  floralni  komposice’,  Hollar  19  (1943),  pp.  37-52. 

58  J.  Stastny,  ‘O  Josefu  Vachalovi’,  Hollar  1 1  (1935),  pp.  1-14. 

59  Stastny  (note  58),  p.  14. 

60  M.  Mrazova-Schusterova,  yo.se/  Vachal  a  kniha  (Prague,  1968),  pp.  18-19. 

61  Mrazova-Schusterova  (note  60),  p.  8. 
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Fig.  5.  Wood  engraving  by  Frantisek  Kobliha  from  his  album  Mstiva  kantilena ,  1911 

(original  page  size  290  x  230mm) 
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selection  is  exhibited  in  their  IVluseum  of  the  Book  in  Zdar  nad  Sazavou.62 

Jan  Konupek  (1883-1950),  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  group  of 
Symbolist  graphic  artists  Sursum  (1911),  was  a  graphic  artist  whose  sense  of 
drama  and  narrative  qualities  made  him  an  ideal  illustrator.  In  his  graphic 
cycles  inspired  by  works  of  literature  and  his  book  illustrations  he  encom¬ 
passed  the  whole  range  of  European  literature,  but  depth  of  personal 
experience  was  often  replaced  by  speculatively  constructed  symbols  and 
allegories.63  Konupek’s  early  work  is  of  most  interest. 

The  influence  of  Symbolism  survived  in  the  Czech  arts  into  the  1920s,  but 
the  young  generation  of  artists  emerging  with  the  new  century  also  looked 
elsewhere  for  their  inspiration.  In  1903  a  competition  for  the  illustration  of 
a  jubilee  edition  of  Babicka  by  B.  Nemcova,  a  classic  of  nineteenth-century 
Czech  literature  first  published  in  1853,  was  won  by  a  young  artist  Adolf 
Kaspar  (1877-1 934). 64  In  his  charming  watercolour  drawings  Kaspar 
depicted  the  way  of  life  in  a  nineteenth-century  Czech  village  in  a  realistic 
style  and  yet  managed  to  convey  the  slightly  nostalgic  feeling  of  Nemcova’s 
major  work.  His  illustrations  for  The  Grandmother  have  remained  the  most 
successful  illustrations  ever  produced  for  this  book.  As  an  illustrator  Kaspar 
was  always  in  demand,  and  he  was  at  his  best  in  detailed  genre  studies 
in  watercolour.  His  narrative  style  rendered  his  work  highly  suitable  for 
the  illustration  of  historical  novels  and,  together  with  Ales’s,  Kaspar’s 
illustrations  helped  in  the  popularization  of  the  work  of  A.  Jirasek  ( F .  L.  Vek, 
19 1 1)  and  K.  V.  Rais  (Zapadli  vlastenci,  1923). 

The  best  known  Czech  illustrator  abroad  is  Josef  Lada  (1887-1957),  the 
creator  of  the  soldier  Svejk  for  J.  Hasek’s  celebrated  novel  Dobry  vojak  Svejk 
(first  published  with  Lada’s  illustrations  in  1926),  which  now  seems 
inseparable  from  Lada’s  thick,  black  outline  drawings.  Lada’s  talent  for 
humorous  sketches  made  him  an  ideal  magazine  illustrator  and  he  worked  for 
many,  both  Czech  and  foreign.65  Apart  from  Svejk,  he  is  best  liked  for  his 
coloured  drawings,  done  mostly  for  children’s  books,  in  which  he  evokes  his 
country  childhood.  The  scenes  of  daily  village  life  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year  are  handled  simply  and  brilliantly.  His  style  shows  some  influence  of 
Czech  naive  folk  paintings,  and  also  a  strong  heritage  of  Ales,  whom  Lada 
greatly  admired,  but  it  is  unmistakeably  Lada’s  own. 

In  the  early  1920s  the  artists  Vratislav  H.  Brunner  (1886-1928),  Jaroslav 
Benda  (1882-1970)  and  Frantisek  Kysela  (1881-1941)  brought  into  the  world 
of  book  design  Czech  Decorativism,  a  style  that  dominated  Czech  applied  arts 
at  the  time  and  developed  into  the  official  style  of  the  young  Czechoslovak 

62  ‘Vystavy’,  Casopis  Narodniho  muzea,  R.  hist.,  154,  cis.  3-4  (1985),  p.  202. 

63  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  p.  225. 

64  B.  B.  Buchlovan,  Knizni  ilustrace  Adolf  a  Kaspara  (Prague,  1942),  p.  9. 

65  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  pp.  260-262. 
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Republic.  Czech  Decorativism,  which  initially  grew  out  of  Cubism  of  the 
1910s,  incorporated  in  its  compositions  the  principles  of  folklore  ornament, 
and  eventually  included  stylized  floral  motifs  of  Czech  folklore.66  The  style’s 
affinity  with  national  folklore  rendered  it  eminently  suitable  to  represent  the 
new  state,  proud  of  its  regained  sovereignty.  It  also  expressed  the  optimism 
with  which  the  young  republic  looked  into  its  democratic  future.67  Kysela 
and  Brunner  combined  traditional  Czech  motifs  with  those  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  their  title  pages,  covers  and  bindings  juxtaposed  stylized  flowers 
and  foliage  with  geometrical  shapes.  Benda  inclined  more  towards  simpler 
lines  and  clearer  composition. 

A  field  in  which  a  great  step  forward  was  made  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  twentieth  century  was  typography.  It  was  typography,  as 
well  as  artistic  bindings,  for  which  Czechoslovakia  received  the  greatest 
recognition  at  the  Exposition  Internationale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  et  Industriels 
held  in  Paris  in  1925. 68  Important  developments  in  this  sphere  are  connected 
with  the  names  of  V.  Preissig,  Karel  Dyrynk  (1876-1949),  Method  Kalab 
(1885-1963)  and  Oldfich  Menhart  (1897-1962). 

Typography  was  also  in  the  forefront  of  interest  of  the  Czech  avant-garde. 
The  impact  on  Czech  artists  of  new  currents  in  European  art  after  the  First 
World  War,  namely  the  Bauhaus  and  Russian  Constructivism,  demonstrated 
itself  in  the  formation  of  the  art  group  Devetsil.  The  group  brought  together 
young  artists  of  leftist  tendencies  and  the  name  was  chosen  to  indicate  the 
group’s  dedication  to  a  collective  effort.  Devetsil  became  the  platform  for 
Constructivism  and  Poetism,  two  interrelated  styles  that  perhaps  best 
exemplified  the  aims  of  the  Czech  avant-garde  of  the  1920s.  The  spokesman 
and  theorist  of  the  movement  was  Karel  Teige  (1 900-1 951),  who  introduced 
the  philosophy  of  ‘New  Typography’  and,  like  El  Lissitzky  and  L. 
Moholy-Nagy  before  him,  formulated  its  principles  into  a  programme.  His 
essay  Poetismus  (1924)  became  Devetsil’s  manifesto.  Teige  defined  Poetism  as 
‘neither  literature  ...  nor  painting  ...  the  poetist’s  picture  is  a  book, 
photograph,  photomontage.  Poetism  is  the  art  of  living.’69  Poetism  grew  out 
of  the  needs  of  Czech  art  and  was  Prague’s  answer  to  the  transition  between 
Cubism  and  Surrealism.  The  style  demonstrated  itself  in  both  content  and 
form,  and  some  poems  were  predominantly  visual  creations.  It  was  Teige  who 
proved  to  be  the  most  resourceful  artist  in  applying  Constructivist  theories  in 
practice  and  who  produced  the  most  sophisticated  designs.  The  appearance  of 
the  Czech  book  changed  radically  owing  to  Teige’s  theoretical  and  creative 


66  A.  Adlerova,  Ceske  uzite  umeni  1918-1938  (Prague,  1983),  p.  27. 

67  Adlerova  (note  66),  p.  28. 

68  V.  Laudova,  ‘Z  vytvarnych  dejin  knihy’,  Ctenar  38,  cis.  6  (1986),  p.  208. 

69  Adlerova  (note  66),  p.  105. 
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work.70  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  use  of  modern  typography  to 
intensify  the  visual  power  of  the  printed  word  is  his  design  for  J.  Seifert’s  Na 
vlnach  TSF  (1925). 71  Another  black-and-white  design — V.  Nezval’s  Abeceda 
(1926)  (Fig.  6) — is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  bringing  together,  in  a  visual 
poem,  various  kinds  of  artistic  expression.  Teige  was  one  of  the  designers  who 
worked  for  the  new  publishing  house  Odeon.72  K.  Biebl’s  Zlom  and  S  lodijez 
dovdzi  caj  a  kavu>  both  published  by  Odeon  in  1928,  are  examples  of  Teige’s 
use  of  the  technique  of  typomontage — a  coloured,  geometrical  composition 
created  from  purely  typographic  elements.73  In  the  1930s  Teige  directed  his 
interest  towards  Surrealism,  again  both  in  theory  and  practical  applications. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  art  of  collage  which  he  used  in  his  book 
cover  designs.74 

The  painter  and  illustrator  Josef  Sima  (1891-1971)  was  also  a  member  of 
Devetsii,  but  he  lived  and  worked  in  Paris  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His 
art  is  often  classified  as  Surrealist  but  he  never  belonged  to  Breton’s  group  of 
Surrealists.  He  was,  in  1928,  one  of  the  founders  of  another  group  of  French 
artists — Le  Grand  Jeu.  With  them  and  the  Surrealists  he  believed  that  the 
artist’s  inner  life  and  emotions  were  the  main  source  of  inspiration. 
Illustrative  work  formed  an  important  part  of  Sima’s  art  and  he  continued  to 
publish  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  France,  especially  for  the  Aventinum 
publishing  house,  but  also  for  Odeon  and  other  publishers.75  His  black- 
and-white  drawings  were  sometimes  enhanced  by  a  hint  of  colour  wash  and 
his  style  is  best  characterized  by  his  portrait  studies,  in  which  he  manages  to 
capture,  with  a  few  sensitive  thin  pen  lines,  the  inner  world  of  the  subject. 
Most  of  his  illustrations  were  done  for  contemporary  poetry  for  which  his 
imaginative  style  was  eminently  suitable  (S.  K.  Neumann,  Pisen  o  jedine  veci , 
1927,  etc.). 

Another  two  members  of  Devetsii  who  went  to  live  in  Paris  in  the  1920s 
were  Jindrich  Styrsky  (1899-1942)  and  Toyen  (pseudonym  of  Marie 
Cerminova,  1902-1980).  It  was  in  Paris  that  they  developed  their  own  style 
which  they  called  ‘Artificialism’.  It  was  based  on  the  associative  and  evocative 
qualities  of  an  abstract  colour  structure.76  From  Artificialism  their  style 
developed  into  Surrealism  and  in  1934  they  were  both  founding  members  of 
the  Czech  Surrealist  group.  Styrsky  was  one  of  the  first  European  Surrealists 
to  make  coloured  collages.  In  book  illustrations  he  used  mainly  collages,  but 
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Fig.  6.  Karel  Teige’s  design  for  Abeceda  by  Vitezslav  Nezval,  1926  (original  page  size 

295  x  230mm) 
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also  drawings  and  lithographs.  As  for  all  Surrealists,  the  inspiration  for 
Styrsky’s  graphics  as  well  as  for  his  paintings  came  from  the  world  of  dreams. 
He  kept  a  diary  of  his  dreams,  analysed  them  and  would  then  select  the  main 
theme,  an  important  detail,  often  a  symbolic  object,  which  personified  the 
contents  or  the  atmosphere  of  a  particular  dream.77  Styrsky  and  Toyen  often 
worked  in  partnership,  especially  in  the  design  of  book  covers  (J.  Honzl, 
Roztocene  jeviste,  1925).  Toyen  used  a  variety  of  techniques  and  introduced 
some  new  and  original  concepts  into  book  illustration.  Her  graphic  designs 
(and  her  paintings)  are  characterized  by  her  ability  to  combine  fragility  with 
extravagance  and  by  images  from  the  world  of  bizarre  fantasy.78  In  1936,  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Czech  Romantic  K.  H.  Macha, 
Toyen  tried  her  hand  at  illustrating  Macha’s  Mdj  (published  again  in  1937 
with  Styrsky’s  illustrations),  and  on  the  same  occasion  Devetsil  issued  a 
collection  of  articles  and  graphics,  Ani  labuf  ani  lima,  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  official  approach  to  Macha’s  anniversary  celebrations. 
Styrsky  died  in  1942  and  Toyen  returned  to  Paris  in  1947,  where  she  became  a 
member  of  Andre  Breton’s  group  of  Surrealists.  The  work  of  the  Surrealists 
fell  into  disfavour  when  the  Communist  Party  came  into  power  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  1948.  Sima  and  Toyen  escaped  the  personal  persecution  and 
harassment  to  which  their  fellow  artists  from  Devetsil  were  exposed  for  their 
views,  which  differed  from  the  official  line.  Vicious  attacks  in  the  cultural 
weekly  Tvorba  were  eventually  replaced  by  a  silence  which  lasted  for  some 
twenty  years. 

Early  book  cover  designs  of  Frantisek  Muzika  (1900-1974)  belong  to  the 
period  when  the  Constructivists  experimented  with  photography  and  photo¬ 
montage.  Muzika  later  turned  to  Functionalism  and  Cubism  and,  abandoning 
illustration  altogether  after  1945,  concentrated  on  purely  typographical  design 
which  set  the  standard  for  the  appearance  of  the  Czech  book  for  many  years  to 
come.  His  lifelong  experience  in  typography  was  gathered  into  his  work 
Krasne  pismo  ve  vyvoji  latinky  (1958).  It  was  also  published  in  German 
translation,  but  unfortunately  an  English  edition  never  materialized,  despite 
the  interest  expressed  by  English  publishers.79  The  work  of  Ladislav  Sutnar 
(1897-1976)  is  closely  connected  with  the  publishing  house  Druzstevni  prace 
whose  house-style,  characterized  by  its  austere  typography,  he  developed  in 
the  early  1930s.  Sutnar  later  went  to  the  United  States  where  he  continued  to 
work  as  a  graphic  designer  and  opened  a  design  office  in  i960.80 

Josef  Capek  (1887-1945)  was  an  accomplished  writer  of  poetry,  essays  and 
drama  as  well  as  a  journalist  and  an  art  critic.  In  paintings  and  graphic  art  he 

77  V.  Linhartova  and  F.  Smejkal,  Styrsky  a  Toyen,  1921-1945  (Brno,  1966),  pp.  12-13. 

78  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  pp.  534-535. 

79  F.  Smejkal,  Frantisek  Muzika:  kresby,  scenicka  a  knizni  tvorba  (Prague,  1984),  pp.  149-168. 

80  Adlerova  (note  66),  p.  235. 
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started  under  the  influence  of  Cubism,  but  soon  developed  his  own,  highly 
individualistic  style  with  a  strong  Czech  element.  In  company  with  the  1920s 
avant-garde,  Capek  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the  art  of  advertising,  which 
he  applied  in  his  designs  for  book  covers.  He  was  an  artist  who  mastered  the 
art  of  the  use  of  minimum  means  to  maximum  effect.  Using  simple  formulae, 
he  managed  to  convey  the  atmosphere  of  the  book,  the  personality  of  the 
author  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  contents.  The 
strong  and  contrasting  qualities  of  his  favourite  technique — the  linocut — were 
well  suited  to  his  bold  designs81  and  combined  effectively  with  the  coloured 
papers  he  liked  to  use.  Despite  the  large  number  of  book  covers  (over  five 
hundred)  made  by  Capek,  they  all  reflect  the  care  and  thought  that  had  gone 
into  their  making.  They  convey  a  great  variety  of  ideas  and  fresh  approaches, 
which  is  perhaps  most  obvious  when  they  are  seen  in  their  entire  range.  He 
varied  his  designs  even  for  one  title,  and  produced  new  linocuts  for  different 
impressions  of  the  same  book.  Capek  never  repeated  himself,  and  his 
experience  as  a  painter  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  it  came  to  experimenting 
with  various  colour  combinations.  Capek’s  book  covers  not  only  stood  out 
among  similar  work  done  by  his  contemporaries  but  are  unlike  anything 
produced  by  a  single  artist  either  before  or  after  him.  His  earliest  cover 
designs  date  back  to  1915,  and  he  continued  to  produce  them  until  his  arrest 
by  the  Gestapo  in  1939. 82  He  illustrated  and  designed  his  own  work  as  well  as 
that  of  his  brother,  the  writer  Karel  Capek,  and  other  Czech  and  foreign 

w 

authors.  His  work  was  mostly  done  for  O.  Storch-Marien’s  Aventinum,  but 
he  also  worked  with  the  publishing  houses  Petr,  Borovy,  Cin,  Melantrich, 
and  others. 

As  an  illustrator  Capek  favoured  thick,  black  pen-and-ink  drawings  or 
pastel  drawings.  He  was  at  his  best  when  he  could  express  some  humour 
and  his  optimistic  approach  was  eminently  suitable  for  children’s  book 
illustration.  Capek’s  achievements  are  still  used  as  a  criterion  for  assessing  the 
standards  of  today’s  children’s  book  illustrators.83  His  cat  and  dog  characters 
which  he  created  in  1929,  both  writing  their  adventure  stories  and  illustrating 
them,  continue  to  delight  Czech  children  (Fig.  7).  A  book  of  these  stories  was 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  1963  (reissued  again  in  1975). 84 

The  post- 1 945  period  is  dominated  by  Karel  Svolinsky  (1896-1986),  a 
painter,  graphic  artist  and  illustrator  whose  talent  was  recognized  early  in  his 
career  when,  as  a  student  of  Professor  Kysela  at  the  School  of  Applied  Arts, 

81  B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Josef  Capek’,  Nove  knihy  9  (1986),  p.  8. 

82  J.  Capek’s  own  essay  on  book  covers  was  written  for  the  journal  Pfitomnost  (Roc.  1,  1925, 
pp.  748-749)  and  reprinted  several  times  since,  also  in  V.  Thiele,  Josef  Capek  a  kniha:  soupis 
knizni grafiky  (Prague,  1959),  pp.  19-24. 

83  B.  Stehlikova  (note  81),  p.  8. 

84  J.  Capek,  Harum  Scarurn:  The  Adventure  of  Puss  and  Pup  (London,  1975). 


Fig.  7 .  Josef  Capek’s  drawing  for  his  Poviddni  o  pejskovi  a  kocicce,  1929  (original  page 

size  275  x  200mm) 
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he  won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  1925  Exposition  Internationale  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  et  Industriels  for  Macha’s  Maj.85  The  book,  published  in  a  limited 
edition  of  thirty-five  copies,  was  entirely  a  product  of  Svolinsky’s  own  design, 
including  the  typefaces,86  The  result  was  a  perfect  balance  between  the 
overall  design,  the  type  and  the  striking  full-page  wood  engravings. 
Svolinsky’s  designs  developed  further  under  the  initial  influence  of  Czech 
Decorativism  but  soon  acquired  their  own  specific  style.  His  drawings  are 
characterized  by  their  dynamic,  clearly  outlined  images  and  vivid  colouring. 
The  lyrical  qualities  and  the  distinct  Czech  flavour  of  Svolinsky’s  style 
connect  his  illustrations  directly  with  Ales,  and  this  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  four  volumes  of  Cesky  rok  (1947-1960),  a  collection  of  Czech  folk 
poetry  and  prose,  a  splendid  twentieth-century  equivalent  of  Ales’s  Spalicek. 

The  timeless  quality  of  the  highly  individualistic  paintings  of  Jan  Zrzavy 
(1890-1977)  is  mirrored  in  his  book  illustrations.  He  produced  illustrations 
only  occasionally,  some  purely  under  inspiration,  without  a  publisher’s 
commission.87  Thus  some  have  never  materialized  in  print.  He  devoted  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the  late  nineteenth-century  Czech  writer 
J.  Zeyer  ( Dum  u  tonouci  hvezdy ,  1957;  Olgerd  Gejstor ,  1959),  but  also 
illustrated  Dostoevskii,  Hugo  and  Pierre  Loti. 

A  highly  personal  approach  to  the  selection  of  literary  material  was  also  the 
hallmark  of  Frantisek  Tichy  (1896-1961),  a  painter  and  graphic  artist  whose 
illustrative  work  started  in  1939  with  a  bibliophile  edition  of  Lermontov’s 
Demon ,  for  which  he  made  four  etchings.88  Later  he  worked  mostly  in 
dry-point89  and  continued  to  illustrate  only  authors  with  whose  work  he  felt 
an  emotional  affinity  and  who  could  fire  his  imagination — Cervantes  (Fig.  8), 
Poe,  Stevenson,  Rimbaud,  Coleridge  and  Arbes.90  Illustrations  for  E.  Bass’s 
Cirkus  Humberto  (1942)  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  evoke,  in  a  graphic 
technique,  the  gaudy,  illusionistic  but  often  tragic  atmosphere  of  the  circus 
which  he  also  immortalized  in  his  paintings. 

One  of  the  leading  Czech  painters  of  today,  Ota  Janecek  (1919-  ),  is  also  a 
graphic  artist  and  an  important  illustrator  who  has  received  prizes  at  several 
international  events.  In  Britain  an  exhibition  of  his  work  took  place  in  Cardiff 
in  1 984. 91  A  close  relationship  between  the  painter  and  the  illustrator  is 
apparent  in  Janecek’s  use  of  colour  which  remains  the  primary  element  and 
whose  lyrical  qualities  he  fully  employs,92  especially  in  his  illustrations  of 

85  Encyklopedie  (note  36),  pp.  497-498. 

86  O.  H.  (Introduction)  in  K.  H.  Macha,  Maj  (Prague,  reprint  1980),  Vlozka,  p.  [8]. 

87  B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Jan  Zrzavy’,  Nove  knihy  13  (1986),  p.  8. 

88  F.  Dvorak,  ‘Ilustrovane  knihy  Frantiska  Ticheho’,  Hollar  33  (1962),  pp.  145-151. 

89  J.  Marco,  O grafice  (Prague,  1981),  p.  302. 

90  B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Frantisek  Tichy’,  Nove  knihy  48  (1986),  p.  8. 

91  J.  Kotalik  and  L.  Hlavacek,  Ota  Janecek  (Cardiff,  1984),  pp.  40-43. 

92  B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Ota  Janecek’,  Nove  knihy  46  (1985),  p.  8. 
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Fig.  8.  Frantisek  Tichy’s  cover  design  for  Pribehy  Dona  Quijota  by  Cervantes,  1955 

(original  size  244  x  170mm) 
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poetry  (F.  Hrubin’s  Travy ,  1951  and  1969).  It  is  mostly  in  his  children’s  book 
illustrations,  for  which  he  is  best  known  and  greatly  admired  by  both  children 
and  adults,  that  the  colour  becomes  complemented  by  linear  drawing 
( Slabikar ,  1976). 

The  post-war  editions  of  nineteenth-century  fiction  found  their  faithful 
illustrator  in  Karel  Muller  (1899-1977),  whose  seemingly  realistic  genre 
studies  have  a  strong  poetic  element.  In  his  approach  to  book  illustration, 
Muller  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  A.  Kaspar  in  his  role  of  narrative  mediator 
between  author  and  reader.  Much  of  his  work  is  characterized  by  its  soft  and 
subtle  colour  lithography,  while  his  black-and-white  drawings  and  etchings93 
show  how  well  he  understood  the  mood  of  the  characters.  Among  the  foreign 
authors  he  illustrated  are  Pushkin,  Dickens,  the  Brontes,  Andersen  and 
Chamisso.94  The  best  among  his  illustrations  of  Czech  classics  are  those 
depicting  life  in  Prague’s  Little  Quarter  where  he  grew  up  and  which  he  knew 
and  loved  so  well  (Neruda,  Herrmann,  Arbes). 

Cyril  Bouda  (1901-1984)  experimented  with  various  graphic  techniques, 
especially  in  bibliophile  publications.  He  used  wood  engravings  for  Oscar 
Wilde’s  The  Ghost  of  Canterville  (1930),  copper  engravings  for  the  Czech 
edition  of  Cellini’s  autobiography  (which  was  made  for  the  1936  competition 
of  the  New  York  Limited  Editions  Club,  where  it  was  highly  acclaimed),  and 
coloured  lithography  (S.  Cech,  Ve  stinu  lipy ,  1940). 95  For  commercial 
editions  he  used  mostly  watercolour  or  coloured  chalk  drawings.  Bouda’s  style 
is  characterized  by  dynamic  composition  and  by  a  sense  of  humour  which  he 
applied  to  his  rich  range  of  figurative  studies. 

Together  with  his  fellow  artists  from  Group  42,  Kamil  Lhotak  (1912-  ) 
decided  to  paint  ‘the  world  in  which  we  live’.96  Lhotak  also  follows  this  credo 
in  his  book  illustrations  in  which  he  depicts,  in  bold,  primary  colours,  the 
reality  but  also  the  poetry  of  everyday  life  in  the  city  suburbs.  He  also  recalls 
with  enthusiasm  and  slight  nostalgia  the  world  of  early  bicycles,  motor  cars 
and  aeroplanes  as  he  remembers  it  from  his  childhood  (A.  Branald,  Dedecek 
automobile  1955). 

The  subtle  graphic  lyricism  of  Ludmila  Jirincova  (1912-  )  renders  her  art 
eminently  suitable  for  illustrating  poetry.  Her  delicate  drawings,  usually 
depicting  either  human  figures  or  flowers,  are  well  known  to  readers  of 
poetry,  both  modern  and  classic.  Although  she  concentrates  mostly  on  Czech 
authors,  she  has  also  illustrated  Villon,  Shakespeare  and  Desnos.  Her  first 


93  Marco  (note  89),  p.  298. 

94  B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Karel  Muller’,  Nove  knihy  15(1985),  p.  8. 

95  B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Cyril  Bouda’,  Nove  knihy  5  (1986),  p.  8. 

96  F.  Dvorak,  Kamil  Lhotak  (Prague,  1985),  p.  23. 
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pencil  drawings  appeared  in  Seifert’s  Pantoumy  0  lasce  in  1940,  and  she  has 
since  illustrated  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  titles.97 

There  are  other  illustrators  who  have  produced  notable  work  and  who 
would  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Many  new  artists  have  emerged  in  the  second 
half  of  this  century,  and  their  work  represents  a  wide  variety  of  concepts. 
Now,  as  in  the  past,  Czech  book  illustration  is  remarkable  for  its  diversity,  its 
range  of  styles,  techniques  and  moods.  Throughout  the  modern  period,  Czech 
artists  have  been  aware  of  and  influenced  by  mainstream  European  move¬ 
ments.  However,  much  of  their  work  is  firmly  rooted  in  national,  particularly 
folk,  tradition.  This  bond  has  enabled  them  to  transform  foreign  influences 
and  to  create  a  distinctive  style  of  their  own. 


97 


B.  Stehlikova,  ‘Ludmila  Jirincova’,  Nove  knihy  49  (1985),  p.  8. 


Kost'  Dovhan  (1902-?) 
on  the  Social  Influence  of  the  Book  * 


Edward  Kasinec 

Since  the  early  1960s,  a  significant  body  of  literature  has  developed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  book  in  Russia 
proper,  as  well  as  in  the  other  union  republics  which  now  constitute  the  Soviet 
Union.  Unfortunately,  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  republic 
has  perhaps  not  received  the  attention  that  is  its  due  among  Western 
specialists  on  the  history  of  East  Slavic  book  culture.  Such  Ukrainian- 
language  works  as  have  been  reviewed  in  the  West  have  dealt  primarily  with 
the  history  of  the  Church  Slavonic  book  in  the  Ukraine,  or  with  the  catalogues 
of  such  imprints  which  have  been  published  in  recent  years.  Far  less  well 
known  are  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  works  of  such  specialists  as  L.  I.  Holdenberg, 
S.  V.  Sorokovs'ka  and  others,  dealing  with  the  early  years  of  Soviet  Ukrainian 
book  culture.1 

One  of  the  major  lacunae  in  Soviet  Ukrainian,  and  for  that  matter  in  Soviet 
Russian,  historiography  on  book  culture  is  a  full  and  connected  explanation  of 
the  transformation  in  Soviet  book  studies  which  took  place  during  the  early 
1 930s.2  This  transformation  was  characterized  by,  among  many  other  things, 
the  imposition  of  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  on  all  aspects  of  Soviet  book 
studies.  Ironically,  the  censorship  of  non-Marxist  publications  carried  out 
openly  during  the  1920s,  in  a  period  of  active  intellectual  debate,  was  in  the 
1 930s  carried  out  surreptitiously  and  without  scholarly  justification.  One 
important  signpost  along  the  road,  showing  the  movement  from  Ukrainian  to 
Soviet  Ukrainian  book  studies,  was  the  work  of  a  man  then  only  in  his  late 
twenties,  Kost'  Dovhan.  His  career  and  work  is  characteristic  of  those  who 
came  to  maturity  during  the  early  years  of  Soviet  rule  in  the  Ukraine.  Not 
surprisingly,  his  work  has  attracted  little  attention — but  for  different 


*  Originally  delivered  as  a  talk  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Soviet  Studies,  New  Orleans,  November  1986.  I  wish  to 
thank  Robert  A.  Karlowich,  Professor  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information 
Science,  Pratt  Institute,  and  Robert  H.  Davis,  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division,  The  New  York  Public 
Library,  for  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  essay. 

1  See,  for  example,  S.  V.  Sorokovs'ka,  Ukrains'ka  radians 'ka  istorychna  bibliohrafiia  (Kiev: 
Naukova  dumka,  1980),  as  well  as  Holdenberg’s  Kniga  i  knizhnoe  delo  v  Ukrainskoi  SSR  (Kiev: 
Naukova  dumka,  1986)  and  Teoriia  ta  istoriia  radians'koi  knyhy  na  Ukraini  (Kiev:  Naukova 
dumka,  1983). 

2  ‘Postscript:  1931  in  the  History  of  Ukrainian  Bibliography’,  in  Edward  Kasinec,  Slavic 
Books  and  Bookmen:  Papers  and  Essays,  Russica  Bibliography  Series,  No.  3  (New  York:  Russica, 
1984). 
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reasons— among  both  Western  Ukrainianists  and  scholars  of  the  history  of 
book  studies  in  the  Soviet  Union.3 

The  Context 

The  decade  after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I  saw  some  important 
attainments  on  the  part  of  Ukrainian  bookmen  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  in 
Galicia  and  in  emigration.4  In  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  bookmen  organized 
themselves  into  a  number  of  research  centres,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  Ukrainian  Scholarly  Institute  of  Book  Studies  (Ukrains'kyi 
naukovyi  instytut  knyhoznavstva)  in  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  Book  Chamber 
(Knyzhkova  palata)  in  Kharkiv,  the  Bibliographical  Commission  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Kiev)  and  the  Ukrainian  Academy  Library 
in  Kiev.  Each  of  these  institutions  published  journals  and  proceedings.5 

One  important  feature  of  this  period  was  the  fruitful  cooperation  in  print 
which  existed  between  Soviet  Russian  and  Ukrainian  bookmen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  Soviet  Ukrainian,  Ukrainian  emigre  and  Western 
bookmen  on  the  other.  It  is  clear  from  a  careful  reading  of  Dovhan’s  work  that 
Ukrainian  institutions  during  the  1920s  played  an  important  role  in  the 
overall  development  of  Soviet  book  studies.  The  earliest  Soviet  translations  of 
Western  bibliographical  literature  appeared  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Ukrainian 


3  There  is  an  unsigned  entry  for  Dovhan  in  the  Entsiklopediia  Ukrainoznavstva,  vol.  2  (Paris 
and  New  York,  1955-1957),  p.  556.  Quoting  no  printed  evidence,  the  author  states  that  Dovhan 
was  arrested  during  the  late  thirties.  See  also  M.  Ovcharenko  (ed.),  Zbirnyk  na  poshanu 
ukrains'kykh  uchenykh  znishchenykh  bol'shevits'koiu  Moskvoiu ,  Zapysky  Naukovoho  Tovarystva 
imeni  Shevchenka,  Tom  LXXIII  (Paris  and  Chicago,  1962),  p.  268. 

Soviet  scholars  have  mentioned  Dovhan’s  works  only  in  passing.  For  example:  E.  L. 
Nemirovskii,  Tstoriografiia  sovetskoi  knigi’,  Kniga  35  (1977);  A.  N.  Vaneev,  Razvitie  biblioteko- 
vedcheskoi  mysli  v  SSSR  (Moscow:  Kniga,  1980);  A.  G.  Fomin,  Knigovedenie  kak  nauka 
(Leningrad:  Kubuch,  1931);  A.  A.  Belovitskaia,  Obshchee  knigovedenie  (Moscow:  Kniga,  1987), 
pp.  58-9. 

Although  Dovhan’s  Russian  contemporaries  I.  V.  Novosadskii  (1907-1941),  P.  N.  Berkov 
(1896-1969)  and  M.  B.  Vol'fson  (1880-1932)  were  also  accused  of  embracing  ‘vulgar  sociological 
views’  in  book  studies,  they  are  given  entries  in  Knigovedenie:  entsiklopedicheskii  slovar' 
(Moscow:  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia,  1981);  Dovhan  is  not. 

4  For  a  suggestion  of  some  of  this  work,  see  Edward  Kasinec,  ‘Ivan  Ohienko  (Metropolitan 
Ilarion)  as  Bookman  and  Book  Collector:  The  Years  in  the  Western  Ukraine  and  Poland’,  in 
Kasinec  (note  2),  pp.  49-59. 

5  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  important  bibliographical  scholarship  prepared  during  this 
period  was  never  published.  The  Knigovedenie :  entsiklopedicheskii  slovar'  (note  3),  p.  521,  in  its 
entry  on  Iaroslav  Ivanovich  Steshenko  (1904-1939),  secretary  to  the  journal  Bibliolohichnye  visty, 
notes  that  in  the  1920s  he  worked  on  a  bibliography  of  Ukrainian-language  publications  issued  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  1798-1916,  the  cards  for  which  were  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  which  was  never  published.  The  reason  for  this  may  lie  in 
the  fact  of  Steshenko’s  parentage.  His  father,  I.  M.  Steshenko  (1873-1918),  was  a  well  knowm 
literary  critic,  poet  and  translator.  He  also  served  as  General  Secretary  and  then  later  as  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic’s  government.  On  29  July  1918  he  left  for 
Poltava,  but  was  shot  and  died  on  30  July. 
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scholars,  such  as  Olena  V.  Maslova  (exiled  to  Central  Asia  in  the  1930s),  Pavlo 
M.  Popov  (1890-1971)  and  N.  M.  Pakuf,  were  responsible  for  some  of  the 
first  works  published  during  the  Soviet  period  on  the  history  of  the  Russian 
book.  Ukrainian  and  Russian  scholars  living  in  emigration,  among  them 
Ilarion  Ohienko  (Metropolitan  Ilarion)  (1882-1971),  Lev  Bykovsky  (b.  1895), 
Ilko  Borshchak  (1891-1959),  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  living  in  Galicia 
and  Czechoslovakia,  were  regularly  published  in  the  pages  of  Bibliolohichnye 
visty  (published  1923-1930),  the  organ  of  the  Ukrainian  Scholarly  Institute  of 
Book  Studies.  (The  fourth  issue  of  this  journal  for  1930  was  published  in  1 122 
copies!)  Soviet  bookmen,  too,  such  as  Mikhail  N.  Kufaev  (1888-1948), 
Aleksei  A.  Sidorov  (1891-1978)  and  Aleksandr  lu.  Malein  (1869-1938),  were 
published  in  the  Ukrainian  book  studies  press.  Ukrainian  bookmen,  among 
them  Dmytro  A.  Balyka  (1894-1971),  Mykhailo  Hodkevych  (d.  1941)  and 
Serhii  F.  Posternak,  participated  in  many  of  the  all-union  symposia  and 
conferences  held  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  the  1920s. 

His  Life 

Of  Dovhan’s  life  we  know  little.  In  one  of  his  works  he  identifies  himself  as 
a  graduate  student  between  1926  and  1928  at  the  Ukrainian  Scholarly 
Institute  of  Book  Studies,  while  in  another  source  he  is  identified  as  secretary 
to  Iurii  O.  Ivaniv-Mezhenko  (1892-1969),  director  of  the  Institute.6  His  first 
publications  began  to  appear  in  1926,  but  the  majority  of  his  writings  were 
published  between  1929  and  1931.  Significantly,  the  remainder  of  his  writings 
are  found  in  Soviet  manuscript  repositories  and  remain  unpublished.7 
Judging  by  the  notes  in  his  published  articles,  he  seems  not  to  have  known 
foreign  languages:  he  invariably  cites  Western  works  in  their  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  translations.  Dovhan’s  public  appearances  came  at  conferences  in 
the  1930s:  the  first,  before  the  Society  of  Militant  Materialists-Dialecticians 
(Tovarystvo  voiovnychykh  materialistiv-diialektykiv)  (Kiev,  29  May  1931); 


6  Writing  to  his  wife  in  1923  from  Kiev,  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg,  then  Chief  Reference 
Librarian  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  described  a  visit  to  the  Bibliographical  (i.e. 
Bibliological)  Institute,  where  he  met  the  person  in  charge,  undoubtedly  Mezhenko:  ‘This  latter 
gentleman  is  an  ardent  Ukrainian  patriot,  and,  though  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
where  naturally  Russian  is  the  language  of  students  and  instructors,  refused  to  talk  anything  but 
Ukrainian  with  this  man  from  Moscow  [a  librarian  from  Moscow  who  had  accompanied 
Lydenberg  to  the  Institute].  Miss  M[otovilova]  acted  as  interpreter  for  him  and  for  me,  though 
the  bibliographical  man  really  understood  our  Russian  and  French  as  well  as  his  own  tongue. 
After  it  was  all  over  I  had  to  say  on  our  way  home  that  these  Ukrainian  extremists  remind  me  of 
the  professional  Irishman  who  refuses  to  use  English  in  any  form  and  is  enraged  if  he  hears 
another  use  it.  However,  so  far  as  our  interview  went,  no  hostilities  occurred  — ’  Quoted  in 
Robert  A.  Karlowich,  ‘Stranger  in  a  Far  Land:  Report  of  a  Bookbuying  Trip  by  Harry  Miller 
Lydenberg  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  in  1923-24’,  manuscript  pages  34-5;  to  be  published  in 
the  1989  issue  of  Bulletin  for  Research  in  the  Humanities ,  New  York  Public  Library. 

7  See  the  preliminary  bibliography  below. 
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the  second,  at  the  All-Ukrainian  Bibliographical  Conference  (Vse-Ukrains'ka 
Bibliohrafichna  Narada)  (Kiev,  7-9  June  1931);  the  third  (in  Moscow,  27-31 
December  1931),  at  a  conference  organized  by  the  Scholarly  Research 
Institute  of  the  Union  of  State  Publishing  Houses  (Ob"edinenie  gosudarst- 
vennykh  izdatel'stv,  OGIZ);  and  the  fourth,  in  1936,  at  the  Ukrainian 
Bibliographical  Conference.8 


His  Writings 

The  years  that  coincided  with  Dovhan’s  greatest  activity  were  marked  by 
two  recurrent  themes:  first,  the  attempt  of  government  ideologues  to  bring  the 
hitherto  ‘quiet’  discipline  of  book  studies  into  the  ongoing  reconstruction  of 
the  Soviet  humanities  and  social  sciences;  second,  the  struggle  of  the  central 
Soviet  government  against  the  assertion  of  any  form  of  a  centrifugal  Ukrainian 
national  culture.9  Consonant  with  the  prevailing  tenor  of  these  times,  Dovhan 
reiterated  several  themes  in  his  work:  first,  that  anything  which  tended  to 
mask  or  defer  class  warfare  was  heinous;  second,  that  the  all-encompassing 
Soviet  societal  revolution  required  that  ideas  and  ‘the  book’  be  made 


8  Among  the  participants  and  speakers  at  the  Kiev  Conference  were:  Pokhylevych  (1897-?), 
Rozanov,  Zolotar'ov,  Liberberg,  Kaniuk,  Hodkevych,  Mitel’man,  Kozachenko  (1900-1962), 
Voronov,  Kerekez  and  Humenchuk.  It  is  possible  that  the  only  speakers  to  have  survived  the 
events  of  the  1930s  and  the  War  were  Kozachenko  and  Pokhylevych.  In  1934  Kozachenko  moved 
to  Moscow. 

According  to  Nemirovskii,  the  conference  on  book  studies  sponsored  by  OGIZ  heard  a  paper 
by  Dovhan  entitled  ‘Polozhenie  na  knigovedcheskom  fronte  i  klassovaia  bor'ba  na  Ukraine’,  in 
Rezoliutsiia  soveshchaniia  po  knigovedeniiu  (Moscow,  1932),  and  a  presentation  by  Iu.  M. 
Bochkarov.  At  one  point  in  his  text,  as  an  additional  argument  for  the  need  for  ideological 
vigilance,  Dovhan  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  military  intervention  in  the  Ukraine.  Do 
pytannia,  p.  33,  footnote  2 1 . 

9  For  a  sampling  of  this  literature,  see:  G.  Arkad'ev,  ‘Protiv  izvrashcheniia  marksizma- 
leninizma  v  knigovedenii  (o  rabotakh  A.  G.  Fomina)’,  Krasnyi  bibliotekar 1 6  (1932),  pp.  5 1-4;  M. 
Hodkevych,  ‘V  nadiinykh  shantsiakh’,  Krytyka  2  (1931),  pp.  109-29,  and  3  (1931),  pp.  110-30; 
‘Institut  knigi,  dokumenta  i  pis'ma.  Leningrad.  Komissiia  po  teorii  knigovedeniia  i  istorii  knigi. 
Rezoliutsiia  po  dokladu  t.  Novosadskogo  “O  diskussii  na  knigovedcheskom  fronte  i  zadachakh 
marksistsko-leninskoi  teorii  knigovedeniia’”,  Krasnyi  bibliotekar'  12  (1931),  pp.  12-13,  and  in 
expanded  form  in  Na  knizhnom  fronte  11  (1931),  pp.  1-16;  Iakiv  Kerekez,  ‘Proty  Iefremov- 
shchyny  v  istorii  ukrains'koi  knyhy  (Z  pryvodu  knyzhky  Iu.  Mezhenka — Ukrains'ka  knyha 
chasiv  velykoi  revoliutsii)’,  Zhyttia  i  revoliutsiia  8  (11-12)  (1932),  pp.  154-62;  la.  V.  Kerekez, 
‘Bor'ba  za  marksistsko-leninskoe  knigovedenie  (o  rabote  Ukr.  nauch.  issled.  in-ta  knigo¬ 
vedeniia)’,  Knizhnyi  front  12  (1933),  p.  29;  A.  Kozachenko  and  V.  Boiko,  ‘Proty  “bezkliasovoi” 
natsionalistychnoi  bibliohrafii’,  Krytyka  3  (1931),  pp.  141-4;  I.  V.  Novosadskii,  ‘Protiv 
burzhuaznykh  teorii  v  sovetskom  knigovedenii’,  Krasnyi  bibliotekar'  10  (1931),  pp.  18-26; 
Rezoliutsiia  Soveshchaniia  po  knigovedeniiu  27-31  dekabria  1931  g.  (Moscow:  Nauch. -issled.  in-t 
poligr.-izd.  prom-sti  OGIZa,  1932),  28  pp.;  L.  V.  Rubinshtein,  ‘V  plenu  u  burzhuaznykh 
teoretikov.  Antileninskie  teorii  knigovedeniia’,  Zhurnalist  2  (1932),  pp.  9-12;  A.  S.,  ‘Ob  odnoi 
burzhuaznoi  teorii  knigovedeniia  (o  rabotakh  M.  I.  Shchelgunova) ’,  Zhurnalist  3  (1932),  pp. 
13-15;  ‘V  bor'be  za  marksistsko-leninskoe  knigovedenie  (o  rabote  UNIKA)’,  Na  knizhnom  fronte 
12  (1931),  pp.  29-31;  and  Mykhailo  Zolotar'ov,  ‘U  nastup  na  burzhuazne  knyhoznavstvo’. 
Radians  'kyi  knyhar  6  (1931),  pp.  25—7. 
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serviceable  in  practical  work;  and  finally,  that  book  studies  must  be  drawn 
into  the  very  vortex  of  the  ‘new  society’.  Dovhan  defended  these  main  theses 
in  the  early  chapters  of  his  only  book,  Do  pytannia  pro  sotsiial  hu  funktsiiu 
knyhy  ( On  the  Question  of  the  Social  Function  of  the  Book )  (Kharkiv  and  Kyiv: 
Vydavnytstvo  Proletar,  1931,  103  pp.). 

Dovhan’s  prose  is  astringent,  highly  polemical  and  provocative.  Hear,  for 
example,  the  clarion  call  to  his  fellow  Marxist  bookmen: 

And  so  we  are  faced  with  pressing  tasks — constructive  tasks:  to  educate 
intensively  Marxist  book-study  cadres;  and  destructive  tasks:  to  launch  a 
decisive  assault  on  enemy  positions,  to  rout  overtly  anti-Marxist  concepts, 
to  expose  the  futility  of  those  eclectic  systems  that  profess  ‘loyalty’  to 
Marxist  methodology  and  what  is  more — and  this  is  even  more 
dangerous — deck  themselves  with  Marxist  phraseology,  thereby  masking 
their  idealist  essence.  (DP,  p.  41) 

Taking  his  lead  from  the  work  of  N.  M.  Lisovskii10  and  other  bookmen  of 
the  teens  and  twenties,  Dovhan  carefully  differentiates  between  book  studies 
and  individual  disciplines — such  as  librarianship  and  bibliography — in  the 
book  studies  cycle.  However,  he  tortuously  defines  book  studies  as  a  discipline 
which  identifies 

the  general  laws  of  the  development  of  class  society  and  class  ideology  in 
the  specifics  [emphasis  mine,  E.K.]  pf  the  book  process,  because  such  laws 
exist  only  in  the  sphere  of  society  . . .  there  are  no  ‘immanent’  laws  of  the 
book  which  are  juxtaposed  to  class  laws.  (DP,  pp.  68-9) 

Dovhan  continues  by  saying:  ‘book  studies  must  study  the  genesis  and 
function  of  the  book  as  an  instrument  of  social  communication,  the 
characteristics  of  which  ...  we  have  just  attempted  to  define’  (DP,  ibid.). 

Despite  the  self-assured  tone  of  Dovhan’s  axioms,  he  repeatedly  (and 
justifiably)  asserts  that  Soviet  Marxist  book  studies  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

Dovhan  severely  criticized  the  ‘eclecticism’  of  his  ‘idealist’  opponents,  but 
he  too  was  very  eclectic  in  creating  his  own  system  of  book  studies  and 


10  As  an  indication  of  how  far  the  politicization  of  book  studies  had  gone,  one  should  note 
Lisovskii’s  classic  definition  of  bibliography  and  book  studies,  or  knigovedenie,  as  presented  in  a 
lecture  on  28  September  1913,  entitled  ‘Knigovedenie  kak  predmet  prepodavaniia,  ego 
sushchnost'  i  zadachi’: 

A  scholarly  discipline  which  unites  technical,  practical  and  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  relating  to  books  as  such  in  their  past  and  present  and  having  as  its  goal  the 
study  of  the  development,  spread  and  use  of  printed  works  and  press.  An 
explanation  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  these  works 
in  various  circumstances. 

In  this  famous  lecture,  he  was  to  view  bibliography  as  only  part  of  the  book  studies  cycle.  (Quoted 
in  an  article  by  E.  Kasinec,  ‘N.  M.  Lisovskii’,  Libri:  International  Library  Review  38  (2),  pp. 
147-56.)  Dovhan’s  chief,  Iurii  Mezhenko,  was  a  student  of  Lisovskii. 
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particularly  in  trying  to  trace  its  pre-history.  His  writings  are  indebted  inter 
alia  to  his  Ukrainian  colleagues  Hodkevych,  director  of  the  All-Union  Book 
Chamber,  the  literary  critic  H.  F.  Ovcharov  (1904-?),  the  Soviet  Ukrainian 
bibliographer  Ivanushkin  and  his  Soviet  Russian  colleagues  L.  N.  Tropovskii 
(1885-1944)  and  la.  P.  Grebenshchikov.11 

However,  the  single  most  important  influence  on  Dovhan’s  periodization 
of  the  history  of  book  studies  was  the  work  of  the  minor  Soviet  Ukrainian 
bookman  Iakov  V.  Rivlin  (1875-?).  Cautiously  following  Rivlin’s  periodiz¬ 
ation,  Dovhan  asserts  that  individual  classes  developed  distinct  attitudes 
towards  the  book.  According  to  Dovhan,  the  feudal  class,  for  example, 
personified  by  the  Russian  bibliographer  and  bibliophile  Sergei  R.  Mintslov 
(1870-1933),  developed  a  bibliophilic  attitude  towards  the  book;  the  attitude 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  exemplified  by  the  work  of  V.  P.  Semennikov  (1885-1936), 
N.  A.  Rubakin  (1862-1946),  K.  N.  Derunov  (1866-1929),  A.  M.  Loviagin 
(1870-1925)  and  others,  was  practical  or  semi-utilitarian;12  finally,  the 
nascent  proletarian  class  developed  a  social  or  pedagogical  view  of  the  role  of 
the  book  in  society. 

Dovhan  displays  an  enviable  command  of  both  pre-Revolutionary  and 
Soviet  scholarship  on  the  history  of  the  book  and  bibliography.  The  works  of 
I.  V.  Vladislavlev  (1880-1962)  (pseudonym  of  Gul'binskii),  L.  B.  Khavkina 
(1871-1949),  E.  I.  Shamurin  (1889-1962),  D.  V.  Ulianinskii  (1861-1918), 
N.  V.  Zdobnov  (1888-1942),  M.  I.  Shchelkunov  (1884-1938),  N.  F.  Ianitskyi, 
N.  M.  Somov  (1867-1951),  A.  G.  Fomin  (1887-1939),  M.  N.  Ivanchenko, 
and,  most  importantly,  Balyka,  are  thoroughly  reviewed  and  on  occasion 
criticized  for  their  eclecticism  and  methodological  inconsistencies.13 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Do  pytannia  are  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  heuristic  model  for  analysing  the  role  of  the  book  in  Soviet 
society.  Implicit  in  Dovhan’s  analysis  is  the  assumption  that  the  book  can  and 
should  change  society,  and  that  it  should  serve  as  a  critical  means  of  social 
communication.  He  commends  those  Soviet  Ukrainian  bookmen — Balyka  and 
Ivanushkin  to  name  but  two — who  assigned  an  important  role  to  the  book  in 
re-educating  old,  non-communist  revolutionary  cadres  and  in  shaping  the 


11  For  a  bibliography  of  Tropovskii’s  works,  see  L.  S.  Mandel'shtam,  ‘Bibliograficheskii 
ukazatel'  trudov  L.  N.  Tropovskogo  i  otzyvov  o  nikh’,  L.  N.  Tropovskii  (Moscow,  1948),  pp. 
63-70;  and  entry  167  in  George  S.  N.  Luckyj,  Keeping  a  Record.  Literary  Purges  in  Soviet  Ukraine 
(1930s):  A  Bio- Bibliography  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies, 
University  of  Alberta,  1988). 

12  Other  figures  which  he  mentions  are  M.  Lebedev,  V.  P.  Rodnikov,  A.  P.  Nechaev,  and  the 
prominent  Socialist-Revolutionary  writer  S.  Maslovskii  (1876-1943)  (the  literary  pseudonym  of 
S.  D.  Mstislavskii). 

13  On  Balyka  see  the  rare  Bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  rabot  Prof.  D.  Balyka  opublikovannykh 
im  v  19 1 2-1942  gg.  (Gorky,  1942),  52  pp.  (a  publication  of  the  Gorky  Oblast  Library,  not  seen  by 
E.K.). 
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new  specialists  of  proletarian  background  who  had  developed  during  the 
1920s.14  In  Dovhan’s  view,  all  aspects  of  the  book  studies  problematika — 
bibliopsychology,  biblioeconomy  and  bibliopedagogy — are  to  be  considered 
part  of  a  single,  monolithic  book  studies  discipline  which  should  be  informed 
by  an  overarching  Marxist-Leninist  interpretation  of  reality.  True  to  the 
period,  in  which  planning  was  a  dominant  political  slogan,  Dovhan  also 
attempted  to  subject  to  a  plan  those  areas  of  book  culture — publishing, 
librarianship  and  bibliography — which  had  seen  real  and  palpable  attainments 
in  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  In  discussing  the  physical  construction  and  make-up  of 
the  book,  for  example,  he  argues  for  greater  regularization  of  standards  in  the 
use  of  graphics  in  book  design,  to  make  for  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
process.  He  contends  that  the  ‘social’  function  of  literature  is  integrally 
connected  with  study  of  the  reader.  In  a  number  of  articles  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  bibliopedagogy  and  bibliopsychology,  he  maintained  that  a 
literary  analysis  of  a  book  which  was  circulated  and  read  must  logically 
involve  a  study  of  its  readers.  Authors  and  librarians  too  should  be  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  potential  readers.  If  they  are  not,  the  resulting  absence  of  a 
‘social’  function  and  utility  in  literature  will  cause  an  excessive  stock  of  unread 
books  to  accumulate  in  libraries  and  bookstores.  Dovhan  argues  that  research 
libraries  are  the  most  important  places  in  which  to  conduct  research  on 
readers,  and  he  most  especially  praises  the  activities  of  the  librarian  N.  Ia. 
Frid'eva.15 

As  a  summary  of  his  views  on  the  inter-relationship  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  book  studies  complex,  Dovhan  prepared  a  chart  for  the  conclusion  of 
his  work  (see  Appendix).  He  ended  Do  pytannia  with  the  following  statement: 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  there  should  evolve  on  the  basis  of  practical 

experience  in  various  dimensions  of  the  educational  aspect  of  book  work 


14  These  chapters  contain  an  extensive  discussion  of  disparate  issues  in  book  studies,  as  well 
as  criticism  of  the  ideas  of  pre-Revolutionary  bookmen  like  Rubakin  and  his  Soviet  followers 
Boris  O.  Borovich  (Finkel'shtein)  (1884-1943)  and  Balyka.  In  Chapter  Five  of  Do  pytannia , 
Dovhan  gives  terse  definitions  of  issues  in  book  studies:  for  example,  bibliopolitika  (biblio- 
politics),  an  activity,  according  to  Dovhan,  encountered  in  applying  book  studies  to  social  practice 
(p.  92).  He  further  argues  that  control  of  this  process  must  take  place  in  coordination  and 
synchronically  with  the  social  context  of  the  theoretical  reader.  The  goal  of  bibliopedagogy 
consists  in  actively  bringing  the  reader  and  book  closer  together,  and  also  involves  projecting  the 
social  equivalent  of  the  book  on  the  ‘psycho-ideology’  of  the  reader,  the  rational  selection  of  books 
and  their  rational  use.  (DP,  p.  100.)  Some  Western  scholars  have  become  interested  in  early 
Soviet  readership  studies  and  in  book  design.  See,  for  example,  Jeffrey  Brooks,  ‘Studies  of  the 
Reader  in  the  1920s’,  Russian  History  9,  pts.  2-3  (1982),  pp.  187-202;  and  Christina  Lodder, 
Russian  Constructivism  (New  Haven:  Yale  University,  1983). 

15  Although  little  is  known  of  her  personal  and  professional  background,  N.  Frid'eva  left  a 
substantial  legacy  as  a  contributor  to  numerous  book  and  library  studies  over  some  three  decades 
of  activity,  including  ‘Sovremennye  zadachi  spravochnoi  raboty’,  Krasnyi  bibliotekar  ‘  12  (1930), 
pp.  18-20;  ‘O  podgotovke  kadrov  v  bibliotechnykh  institutakh’,  Bibliotekar '  9  (1948),  pp.  25-30; 
and  ‘K  voprosu  o  tsentralizatsii  kataloga’,  Krasnyi  bibliotekar '  1  (1926),  pp.  53-6. 
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and  of  book  practice  in  general,  a  concrete  system  of  book- 
socio-psychological  norms,  which  should  govern  the  process  of  the 
making  of  the  book  in  all  its  elements — the  character  of  its  composition,  its 
syntactical  lexical  composition,  the  organization  of  a  page,  etc. — all  of 
which  are  designed  to  perform  a  concrete  socio-educational  task  with 
respect  to  a  concrete  class-typical  reader  in  concrete  socio-historical 
circumstances.  (DP,  p.  100) 

These  insights  represent  the  more  positive  contribution  of  Dovhan’s  1931 
book.  The  darker  side,  in  retrospect,  was  an  area  to  which  he  himself  alluded 
twice  in  his  work,  though  he  carefully  avoided  dealing  with  the  specifics.  This 
was  the  issue  of  the  exact  means  through  which  proletarian  control  was  to  be 
exercised  in  Soviet  Ukrainian  book  culture.  In  his  text,  Dovhan  suggests 
several  ways,  namely:  by  removing  politically  ‘odious’  books  from  the  shelves, 
by  reviewing  the  contents  of  libraries,  and  by  the  use  of  recommendatory  (i.e. 
non-objective  or  non-fully  representational)  bibliography.  By  1936,  some  of 
these  initial  suggestions  were  to  become  more  explicit  and  Dovhan  was  to 
advocate  the  use  of  the  systematic  (as  opposed  to  alphabetical  or  subject)  card 
catalogue  as  a  vehicle  for  displaying  the  ‘class’  and  ‘political’  essence  of  the 
materials  held  by  a  library.  Long  after  him  this  continued  to  be  the  favoured 
type  of  public  library  catalogue  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  objected  to 
Mezhenko’s  alleged  use  of  the  Soviet  library  classification  system  to  ‘cutter’ 
the  Ukraine  separately  from  the  Russian  Republic. 

His  End 

Dovhan’s  presentation  in  1936  was  probably  his  last  public  appearance.  It 
may,  in  fact,  have  signalled  not  only  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  researcher,  but 
the  end  of  his  life  as  well.  He  may  well  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  ardent  and 
sincere  Marxists  who  took  extreme  positions  during  the  early  thirties.16 

Dovhan  was  the  first  Ukrainian  bookman — the  first  Soviet  bookman  for 
that  matter — to  present  an  original,  Marxist-Leninist  synthesis  dealing  with 
the  historiography,  periodization  and  activist  role  of  the  book  and  book 
studies  in  Soviet  society.  While  he  rejected  the  work  of  his  mentors  among  the 
old  cadres  of  Ukrainian  and  Russian  bookmen,  his  Do  pytannia  would  have 
been  impossible  without  their  previous  example.  Some  of  his  insights, 
suggestions  and  heuristic  principles  represented  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  book  studies.  Dovhan’s  intellectual  and  personal  tragedy  lay  in 


16  On  these  developments,  see  the  work  by  Boris  Korsch,  The  Permanent  Purge  of  Soviet 
Libraries ,  The  Soviet  and  East  European  Research  Centre,  Research  Paper ,  No.  50  (Jerusalem: 
Hebrew  University,  April  1983).  Of  course,  some  of  these  individuals  survived  to  be 
rehabilitated,  among  them  Ivan  Mykytenko  (1897-1937)  and  Ivan  Kulyk  (1897-1937).  It  is 
possible  that  in  retrospect  some  of  Dovhan’s  views  are  seen  to  be  so  extreme  that  present-day 
Soviet  bookmen,  too,  find  them  unpalatable.  Another  possibility  is  that  he  left  no  survivors  to 
serve  as  advocates  for  his  rehabilitation. 
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the  fact  that  the  principles  which  he  had  striven  to  adumbrate  in  the  early 
thirties  had,  by  the  end  of  that  decade,  calcified  into  a  system  which  used  the 
principles  of  book  studies  not  to  strengthen  but  to  circumscribe  the  role  and 
accessibility  of  the  printed  word.  Personally  rejected  by  both  his  mentors  and 
his  epigones,  the  least  constructive  elements  in  Dovhan’s  oeuvre  were  used  for 
the  final  rebuilding  of  Ukrainian  book  studies  into  Soviet  Ukrainian  book 
studies. 
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Preliminary  Bibliography  of  Works  in  Book  Studies  by  Dovhan 

(in  chronological  order) 


I.  Published  Works 

‘Cherhova  problema  (Narysy  pro  chytacha)’,  Zhyttia  i  revoliutsiia  2-3  (1926),  pp. 
73-82. 

‘Kabinet  vyvchanyia  knyhy  i  chytacha  pry  UNIK'u’,  Bibliolohichnye  visty  3  (1926),  p. 

83. 

‘Na  odnoi  iz  dilianok  kul'turnoho  fronta’,  Kul'tura  i  pobut  (supplement  to  Visty 
Vseukrains  ‘koho  tsentral  'nogo  vykonavchoho  komitetaf  No.  40  (1926). 

‘Sotsial'na  funktsiia  literatury  i  problema  chytacha’,  Krytyka  7-8  (1928),  pp.  [3-56]. 

Review:  ‘M.  F.  Ianovskii,  O  knige.  Opyt  analiza  poniatiia  “Kniga”.  S  predisloviem 
Prof.  S.  I.  Maslova.  Kiev:  Kul'tura,  1929.  188  stor.  Tsina  1  krb.’,  Krytyka  2  (1929), 
pp. 128-32. 

‘Materialy  do  vseukrains 'koho  obslido vania  bibliotek’,  in  Biblioteka  i  chytach  na 
Ukraini  (Kiev,  1930). 

‘Za  marksyts'ke  knyhoznavstvo’,  Krytyka  7-8  (30-31)  (1930),  pp.  20-47.  (Republished 
in  Do  pytannia.) 

Review:  ‘ Al'manakh  sovremennoi  ukrains'koi  literatury.  Pod  redaktsiei  I.  Postupal'- 
skogo.  Vstupitel'naia  stat  ia  A.  Beletskogo.  Leningrad:  Izdanie  “Krasnoi  gazety”, 
1930.  (Prilozhenie  k  zhurnalu  Stroika.)  203  stor.  Tir.  20,000.  Tsina  ne  zaznachena’, 
Krytyka  9  (32)  (1930),  pp.  I40“3- 

‘Zhertva  pedahohichnoi  samozhertovnosti,  abo  B.  O.  Borovych  v  svitli  problemy 
chytacha’,  Krytyka  1 1  (35)  (1930),  pp.  36-46.  A  review  of  Borovych’s  ‘Pys'mennyk- 
krytyk-chytach’  published  in  Zhurnal  bibliotekoznavstva  ta  bibliohrafii  4  (12-30) 
(1930)3  where  Dovhan  argues  that  Borovych  is  opposed  to  literary  criticism  and 
evaluation,  an  objectivist,  and  inimical  to  the  activist  role  of  the  proletariat. 

‘Vorozhnyi  reid.  Pro  movu  i  literaturoznavchi  prohramy  NKO  dlia  institutiv 
sotsvykhu’,  Krytyka  1  (36)  (1931),  pp.  [3]-24.  A  critical  review  of  the  apolitical 
nature  of  Prohramy — materialy  dlia  instytutiv  sotsvykhovannia ,  Vyp.  Ill,  VI 
(Kharkiv:  Narodnyi  uchytel',  1930)  (NKO,  Naukmetodsektor). 

‘Pidvesty  pid  knyhoproshyrenyi  marksysts'ko-lenins'ku  teoretychnu  bazu’,  Radians  - 
kyi  knyhar  10-1 1  (15  April  1931). 

‘Lyst  do  redaktsii’,  Krytyka  4  (40)  (1931),  p.  125.  Corrects  a  statement  in  ‘Pidvesty’. 
(Dated  V.  15, 1931.) 

‘Kliasova  borot'ba  na  knyhoznavcho-bibliohrafichnomu  fronti’,  Krytyka  7-8  (42-43) 
(1931),  pp.  46-86. 

Kliasova  borot  'ba  v  knyhoznavstvi.  Stenograma  Zasidannia  K.  T.  V.M-D  29  travnia- 
chervnia  1931  roku  (Kiev:  UNIK,  1932),  85  pp.  (available  at  Lenin  State  Library 
Ukr.  136/131).  Based  on  talks  given  on  7  June  1931  at  the  All-Union  Bibliographical 
Conference  and  on  29  June  1931  at  the  Chair  of  Literary  Studies. 

‘Proty  eklektiki  ta  revizionizmu  v  knihoznavstvi,  za  bol'shevits'ke  pereozbroeniia’ 
(Kiev,  1932).  As  cited  in  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Istoriografiia  sovetskoi  knigi’,  Kniga  35 
( 1 977)5  P-  124,  footnote  39;  see  also  below  under  Unpublished,  second  item  in  the 
first  citation. 

‘Na  vysochin  zavdan  druhoji  p'iatyrichky’,  in  Proty  burzhuaznykh  teorii  v  knyho¬ 
znavstvi ,  Naukovi  zapysky,  1  (Kiev:  UNIK,  1933),  pp.  1-22. 
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‘Za  bol'shevistskii  bibliotechnyi  katalog’,  Krasnyi  bibliotekar'  8  (1936),  pp.  23-[36].  A 
stenogram  of  his  talk  at  the  Ukrainian  Library  Congress. 

1 1 .  Unpublished  Works 

In  the  State  Public  Library,  Leningrad,  Manuscript  Division,  archive  of  the 
Nauchno-issledovatel'skii  institut  knigovedeniia: 

Ed.  229.  ‘Polozhenie  knigovedcheskogo  fronta  i  klassovaia  bor'ba  na  Ukraine’. 
(This  unit  does  not  contain  the  above  title  but  only  two  resolutions  concerning  the 
title,  presumably  discussed  at  a  conference  on  book  studies  which  took  place  at  the 
Nauchno-issledovatel'skii  institut  poligraficheskoi  i  izdatel'skoi  promyshlennosti 
on  3 1  December  1931.) 

Ed.  316.  ‘Protiv  eklektiki  i  revizionizma  v  knigovedenii,  za  bol'shevistskoe 
perevooruzhenie’.  Per.  s  ukr.  L.  Hrushko.  Predisl.  M.  Zaval'nogo.  1932  g.  Kiev. 
Mashinop.  kopiia.  (This  item  includes  a  note  from  P.  I.  Boldin  to  I.  I.  (Kuleshov?) 
concerning  the  translation  of  Dovhan’s  work,  with  conclusions  by  the  latter.  Total  of 
67  sheets.) 

Ed.  330.  ‘A.  G.  Fomin.  Knigovedenie  kak  nauka.  Istoriia  i  bibliotekovedeniia  pri 
gosudarstvennoi  publ.  b-ke’.  115  pp.  Mashinop.  kopiia.  10  sheets.  (A  review  of 
Fomin’s  work  by  Dovhan  written  in  1932  (?).) 

Za  marksistsko-leninskoe  knigovedenie.  To  have  been  published  by  Sotsekgiz,  as 
reported  in  Knigovedenie :  katalog  knig  (Moscow:  Ogiz-Redizabiuro,  1932),  p.  5. 


A  Neglected  Source: 

The  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre 
Publications  since  1917 

Mark  Kulikowski 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  and  the  resulting  civil  war  precipitated  one  of 
the  largest  mass  migrations  in  contemporary  history.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  one  million  persons  fled  the  former  Russian  Empire  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  First  World  War.  Many  sought  refuge  in  Western 
Europe,  in  the  newly  created  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  These  emigres  were  a  mixed  lot.  Their  social  origins  and  political 
persuasions  mirrored  the  complexity  of  Russian  life  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.1  Although  they  came  from  a  variety  of  occupations  and 
backgrounds,  Russian  emigres  had  in  common  their  memories  of  past  events 
and  the  reality  of  adapting  to  life  outside  their  homeland.  Both  influenced  the 
development  of  Russian  publications  abroad.  In  varying  degrees,  all  those 
who  left  Russia  had  witnessed  the  massive  changes  that  had  occurred  in  that 
country.  Now,  having  left  their  homeland,  they  sought  to  record  and  share 
their  memories,  and  in  doing  so  brought  into  being  an  important  phase  in  the 
publishing  life  of  Russians  living  abroad.2  Not  only  memories  were  needed  by 

1  The  exact  number  of  Russians  who  left  their  homeland  during  the  period  1917-1922  is 
unknown.  Estimates,  based  on  various  sources,  range  from  one  million  (John  Hope  Simpson,  The 
Refugee  Problem.  Report  of  a  Survey  (Oxford,  1939),  p.  62),  two  and  a  half  million  (Ernst  Drahn, 
‘Russische  Emigration.  Eine  kulturstatistische  Studie’,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Staatswissen- 
schaft  89  (1930),  p.  126),  to  nearly  three  million  (H.  von  Rimscha,  Der  russische  Burgerkrieg  und 
die  russische  Emigration,  79/7-/927  (Jena,  1924),  pp.  50-1,  cited  in  Simpson,  p.  80).  Eugene 
Kulischer,  after  considering  the  data,  put  the  figure  at  one  and  a  half  million  ( Europe  on  the  Move. 
War  and  Population  Changes,  1917-1947  (New  York,  1948),  p.  56).  See  also  Michael  Stowell’s 
unpublished  paper  ‘Russian  Emigre  Colonies  in  China:  A  Bibliographic  Essay’,  pp.  1,  12. 

2  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Russian  press  abroad  before  1917  was  unimportant  or 
insignificant.  The  Russian  press  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  published  a  wide  variety  of 
material  for  Russian  immigrants  and  their  descendants.  Unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  ethnic  groups  in  America,  the  Russian  immigrant  press  has  been  largely  ignored  by 
scholars.  Few  studies  exist;  among  them  are  Robert  A.  Karlowich,  ‘The  Russian-Language 
Periodical  Press  in  New  York  City  from  1889  to  1914’  (unpublished  PhD  dissertation,  Columbia 
University,  1981);  J.  M.  Evans,  Guide  to  the  Amerikansky  Russky  Viestnik ,  vol.  1:  1894-1914 
(Fairview,  NJ,  1979);  and  G.  Lozinskii,  ‘Russkaia  pechat’  v  Aliaske  i  dlia  Aliaski’,  Vremennik 
Obshchestva  druzei  russkoi  knigi  4  (1938),  pp.  231-51.  Other  studies  include:  V.  Bogucharskii, 
‘Zarubezhnye  russkie  periodicheskie  izdaniia  i  sborniki  50-kh  i  60-kh  godov’,  Russkaia 
istoricheskaia  biblioteka ,  1906,  no.  2,  pp.  157-96;  V.  G.  Ivask,  ‘Zarubezhnaia  russkaia 
povremennaia  pechat”,  Bibliograficheskiia  izvestiia,  1917,  nos.  3-4,  pp.  97-118;  T.  Ossorguine, 
et  al.,  ‘Periodiques  en  langue  russe  publies  en  Europe  de  1855  a  1917’,  Cahiers  du  monde  russe  et 
sovietique,  1970,  no.  4,  pp.  629-709;  S.  I.  Rapoport,  ‘Spisok  periodicheskikh  izdanii  vyshedshikh 
vAngliina  russkom  iazyke,  nachinaia  s  1855  g.’,  Slavianskaia  kniga,  1926,  no.  12,  pp.  318-23;  and 
V.  Gilbert  and  J.  Slatter,  ‘Russian  Political  Emigrants  in  Britain,  1850-1917:  A  Bibliography’, 
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the  Russian  emigre  community,  however.  Their  new  life  abroad  necessitated 
many  kinds  of  publications — newspapers,  magazines,  works  of  literature  and 
poetry,  scholarly,  religious  and  educational  publications,  guides  and  self-help 
manuals — all  aimed  at  some  segment  of  the  emigre  community.  From  1918 
Russian  emigre  publications  began  to  appear  in  ever  growing  numbers.* * 3  They 
are  a  unique  source  not  only  for  those  interested  in  Russian  history  and 
culture  but  also  for  the  study  of  migration,  ethnicity  and  assimilation. 

Despite  the  outpouring  of  publications,  particularly  during  the  1920s  and 
1 930s,  the  Russian  emigre  press  was  largely  ignored  by  the  Western  scholars 
of  the  period.  While  it  is  true  that  works  of  prominent  people  like  Miliukov, 
Dan,  Merezhkovskii,  Berdiaev,  and  journals  like  Arkhiv  russkoi  revoliutsii  and 
Sovremennye  zapiski  were  utilized  by  scholars,  much  of  the  emigre  press  went 
unnoticed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  totally  clear.  Scholarly  indifference 
may  have  in  part  rested  on  the  view  that  emigres,  representing  ‘Old  Russia’, 
were  no  longer  important.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Whites,  scholarly  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  new  Soviet  state.  The  political  positions  taken  by  the  emigre 
community  no  longer  seemed  viable,  and  scholarly  interest  waned.  As  Robert 
C.  Williams  noted,  ‘Historians  generally  dislike  lost  causes.’ 4 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  Russian  emigre 
publications  was  the  lack  of  adequate  bibliographic  control.  A  great  deal  was 
being  published  in  many  countries,  yet  knowledge  of  and  access  to  many 
publications  was  lacking.  Also,  library  resources  for  Slavic  studies  were  in 
many  countries  still  in  their  infancy.5  These  factors  could  easily  have  turned 
Western  scholars  away  from  the  subject,  which,  during  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
could  be  seen  as  having  only  marginal  importance. 

The  Second  World  War  further  clouded  the  bibliographic  picture.  Many 
emigre  publications  ceased  to  appear  and  some  collections  of  these  materials 


Immigrants  and  Minorities  2  (1983),  no.  3,  pp.  157-68.  This  work  is  reprinted  in  J.  Slatter  (ed.), 
From  the  Other  Shore:  Russian  Political  Emigrants  in  Britain,  1880-1917  (London,  1984),  pp. 

157-68.  Soviet  studies  include:  V.  M.  Anderson  (ed.),  Vol'naia  russkaia  pechat'  v  Rossiiskoi 
Publichnoi  Biblioteke  (Petrograd,  1920);  L.  Kamenev  (ed.),  Russkaia  politicheskaia  literatura  za 
granitsei  (Moscow,  1922);  B.  P.  Birman  et  al.  (eds.),  Sotsial-demokraticheskie  listovki  1894-1917 
gg.:  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  (Moscow,  1931-34);  M.  M.  Klevenskii  et  al.  (comps.),  Russkaia 
podpol'naia  i  zarubezhnaia  pechat':  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  (Moscow,  1935);  L.  E.  Tatarinova, 
Russkaia  bestsenzurnaia  pressa  50-60-kh  gg.  XIX  v. :  izd.  Vol'noi  Russkoi  tipografii  v  Londone 
(Moscow,  1983);  and  T.  M.  Kirichenko,  Russkaia  demokraticheskaia  zarubezhnaia  pechat'  kak 
istoricheskii  istochnik  ( Vtoraia  polovina  90-khgg.  XIX  v.-nachalo  XX  v.)  (Moscow,  1984). 

3  See  Hans-Erich  Volkmann,  Die  Russische  Emigration  in  Deutschland  1919-1929  (Wurzburg, 
1966),  Tables  1-5. 

4  Robert  C.  Williams,  Culture  in  Exile.  Russian  Emigres  in  Germany,  1881-1941  (Ithaca, 
1972),  p.  1. 

5  For  two  recent  studies  see  William  Bentinck-Smith,  Building  a  Great  Library:  The 
Coolidge  Years  at  Harvard  (Cambridge,  1976),  and  Wojciech  Zalewski,  Collectors  and  Collections 
of  Slavica  at  Stanford  University.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  American  Academic  Libraries 
(Stanford,  1985). 
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were  lost  or  destroyed.  Those  publications  that  did  appear  were  often  issued 
in  small  numbers  under  poor  conditions.  Not  surprisingly,  during  wartime 
bibliographic  control  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  attain.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  immediate  postwar  era,  when  various  publications  began  to 
appear  in  camps  for  displaced  persons.  The  often  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
publications  lessened  the  chances  that  they  would  be  considered  seriously  or 
systematically  collected. 

The  postwar  period  has  seen  the  continued  publication  of  Russian  emigre 
works  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Bibliographic  efforts  in  regard  to  these 
works  have  been  made,  but  gaps  in  coverage  still  exist.  A  somewhat  rosier 
bibliographic  picture  exists  for  the  publications  of  the  latest  group  of  Russian 
emigres,  the  so-called  ‘third  wave’,  although  more  work  is  needed. 

Despite  the  many  problems  involved,  the  bibliography  of  emigre 
publications  was  considered  important  by  the  Russian  community  abroad.6 7 
Within  a  short  time  after  leaving  Russia,  they  began  (with  varying  degrees  of 
success)  to  publish  bibliographies  of  their  works.  Later,  non-emigres  began 
compiling  bibliographies  as  well.  This  bibliographic  work  will  be  the  subject 
of  this  article.  The  goal  will  be  to  survey  these  works  in  order  to  make  them 
more  widely  known  to  a  scholarly  audience.  In  doing  so,  it  is  hoped  that  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  these  significant,  though  rather  neglected,  sources. 


Universal  Bibliography 

The  only  real  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  Russian  emigre 
publications  for  a  given  period  was  Russkaia  zarubezhnaia  kniga?  Published 
by  the  Komitet  russkoi  knigi  of  Prague,  it  was  an  attempt  to  list  all  books  and 
periodical  publications  of  Russians  living  abroad  for  the  period  1918-1924. 
The  work  was  issued  in  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  collection  of  review  articles  on 
emigre  publications  in  philosophy,  political  economy,  law,  history,  literature, 
and  so  on.  The  second  part  is  the  bibliography  proper.  The  bibliography  is 
divided  by  subject,  with  an  alphabetical  listing  of  books  by  author.  Pertinent 
journals  are  listed  alphabetically  after  the  books.  The  bibliography  is  not 
annotated,  and  the  information  provided  is  limited  to  author,  title,  place  and 
year  of  publication,  and  pagination.  The  work  covers  some  3,666  books  and 
61 1  periodicals. 


6  For  example,  see  M.  Z.  Vinokurov,  Eto  nuzhno  sdelat'!  (K  voprosu  o  bibliografxcheskoi 
registratsii  vsekh  russkikh  izdanii,  napechatannykh  v  Amerike  i  k  sostavleniiu  biobibliograficheskogo 
slovaria  russkikh  pisatelei  i  uchenykh  zhivushchikh  v  nei  (Philadelphia,  1928). 

7  S.  P.  Pistnikov  (ed.),  Russkaia  zarubezhnaia  kniga,  Trudy  Komiteta  russkoi  knigi,  vyp.  1 
(Prague,  1924). 
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Bibliography  of  Books 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  deal  with  books  published  by  the 
Russian  emigre  community.  The  first,  Katalog  knig ,  vyshedshikh  vne  Rossii ,8 
was  published  in  1924.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  catalogue  rather  than  a 
bibliography.  The  information  it  contains  is  useful,  but  is  limited  to  author, 
title,  place  of  publication,  and  price.  As  such,  its  value  as  a  research  tool  is 
rather  limited.  Of  lesser  scope,  but  nonetheless  important,  is  L.  Loewenson’s 
article,  ‘Russisches  Schrifttum  im  Ausland  (1926-1928)’. 9  This  work  deals 
solely  with  books  and  is  divided  into  sections — Politik,  Wirtschaft,  Geistiges 
Leben,  and  Verschiedenes.  Each  section  lists  the  books  alphabetically  by 
author,  followed  by  the  title,  German  translation  of  the  title,  place  and  year  of 
publication,  publisher,  pagination,  and  series. 

The  second  work  dealing  with  books  is  Russian  Publications  in  Israel , 
compiled  by  Zvi  Ofer  and  Israel  Rudnitski.10  The  work  is  based  on  ‘data 
found  in  Kiryat  Sefer ,  the  bibliographic  organ  of  the  National  Library  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  in  catalogues  of  various  publishing  bodies 
and  of  individual  books  available  in  bookstores’.11  It  covers  525  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  from  the  period  1953-1979,  with  the  majority  from 
the  period  following  1970.  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  with 
items  listed  alphabetically  by  author  in  each  section.  In  most  cases,  the 
information  on  individual  items  is  limited  to  author,  title,  place  and  year  of 
publication,  publisher  and  pagination.  The  section  on  periodicals  also 
indicates  those  which  have  ceased  publication.  A  list  of  abbreviations  and 
major  publishing  institutions  is  also  included. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  compilers  consider  their  work  to  be  ‘not 
exhaustive  and  ...  not  a  bibliographic  list  made  up  in  accordance  with 
scientific  norms’.12  The  work  lacks  indexes,  and  the  need  for  publishing  a  list 
of  translated  Russian  titles  is  questionable.  Nevertheless  the  work  does 
provide  coverage  of  contemporary  emigre  publishing  and  it  is  hoped  that 
further  editions  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  latest  work  on  the  topic  is  David  Arans’s  Review  of  Russian  Emigre 
Books}3  This  bibliography,  planned  as  an  annual  supplement  to  the  Abstracts 

8  M.  P.  Kadish  and  V.  Gol'denberg  (comps.),  Katalog  knig,  vyshedshikh  vne  Rossii.  Po  iiun' 
1924  goda  (Berlin,  1924). 

9  Leo  Loewenson,  ‘Russisches  Schrifttum  im  Ausland  (1926-1928)’,  Osteuropa  4  (1928-29), 
pp.  526-34,  617-18,  710-13,  797-802,  869-75;  5  (1929-30),  pp.  74-7,  149-53. 

10  Zvi  Ofer  and  Israel  Rudnitski  (comps.),  Russian  Publications  in  Israel.  List  of  Books, 
Pamphlets  and  Periodicals  Published  in  Russian  in  Israel  (Jerusalem,  1979).  The  preface  (p.  5) 
indicates  that  a  Russian  version  of  the  list  is  being  published. 

11  Ofer  and  Rudnitski,  p.  5. 

12  Ofer  and  Rudnitski,  p.  5. 

13  David  Arans,  Review  of  Russian  Emigre  Books,  No.  1.  Annual  Supplement  to  Abstracts  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Emigre  Periodical  Literature  (n.p.,  1984). 
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of  Soviet  and  East  European  Emigre  Periodical  Literature  (see  below),  deals 
with  346  books  published  during  the  period  1981-1983.  The  books  are 
divided  by  subject,  and  are  annotated.  The  lack  of  indexes  and  continuous 
numbering  of  entries  detract  from  this  important  work.  Future  issues,  it  is 
hoped,  will  address  these  problems.  As  this  work  is  well  done  and  is  virtually 
alone  in  covering  the  books  of  the  ‘third  wave’  it  deserves  a  wide  audience. 

Specialized  Bibliographies 

Most  of  the  work  done  on  Russian  emigre  bibliography  is  in  the  field  of 
specialized  studies.  These  works  normally  draw  their  materials  from  both 
books  and  periodicals,  and  have  dealt  with  such  topics  as  general  scholarly 
publications,  religious  studies,  the  Russian  Revolution  and  Civil  War, 
military  studies,  literature,  and  poetry. 

The  first  of  these,  general  scholarly  publications,  is  covered  in  Materialy 
dlia  bibliografii  russkikh  nauchnykh  trudov  za  rubezhom}4  This  work  was 
published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Russkii  nauchnyi  institut  in  Belgrade.  The 
bibliography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  with  brief  biographical 
information  included.  Works  by  each  author  follow  in  chronological  order. 
Both  books  and  periodical  articles  in  a  variety  of  languages  are  covered.  The 
work  also  contains  an  author  index.  A  total  of  81 1  authors  and  13,371  items 
are  listed.  The  bibliography,  while  impressive,  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  lack 
of  a  subject  index. 

Religious  studies  have  been  the  subject  of  three  bibliographies.  The  first  of 
these,  by  N.  Zernov,  deals  with  theology,  Church  history,  sociology,  and 
literature.15  The  work  provides  a  listing  of  authors  in  alphabetical  order, 
followed  by  brief  biographical  data,  and  a  listing  of  their  publications.  Of  far 
greater  value  is  another  work  by  the  same  author  entitled  Russian  Emigre 
Authors ,16  This  bibliography  deals  with  theology,  religious  philosophy, 
Church  history,  and  Orthodox  culture,  for  the  period  1921-1972.  The 
arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  Zernov’s  earlier  work.  The  bibliography  is 
limited  to  books,  but  a  list  of  the  major  religious  journals  and  collections, 
providing  information  on  title,  editor,  place  and  years  of  publication,  and 
frequency,  is  appended. 

A  somewhat  narrower  topic  is  dealt  with  in  the  List  of  the  Writings  of 


14  Materialy  dlia  bibliografii  russkikh  nauchnykh  trudov  za  rubezhom  (Russkii  nauchnyi 
institut,  Belgrad,  193 1-1941).  Reprint,  Slavistic  Printings  and  Reprintings,  Mouton,  no.  236. 

15  Nikolai  M.  Zernov,  ‘Bio-bibliografiia  russkikh  zarubezhnykh  bogoslovov,  tserkovnykh 
istorikov,  sotsiologov  i  literaturovedov’,  in  P.  Sorokin  (ed.),  Na  temy  russkie  i  obshchie:  sbornik 
statei  i  materialov  v  chest' prof .  N .  S.  Timasheva  (New  York,  1965),  pp.  357-71. 

16  Nikolai  M.  Zernov,  Russian  Emigre  Authors:  A  Biographical  Index  and  Bibliography  of  their 
Works  on  Theology,  Religious  Philosophy,  Church  History,  and  Orthodox  Culture,  1921-1972 
(Boston,  1973). 
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Professors  of  the  Russian  Theological  Institute  in  Paris ,17  edited  by  L.  A. 
Zander.  The  work  covers  the  publications  of  N.  Afanas'ev,  S.  Bulgakov, 
G.  P.  Fedotov,  G.  Florovsky,  V.  N.  Il'in,  A.  V.  Kartashev,  B.  P.  Kassian, 
Archimandrite  Kiprian,  A.  Kniazeff,  P.  Kovalevskii,  J.  Meyendorff,  K.  V. 
Mochul'skii,  A.  Shmemann,  B.  I.  Sove,  T.  G.  Spasskii,  S.  S.  Verkhovskii, 
B.  P.  Vysheslavtsev,  V.  V.  Veidle,  L.  A.  Zander,  and  S.  Zen'kovskii.  It  is 
arranged  by  author  with  all  works  (books  and  articles),  regardless  of  language, 
listed  in  English.  This  makes  using  the  work  difficult,  as  the  entries  must  be 
translated  back  into  the  original  language  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 
Although  primarily  religious  in  character,  it  also  lists  the  authors'  non¬ 
religious  works.  The  lack  of  indexes  hampers  its  effectiveness  as  a  research 
tool. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  deal  with  emigre  publications  related 
to  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  The  first  is  the  typewritten 
bibliography  by  N.  N.  Golovin  entitled  Bihliograficheskii  ukazatel'  knig , 
vyshedshikh  na  russkom  iazyke  po  istorii  voiny  1914-1918  gg.  na  russkom 
fronte ,  russkoi  revoliutsii,  grazhdanskoi  voiny  i  russkago  kontr-revoliutsionnago 
dvizheniia}8  It  lists  412  books  on  these  topics,  but  is  greatly  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  indexes. 

The  second  is  David  Arans’s  recent  How  We  Lost  the  Civil  War: 
Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Memoirs  on  the  Russian  Revolution , 
1917-1921 . 19  The  bibliography  lists  some  559  items,  and  focuses  primarily 
on  books.  It  is  organized  by  topic,  with  each  section  arranged  alphabetically 
by  author.  Each  entry  is  annotated,  and  the  work  contains  a  very  useful 
personal  name,  subject,  and  place  index. 

A  general  work  on  the  Russian  military  press  abroad  has  been  compiled  by 
A.  Gering.20  The  compiler  points  out  that  this  work  is  not  strictly  a 
bibliography,  ‘but  simply  a  collection  which  may  help  the  future  Russian 
military  historian  interested  in  the  lives  of  Russian  military  men  abroad’.21 
Gering,  nonetheless,  has  produced  a  useful  reference  tool.  It  is  divided  into 
sections  dealing  with  military  and  naval  books,  military  and  naval  periodicals 
(including  Cossack  publications),  and  a  literary  series  dealing  with  military 


17  L.  A.  Zander  (ed.),  List  of  the  Writings  of  Professors  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Theological 
Institute  in  Paris,  1925-1954  (Institut  de  theologie  orthodoxe,  Paris,  1954). 

18  N.  N.  Golovin,  Bihliograficheskii  ukazatel'  knig,  vyshedshikh  na  russkom  iazyke  po  istorii 
voiny  1914-1918  gg.  na  russkom  fronte,  russkoi  revoliutsii,  grazhdanskoi  voiny  i  russkago 
kontr-revoliutsionnago  dvizheniia  (Paris,  n.d.).  This  typescript  work  exists  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace. 

19  David  Arans,  How  We  Lost  the  Civil  War:  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Memoirs  on  the 
Russian  Revolution,  1917-1921,  ORP  Russian  Bibliography  Series,  no.  6  (Newtonville,  1988). 

20  Aleskei  Gering,  Materialy  k  bibliografii  russkoi  voennoi  pechati  za  rubezhom,  Voenno- 
istoricheskaia  biblioteka  ‘Voennoi-byli’,  no.  19  (Paris,  1968). 

21  Gering,  p.  7. 
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themes.  Each  section  is  organized  alphabetically  by  author  or  title.  The  work 
does  not  deal  with  periodical  articles,  but  provides  descriptive  annotations  for 
the  books  and  periodicals  listed.  The  Golovin,  Arans  and  Gering  biblio¬ 
graphies  overlap  somewhat  with  the  more  general  Bibliografiia  russkoi 
revoliutsii  i grazhdanskoi  voiny  1917- 1921  (Prague,  1938)  discussed  below. 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  specialized  bibliography  is  Ludmila  Foster’s 
Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Literature  1918-1968.22  This  two-volume 
work  is  ‘intended  primarily  for  literary  scholars,  students,  and  critics  as  a 
reference  book’.23  It  includes  books,  essays,  memoirs,  criticism,  and  reviews. 
It  is  organized  alphabetically  by  author,  and  includes  a  list  of  earlier 
bibliographies  dealing  with  the  topic.  The  work  does  have  its  drawbacks. 
Among  these  are  the  practice  of  listing  authors  by  pseudonym,  and  the  large 
number  of  abbreviations  and  symbols  used.  These  problems,  however,  are 
minor  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 

Russian  emigre  poetry  is  the  subject  of  E.  Shtein’s  Poeziia  russkogo 
rasseianiia  1920-1977 .24  This  bibliography  deals  only  with  books  and  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  author.  A  section  on  poetry  almanacs,  anthologies, 
and  collections  follows  the  main  body  of  the  work.  Pertinent  bibliographic 
information  is  provided  for  each  item  listed,  including  the  contents  of  many  of 
the  volumes. 

Periodicals 

Bibliographic  work  on  Russian  emigre  periodicals  falls  into  four  categories: 
universal  bibliography,  specialized  bibliography,  abstracts,  and  indexes. 
Among  the  universal  bibliographies,  clearly  the  best  is  Ukazatel'  periodiche- 
skikh  izdanii  emigratsii  iz  Rossii  i  SSSR  za  1919- 1952  gg.25  This  guide, 
published  by  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  USSR  in  Munich,  deals  not 
only  with  Russian  periodicals,  but  Ukrainian,  Belorussian,  Azerbaijani, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Kalmyk,  Tatar,  and  Turkish  as  well.  Also  included  are 
periodicals  published  in  Western  European  languages.  The  sections  are 
divided  by  language,  with  periodicals  listed  alphabetically  by  title.  Biblio¬ 
graphic  information  such  as  subtitle  and  place  and  years  of  publication  are 
given.  A  country  index  is  included.  Although  the  information  is  limited,  it 
largely  supersedes  the  periodical  listing  in  Russkaia  zarubezhnaia  kniga , 
discussed  above.  Of  lesser  scope,  but  informative,  is  P.  Lee’s  A  Bibliography 
of  Russian  Emigre  Publications .26  This  typescript  publication  lists  some  163 


22  Ludmila  A.  Foster,  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Literature  1918-1968  (Boston,  1970). 

23  Foster,  p.  i. 

24  Emmanuil  Shtein,  Poeziia  russkogo  rasseianiia  1 920-1 9yy  (Ashford,  Ct.,  1978). 

25  Ukazatel'  per iodicheskikh  izdanii  emigratsii  iz  Rossn  i  SSSR  za  1919— 1952  gg.,  Institut  po 
izucheniiu  istorii  i  kul'tury  SSSR,  Issledovaniia  i  materialy,  no.  6  (Munich,  1953). 

26  Paul  Lee,  A  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Publications  (Washington,  1954). 
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periodicals.  It  deals  primarily  with  post-World  War  II  periodicals,  and 
provides  annotations  and  indication  of  editor/publisher  and  edition  size. 
Cossack  periodicals  are  included.  More  recent  work  in  the  field  has  been  done 
by  Michael  Schatoff  in  his  Half  a  Century  of  Russian  Serials  1917-1978. 27  It 
deals  with  ‘almanacs,  annuals,  bulletins,  calendars,  circulars,  journals, 
magazines,  newspapers,  proceedings,  registers  and  yearbooks  which  appear 
periodically,  and  lists  over  3,000  items  by  title  or  issuing  organization’.28 
Information  such  as  publisher,  editor,  frequency,  date  of  establishment,  and 
so  on  is  provided.  Schatoffs  work  has  been  the  subject  of  some  interest,  and  at 
least  two  projects  are  under  way  to  update  it.29 

Specialized  work  on  Russian  emigre  periodicals  has  also  been  done. 
Russian  periodicals  in  Europe  have  been  dealt  with  in  T.  Ossorguine’s 
L’ Emigration  Russe  en  Europe:  Catalogue  collectif  des  periodiques  en  langue 
russe.30  The  bibliography  is  in  two  volumes  and  covers  the  period  1855-1979. 
The  periodicals  are  listed  alphabetically  by  title.  A  list  of  European  libraries 
holding  these  periodicals  is  included,  as  are  title  and  personal  name  indexes. 

A  recent  work  of  narrower  scope  deals  with  Canada.  Entitled  ‘Newspapers 
and  Magazines  in  the  Russian  Language  in  Canada  from  1915  to  1981’, 31  the 
work  is  an  excerpt  from  R.  Bogusis’s  Checklist  of  Canadian  Ethnic  Serials 
(Ottawa,  1981).  It  lists  some  fifty-one  titles,  and  provides  a  variety  of  data  for 
each  item.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  twenty-three  periodicals  by 
R.  Polchaninoff  drawn  from  Schatoffs  Half  a  Century.32 

Another  specialized  study  focuses  on  the  periodicals  appearing  in  Harbin, 
China.  M.  S.  Tiunin’s  Ukazatel'  periodicheskikh  i  povremennykh  izdanh 33 


27  Michael  Schatoff,  Half  a  Century  of  Russian  Serials  1917-1968.  Cumulative  Index  of  Serials 
Published  Outside  the  USSR  (New  York,  1972).  This  work  appeared  earlier  under  the  title 
‘Bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  russkoi  pechati  za  rubezhom’,  in  the  journal  Mosty,  nos.  3-8 
(i959~i96i),  and  in  the  Annual  Bibliographical  Index  of  the  Russian  Book  Chamber  Abroad,  no.  1 
(1961-  ). 

28  Schatoff,  p.  vii. 

29  These  are  Radio  Free  Europe  /  Radio  Liberty  (International  Information  Centre  for  Soviet 
and  East  European  Studies)  International  Newsletter  15  (July  1982),  p.  17,  and  R.  Polchaninoff, 
Letopis '  russkikh  zarubezhnykh  periodicheskikh  izdanii  (New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  1981). 

30  T.  Ossorguine,  L’ Emigration  russe  en  Europe:  Catalogue  collectif  des  periodiques  en  langue 
russe,  v ol.  1:  18 $5-1940-,  vol.  2:  1940-1979  (Paris,  1976-81). 

31  ‘Newspapers  and  Magazines  in  the  Russian  Language  in  Canada  from  1915  to  1981’,  in 
T.  F.  Jeletzky  (ed.),  Russian  Canadians.  Their  Past  and  Present  ( Collected  Essays)  (Ottawa,  1983), 
pp.  187-97. 

32  R.  Polchaninoff,  ‘A  Supplement  to  the  List  of  Russian  Serials  Published  by  R.  Bogusis’,  in 
Jeletzky,  pp.  199-201. 

33  M.  S.  Tiunin,  Ukazatel'  periodicheskikh  i  povremennykh  izdanii,  vykhodivshikh  v  g. 
Kharbine  na  russkom  1  drugikh  evropeiskikh  iazykakh  po  i-e  ianvaria  1927  g.,  Trudy  Obshchestva 
izucheniia  Man'chzhurskogo  kraia:  bibliografiia  Man'chzhurii,  vyp.  1  (Harbin,  1927).  The 
second  part  of  this  work  was  entitled  Ukazatel'  periodicheskoi  pechati  g.  Kharbina,  vykhodivshei 
na  russkom  i  dr.  evropeiskikh  iazykakh.  Izdaniia,  vyshedshie  s  1  ianvaria  1 927  goda  po  31  dekabria 
1935  goda  (Harbin,  1936). 
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provides  statistical  and  bibliographic  information  on  Russian,  Ukrainian, 
Polish,  Georgian,  Swedish,  and  Esperanto  periodicals  for  the  period  1918- 
1935.  The  work  is  divided  by  language,  with  an  alphabetical  listing.  The 
amount  of  information  provided  is  impressive,  particularly  for  many  of  the 
short-lived  publications.  Lastly,  Ofer  and  Rudnitski’s  Russian  Publications  in 
Israel ,  discussed  above,  deals  with  periodicals  appearing  in  Israel. 

The  abstracting  of  emigre  periodicals  is  a  new  development.  The  only  one 
published  is  Abstracts  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Emigre  Periodical 
Literature .34  Published  since  1981,  it  deals  primarily  with  periodicals 
(newspapers  and  journals)  of  the  ‘third  wave’.  Volumes  1-5  (1981-1987) 
include  annotations  for  11,208  items.  The  annotations  are  brief  and 
descriptive.  Each  issue  is  divided  by  subject.  Subject  and  author  indexes  and 
cross-references  make  the  work  easy  to  use.  Although  the  abstract  includes 
East  European  emigre  periodical  literature,  coverage  of  these  journals  is 
rather  irregular.  Each  issue  contains  a  list  of  periodicals  abstracted. 

The  final  category  is  that  of  periodical  indexes.  While  many  emigre 
journals  included  indexes  in  various  issues,  apparently  only  two  had 
separately  published  indexes.  The  first  was  the  journal  Grani ,  published  in 
Germany  since  1946.  The  index  covers  the  first  hundred  issues  of  the  journal. 
It  is  arranged  thematically,  and  includes  an  author  index.35  The  second  was 
the  journal  Put',  which  was  recently  indexed  by  A.  P.  Obolenskii.36  The 
work  deals  with  the  period  1925-1940,  and  includes  author,  subject,  and 
review  coverage. 


Newspapers 

Guides  to  emigre  newspapers  are  rather  limited  in  scope.  In  1921,  the 
journal  Novaia  Russkaia  Kniga  began  publishing  lists  of  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  outside  the  USSR.37  These  lists  were  divided  by  country,  and 
provided  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  editors.  Many  of  the  bibliographies 
of  periodicals,  discussed  above,  also  deal  with  newspapers.  More  limited  in 
scope,  but  providing  more  information,  are  the  guides  to  the  Harbin  press  by 
Tiunin,  also  discussed  above.  P.  Miloslavskii  studied  the  emigre  press,  but 


34  Leonid  Khotin  (ed.),  Abstracts  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Emigre  Periodical  Literature 
(Pacific  Grove,  Calif.,  1981-  ) 

35  A.  N.  Artemova,  Grani,  zhurnal  literatury,  iskusstva,  nauki  i  obshchestvenno-politicheskoi 
mysli:  soderzhanie  zhurnala  s  No  1  po  100,  1946-1976,  s  prilozheniem  soderzhaniia  vsekh 
samizdatovskikh  zhurnalov  i  sbornikov ,  nape  chat  annykh  v  ‘  Gramakh’ ,  imennogo  ukazatalia  avtorov 
i  tematicheskogo  ukazatelia  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1977). 

36  A.  P.  Obolenskii,  Ukazatel'  avtorov,  predmetov,  retsenzii  k  zhurnalu  Put'  (Parizh, 
1925-1940)  (supplement  to  vol.  19  of  Zapiski  Russkoi  akademicheskoi  gruppy  v  SSHA )  (New 
York,  1986). 

37  ‘Russkiia  gazety  za  predelami  Sovetskoi  Rossii  v  1920  g.’,  Novaia  Russkaia  Kniga,  1921, 
no.  1,  pp.  36—9.  Subsequent  issues  carried  a  continuation  of  this  article. 
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limited  his  study  to  one  year,  1925. 38  The  only  known  indexes  to  newspapers 
were  prepared  in  typescript  by  N.  N.  Golovin.39  These  unpublished  indexes 
deal  with  material  on  the  First  World  War,  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  Civil 
War  and  the  counter-revolutionary  movement  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
Chasovoi ,  Dni ,  Posledniia  Novosti ,  Rossiia  i  Slavianstvo ,  Rul ',  Russkii  Golos , 
Russkii  Invalid ,  Segodnia ,  Tsarskii  Vestnik ,  and  Vozrozhdenie ,  during  the 
period  1926-1935.  Poor  organization  and  the  lack  of  author  and  subject 
indexes  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  this  work. 


Publishing  Houses  and  Bookstores 

Since  the  1920s  various  emigre  publishing  houses  and  bookstores  have 
issued  catalogues  and  sometimes  journals.  Most  of  these  publications  were 
short-lived,  and  difficult  to  trace.  Among  these  are:  Vestnik  Russkogo 
knizhnogo  rynka  (‘Moskva’  bookstore,  Berlin,  1920s);  Russkaia  kniga  zagrani- 
tsei  (also  by  ‘Moskva’,  1924);  Russkoe  knizhnoe  delo  ‘Rodnik ’  (Paris,  1920s); 
and  Russkii  bibliofil  (‘Victoire’  bookstore,  Paris,  1930s).40 

Two  major  publishing  houses  have  issued  retrospective  catalogues  of  their 
publications.  These  are  the  now  defunct  Chekhov  Publishing  House  of  New 
York,  which  issued  a  catalogue  for  1952-1956, 41  and  the  Paris  YMCA  Press, 
whose  catalogue  covers  the  period  192 1-1956. 42 


Prominent  Individuals 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  bibliographies  have  been  devoted  to  the  works 
of  prominent  Russians  living  in  the  West.  The  Institut  d’etudes  slaves  in  Paris 
has  published  a  bibliographic  series  dealing  with  the  following  people: 
M.  Aldanov,  N.  Berdiaev,  S.  Frank,  G.  Gazdanov,  Z.  Gippius,  N.  Losskii, 
M.  Osorgin,  A.  Remizov,  L.  Shestov,  I.  Shmelev,  M.  Tsvetaeva,  and 


38  P.  P.  Miloslavskii,  ‘Letopis1  russkoi  zarubezhnoi  periodicheskoi  pechati:  Gazety  na 
russkom  iazyke,  vykhodivshie  i  vykhodiashchie  za  predelami  SSSR  v  1925  godu:  po  materialam 
russkogo  zagranichnogo  istorich.  arkhiva’,  Slavianskaia  Kniga ,  1925,  no.  9,  pp.  171-4. 

39  N.  N.  Golovin,  Index  of  Newspaper  Articles  in  Russian  Dealing  with  the  History  of  the  World 
War,  Russian  Revolution,  Civil  and  Polish  Wars  (Paris,  n.d.);  Ukazatel'  statei,  otnosiashchikhsia  k 
istorii  voiny  1914-1918  gg.  na  russkom  fronte,  russkoi  revoliutsii,  grazhdanskoi  voiny  i  russkago 
kontr-revoliutsionnogo  dvizheniia,  poiavivshikhsia  v  emigrantskikh  gazetakh  (Paris,  n.d.).  These 
typewritten  works  are  available  at  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace. 

40  Schatoff  (note  27),  pp.  310,  323,  349,  443. 

41  Izdatel'stvo  imeni  Chekhova.  Katalog  1952-1956  (Chekhov  Publishing  House  of  the  East 
European  Fund,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  New  York,  n.d.). 

42  YMCA-Press  katalog,  1921-1956 :  bogoslovie,  filosofiia,  russkie  klassiki,  khudozhestvennaia 
literatura,  pedagogika,  uchebniki  (YMCA,  Paris,  1956). 
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B.  Zaitsev.43  The  quality  of  these  bibliographies  is  high,  and  each  contains  a 
number  of  useful  features  including,  among  others,  name  and  title  indexes. 
Other  publications  include  Roger  Hagglund’s  bibliography  on  Georgii 
Adamovich,44  B.  Pushkarev’s  work  on  S.  G.  Pushkarev,45  R.  Hughes’s  list  of 
the  works  of  Gleb  Struve,46  T.  N.  Bogrinskaia’s  list  of  N.  S.  Timashev’s 
publications,47  and  N.  Andreyev’s  bibliography  of  George  Vernadsky’s 
works  for  the  period  1914-1975.48 

The  individual  who  has  drawn  the  most  bibliographic  attention  is 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  D.  Fiene,  in  his  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn:  An 
International  Bibliography  of  Writings  By  and  About  Him ,  has  provided  a 
listing  of  2,465  items.49  Fiene  also  provides  a  list  of  earlier  bibliographic  work 
on  Solzhenitsyn.  Subsequent  work  on  Solzhenitsyn  includes  W.  Martin’s 
Alexander  Solschenizyn,  eine  Bibliographic  seiner  Werkef 0  M.  Nicholson’s 
‘Solzhenitsyn  in  1976:  A  Bibliographical  Reorientation’,  with  an  update  for 


43  D.  Critesco  (comp.),  Bibliographic  des  oeuvres  de  Marc  Aldanov  (Paris,  1976);  T.  Klepinine 
(comp.).  Bibliographic  des  oeuvres  de  Nicolas  Berdiaev  (Paris,  1978);  V.  Frank  (comp.), 
Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de  Simon  Frank  (Paris,  1980);  L.  Dienes  (comp.),  Bibliographic  des 
oeuvres  de  Gaito  Gazdanov  (Paris,  1982);  A.  Barda  (comp.),  Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de  Zenaide 
Hippius  (Paris,  1975);  B.  Lossky  (comp.),  Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de  Nicolas  Lossky  (Paris,  1978); 
N.  Barmache  (comp.),  Mikhail  Andreevich  Osorgin,  bibliografiia  (Paris,  1973);  H.  Sinany  (comp.), 
Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de  Alexis  Remizov  (Paris,  1978);  N.  Baranoff  (comp.),  Bibliographie  des 
oeuvres  de  Leon  Chestov  (Paris,  1975-77);  D.  Schakhovskoy  (comp.),  Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de 
Ivan  Chmelev  (Paris,  1980);  T.  Gladkova  (comp.),  Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de  Marina  Tsvetaeva 
(Paris,  1982);  and  R.  Guerra  (comp.),  Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  de  Boris  Zaitsev  (Paris,  1982).  For 
a  survey  of  the  bibliographic  work  of  the  Institut  d’etudes  slaves  see  S.  Aslanoff,  ‘Publishing 
Activities  of  the  Institut  d’etudes  slaves  and  its  Bibliographic  Works’,  in  M.  T.  Choldin  (ed.). 
Books,  Libraries  and  Information  in  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies.  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  Slavic  Librarians  and  Information  Specialists  (New  York,  1986),  pp. 
295-300. 

44  Roger  Hagglund  (comp.),  Georgy  Adamovich:  An  Annotated  Bibliography — Criticism, 
Poetry,  and  Prose,  1915-1980  (Ann  Arbor,  1985). 

45  Boris  Pushkarev,  ‘Sergei  Germanovich  Pushkarev:  A  Bibliography’,  Zapiski  Russkoi 
akademicheskoi gruppy  v  SSHA  19  (1986),  pp.  14-22. 

46  R.  P.  Hughes,  ‘Gleb  Struve:  A  Bibliography’,  California  Slavic  Studies  11  (1980),  pp. 
269-317. 

47  T.  N.  Bogrinskaia,  ‘Pechatnye  trudy  Prof.  N.  S.  Timasheva’,  in  P.  Sorokin  (ed.),  Na  temy 
russkie  i  obshchie:  sbornik  statei  i  materialov  v  chest  prof.  N.  S.  Timasheva  (New  York,  1965),  pp. 
55-70. 

48  N.  Andreyev,  ‘Spisok  trudov  G.  V.  Vernadskogo’,  Zapiski  Russkoi  akademicheskoi  gruppy  v 
SSHA  9  (1975),  pp.  168-81. 

49  D.  M.  Fiene  (comp.),  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn:  An  International  Bibliography  of  Writings 
By  And  About  Him  (Ann  Arbor,  1973). 

50  Werner  Martin,  Alexander  Solschenizyn,  eine  Bibliographie  seiner  Werke  (Hildesheim, 
1977)- 
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1981, 51  J.  B.  Dunlop’s  select  bibliography,52  and  W.  M.  and  C.  L.  Senner’s 
‘Alexander  Solzhenitsyn:  A  Bibliography  of  Works  By  and  About  Him  in 
German  1973-1975’,  with  an  update  for  1975-1978. 53  Of  related  interest  is 
Nicholson’s  bibliography  of  responses  in  the  Soviet  press  to  Solzhenitsyn.54 

Statistical  Studies 

Several  studies  provide  statistical  data  on  the  emigre  press.  Volkmann’s  Die 
Russische  Emigration  in  Deutschland  1919- 1929  provides  tables  which  sum¬ 
marize  the  numbers  of  periodicals  published  around  the  world.55  More 
specific  studies  include  L.  Foster’s  ‘Statisticheskii  obzor  russkoi  zarubezhnoi 
literatury’,  and  F.  Miloslavskii’s  ‘Russkaia  kniga  za  rubezhom  v  1924  g.: 
statisticheskii  obzor’.56  Tiunin,  discussed  above,  provides  statistical  data  on 
the  emigre  press  in  Harbin. 

Studies  of  Emigre  Publishing 

While  many  authors  have  dealt  with  Russian  emigre  literature,  the  number 
of  studies  dealing  specifically  with  emigre  publishing  remains  small.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  is  V.  Belov’s  Belaia  pechat ',  published  in  Petrograd  in 
1 922. 57  Other  works  include  la.  Polonskii,  ‘Bibliografiia  zarubezhnoi 
bibliografii’,  which  surveys  some  of  the  bibliographic  work  in  the  field; 
B.  Unbegaun,  ‘Russkaia  periodicheskaia  pechat'  v  Parizhe  do  1918  g.’; 
A.  Lukashin,  ‘K  bibliografii  dal'nevostochnoi  pressy:  studencheskaia  pressa 
Kharbina’’;  G.  Struve,  ‘Iz  istorii  russkoi  zarubezhnoi  pechati  izdaniia 
P.  B.  Struve’;  M.  Vishniak,  ‘Sovremennye  zapiski’,  and  his  Sovremennye 
zapiski.  Vospominaniia  redaktora ;  B.  Nicolayewsky,  ‘Historique  de  la  presse 
periodique  de  l’emigration  socialiste  russe  1917-1937’;  and  R.  Johnston,  ‘In 


51  M.  Nicholson,  ‘Solzhenitsyn  in  1976:  A  Bibliographical  Reorientation’,  Russian  Literature 
Triquarterly  14  (1977),  pp.  462-82;  ‘Solzhenitsyn  in  1981:  A  Bibliographical  Reorientation’,  in 
J.  B.  Dunlop  (ed.),  Solzhenitsyn  in  Exile.  Critical  Essays  and  Documentary  Materials  (Stanford, 
1985),  PP-  351-412. 

52  John  B.  Dunlop,  ‘A  Select  Solzhenitsyn  Bibliography’,  in  J.  B.  Dunlop  et  al.  (eds.), 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn:  Critical  Essays  and  Documentary  Materials  (Belmont,  Mass.,  1973),  pp. 
558-69. 

53  W.  M.  and  C.  L.  Senner,  ‘Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  A  Bibliography  of  Works  By  and  About 
Him  in  German  1973-1975’,  Russian  Literature  Triquarterly  14  (1977),  pp.  483-505;  ‘Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn:  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  Works  By  and  About  Him  in  German,  1975-1978’, 
Germano-Slavica  3  (1979),  no.  2,  pp.  127-46. 

54  M.  Nicholson,  ‘Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn:  A  Bibliography  of  Responses  in  the  Official  Soviet 
Press  from  November  1962  to  April  1973’,  in  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  (note  52),  pp.  501-32. 

55  Hans-Erich  Volkmann,  Die  Russische  Emigration  in  Deutschland  1919-1929  (Wurzburg, 
1966). 

56  L.  Foster,  ‘Statisticheskii  obzor  russkoi  zarubezhnoi  literatury’,  in  Russkaia  literatura 
v  emigratsii.  Sbornik  statei  pod  red.  N.  Poltoratskogo  (Pittsburgh,  1972),  pp.  39-44; 
P.  P.  Miloslavskii,  ‘Russkaia  kniga  za  rubezhom  v  1924  g.’,  Volia  Rossii,  1925,  no.  2,  p.  237. 

57  Vadim  Belov,  Belaia  pechat '.  Ee  ideologiia,  rol znachenie  i  deiatel  host '  (Petrograd,  1922). 
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Defense  of  the  Defeated:  Sovremennye  Zapiski  and  the  February  Revolution’. 
A  recent  monograph,  Russische  Autoren  und  Verlage  in  Berlin  nach  dem  Ersten 
Weltkrieg,  includes  a  very  useful  section  on  Russian  publishers  based  in  Berlin 
between  1918  and  1928. 58  For  related  studies,  see  N.  Poltoratzky,  ‘Russian 
Literature,  Literary  Scholarship  and  Publishing  in  the  United  States’,  and 
G.  Struve,  Russkaia  literatura  v  izgnanii.59 

Bibliographies  of  Related  Interest 

In  addition  to  bibliographies  dealing  specifically  with  the  emigre  press,  a 
number  of  others  include  material  of  interest.  These  are  Bibliografiia  russkoi 
revoliutsii  i  grazhdanskoi  voiny  ( 1917-1921),  published  by  the  now  defunct 
Russkii  zagranichnyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv  in  Prague,60  and  the  Catalogue 
methodique  du  fonds  russe  of  the  Bibliotheque  et  Musee  de  la  Guerre.61  Both 
treat  a  variety  of  topics  and  include  a  significant  amount  of  material  from 
emigre  presses.  The  Menshevik  press  of  both  the  pre-  and  post-World  War  I 
era  is  covered  in  A.  Burgina’s  Russian  Social  Democracy.  The  Menshevik 
Movement.  A  Bibliography . 62  The  Vlasov  movement  is  the  subject  of 
M.  SchatofFs  Bibliografiia  osvoboditel'nogo  dvizheniia  narodov  Rossii  (Vlasov- 
skoe  dvizhenie)  1941-1945 .63  Lastly,  Russian  dissident  publications  have 
been  the  focus  of  J.  Woll’s  Soviet  Dissident  Literature:  A  Critical  Guide ,64  and 


58  la.  Polonskii,  ‘Bibliografiia  zarubezhnoi  bibliografii’,  Vremennik  Obshchestva  druzei  russkoi 
knigi  1  (1925),  pp.  33-42;  B.  Unbegaun,  ‘Russkaia  periodicheskaia  pechat'  v  Parizhe  do  1918  g.’, 
Vremennik  Obshchestva  druzei  russkoi  knigi  3  (1932),  pp.  31-48;  A.  Lukashin,  ‘K  bibliografii 
darnevostochnoi  pressy:  studencheskaia  pressa  Kharbina’,  Novyi  Zhurnal  1 14  (1974),  pp.  252-9; 
G.  Struve,  ‘Iz  istorii  russkoi  zarubezhnoi  pechati  P.  B.  Struve’,  in  Russkaia  literatura  v  emigratsii. 
Sbornik  statei  pod  red.  N.  Poltoratskogo  (Pittsburgh,  1972),  pp.  333-51;  in  the  same  volume, 
M.  Vishniak,  ‘Sovremennye  Zapiski’,  pp.  353-60;  M.  Vishniak,  Sovremennye  Zapiski: 
vospominaniia  redaktora  (Bloomington,  1957);  B.  I.  Nicolayewsky,  ‘Historique  de  la  presse 
periodique  de  l’emigration  socialiste  russe  1917-1937’,  Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  for 
Social  History  2  (1938),  pp.  5-17;  R.  H.  Johnston,  ‘In  Defense  of  the  Defeated:  Sovremennye 
Zapiski  and  the  February  Revolution’,  Canadian  Slavonic  Papers  24  (1982),  no.  1,  pp.  1 1-24;  and 
Gottfried  Katz,  ‘Russische  Verlage  in  Berlin  nach  dem  Ersten  Weltkrieg’,  in  Thomas  R.  Beyer  et 
al.,  Russische  Autoren  und  Verlage  in  Berlin  nach  dem  Ersten  Weltkrieg  (Berlin,  1987),  pp.  39~ I5°- 

59  N.  Poltoratzky,  ‘Russian  Literature,  Literary  Scholarship  and  Publishing  in  the  United 
States’,  Ethnic  Literatures  since  1776:  The  Many  Voices  of  America  (Lubbock,  1978),  part  2,  pp. 
455-501;  Gleb  Struve,  Russkaia  literatura  v  izgnanii  (New  York,  1956). 

60  Bibliografiia  russkoi  revoliutsii  i  grazhdanskoi  voiny  (1917-1921)  (Russkii  zagranichnyi 
istoricheskii  arkhiv,  Prague,  1938).  Kraus  Reprint,  1976. 

61  Catalogue  methodique  du  fonds  russe  de  la  bibliotheque  (Bibliotheque  de  documentation 
internationale  contemporaine  et  musee  de  la  grande  guerre,  Paris,  1932). 

62  A.  Burgina,  Russian  Social  Democracy.  The  Menshevik  Movement.  A  Bibliography ,  Hoover 
Institution  Bibliographical  Series,  no.  36  (Stanford,  1968). 

63  M.  V.  Schatoff,  Bibliografiia  osvoboditel'nogo  dvizheniia  narodov  Rossii  (Vlasovskoe  dvi¬ 
zhenie)  1941-1945,  Trudy  Arkhiva  ROA,  v.  1  (New  York,  1961). 

64  Josephine  Woll,  Soviet  Dissident  Literature.  A  Critical  Guide  (Boston,  1983). 
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B.  Stevanovic  and  V.  Wertsman’s  Free  Voices  in  Russian  Literature , 
i95o’s-i98o’s.  A  Bio-bibliographical  Guide. 65 

As  this  survey  has  demonstrated,  a  wide  variety  of  works  have  been 
published  in  the  field  of  Russian  emigre  bibliography.  However,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  bibliographies  which  have  been  completed  vary  considerably  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Some  were  compiled  by  trained  professionals,  while 
others  were  not.  Chronological  coverage  is  often  patchy  or  in  need  of 
updating.  In  terms  of  universal  bibliography,  coverage  ends  in  1924. 
Periodicals  have  fared  better,  but  gaps  still  remain.  For  example,  we  know 
which  periodicals  were  published,  but  their  contents,  except  for  the  most 
recent  issues,  remain  largely  unknown.  Specialized  bibliography  faces  some  of 
the  same  problems.  In  no  sense  can  we  consider  bibliographic  efforts  in  the 
field  comprehensive  or  complete. 

The  bibliographic  future  of  Russian  emigre  publications  remains  cloudy. 
Projects  like  Abstracts  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Emigre  Periodical 
Literature ,  D.  Arans’s  Russkie  knigi  za  rubezhom:  1980-1 98 5, 66  the  potential 
updates  of  Schatoff,  Ofer  and  Rudnitski,  and  the  work  of  the  Institut  d’etudes 
slaves  are  positive  signs,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Annotated  guides  to 
memoir  literature,  periodical  and  newspaper  articles,  and  studies  of  the 
emigre  press  are  clearly  topics  which  need  to  be  addressed.  The  need  for  an 
organized,  professional  effort  toward  recording  and  collecting  the  products  of 
the  emigre  press  is  essential.  Without  such  an  effort,  this  unique  and 
important  source  will  remain  under-utilized  and  possibly  forgotten  by  the 
mainstream  of  scholarship. 


The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Professors  A. 
S.  Donnelly,  S.  Harcave,  G.  Kadish  and  M.  Neufeld.  Thanks  also  to  Mr  Harold 
Leich,  Dr  Robert  Burger  and  Mr  David  Arans.  Special  thanks  to  Mr  Michael  C. 
Stowell  for  graciously  allowing  me  to  cite  his  unpublished  paper,  ‘Russian  Emigre 
Colonies  in  China:  A  Bibliographic  Essay’.  Any  and  all  errors  are  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  author. 


65  Bosiljka  Stevanovic  and  Vladimir  Wertsman,  Free  Voices  in  Russian  Literature,  7950*5- 
1980’s.  A  Bio- Bibliographical  Guide ,  Russica  Bibliography  Series,  no.  4  (New  York,  1987). 

66  David  Arans,  Russkie  knigi  za  rubezhom:  1 980-1 98s  (New  York,  Russica  Publishers, 
forthcoming). 


Samizdat  Recast 


W.  E.  Butler 

‘Samizdat’  in  its  dual  meanings  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Western 
book  community  especially  in  two  respects:  the  early  post-Revolutionary 
publications  issued  in  the  Soviet  Union,  quite  legally,  at  the  author’s  expense, 
and  the  quasi-legal  and  illegal  circulation  of  unpublished  and  previously 
published  material  in  typescript  or  xeroxed  format  from  hand  to  hand  during 
the  Stalinist  and  post- Stalinist  years.  In  the  Gorbachev  era  samizdat  has 
been  recast  and  legitimized  to  help  encourage  the  restructuring  of  Soviet 
publishing. 

Translated  below  is  the  central  document  embodying  the  new  approach  to 
samizdat.  The  Statute  itself  has  not  appeared  in  the  official  gazettes,  an  all  too 
common  fate  for  departmental  normative  enactments.  The  sole  publication 
appears  to  have  been  in  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,1  which  also  several  weeks  earlier 
published  a  draft  of  the  Statute  for  public  discussion — an  exceptionally 
uncommon  practice  with  respect  to  departmental  enactments  though  squarely 
within  the  spirit  of  glasnost.  We  are  therefore  able  to  follow  some  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  document.  The  Statute  was  adopted  in  late  March  or 
early  April  1988  by  Goskomizdat,  and  amended  in  February  1989. 

Although  the  quantity  of  titles  published  under  the  new  scheme  may  never 
be  large,  conceptually  this  form  of  samizdat  represents  a  considerable  assault 
upon  the  pre-existing  system.  For  decades  Soviet  authors  have  been  obliged 
to  contend  not  merely  with  orthodoxy  and  censorship,  but  also  with  the 
five-year  publishing  plan  and  the  paper  shortage.  Places  in  the  queue  were 
‘booked’  literally  years  in  advance,  severely  constraining  the  scope  for 
spontaneous  ‘extra-Plan’  works  in  a  world  where  commercial  demand  for 
books  played  a  marginal  role  in  print  runs  and  no  role  in  pricing. 

Opening  the  door  to  samizdat  at  the  author’s  risk  and  expense  makes  room 
in  principle  for  the  legitimate  appearance  of  material  which  originates 
outside  the  author-publisher  establishment.  Under  present  circumstances  the 
author’s  financial  risk  is  slight,  as  has  been  the  Soviet  publishing  house’s  risk 
for  all  that  it  has  published.  It  is  access  to  paper  and  facilities  that  is  being 
democratized,  although,  if  khozraschet  continues  its  present  course,  sales  may 
likewise  acquire  real  meaning. 

The  samizdat  reform  has  proceeded  in  tandem  with  another:  a  recasting  of 
the  role  of  the  editor  in  a  Soviet  publishing  house  vis-a-vis  the  director.  In  the 


1  Knizhtioe  obozrenie ,  no.  16  (15  April  1988),  p.  2,  cols.  1-2,  and  no.  8  (24  February  1989),  p. 
2,  cols.  1-3. 
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past  the  publishing  house’s  list  was  determined  essentially  by  plan,  and  the 
editor’s  role  was  confined  mostly  to  textual  refinement  and  copy-editing.  In 
1988  the  editor’s  functions  were  restructured  to  give  him  considerable  scope 
for  commissioning  or  otherwise  finding  appropriate  manuscripts  with  a 
commensurate  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  titles  guaranteed  a  place  in  the 
publishing  plan.2  Once  a  promising  manuscript  is  found,  the  editor  is  to  bring 
it  along  to  the  stage  where  it  is  appropriate  to  conclude  a  contract  with  the 
publisher. 

The  Statute  below  represents  the  considered  policy  on  the  subject,  but  how 
far  the  concept  has  progressed  is  best  seen  against  the  original  draft  of  the 
enactment,  which  was  published  for  discussion  on  19  February  1988. 3 

The  draft  portrayed  the  legislation  as  a  further  step  guaranteeing  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  reference  deleted  in 
the  final  text.  Books,  pamphlets  and  visual  aids  ( izoizdaniia )  were  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  draft;  however,  the  1988  Statute  omitted  visual  aids  but  drew  no 
distinction  in  the  size  of  a  ‘book’,  so  that  presumably  a  pamphlet  would 
qualify,  as  do  posters,  postcards  and  albums.  The  Statute  reaches  most,  if  not 
all,  types  of  works  (belles-lettres,  socio-political,  scholarly)  on  the  assumption 
that  those  categories  are  broadly  construed.  The  draft  was  obscure  on  this 
point.  It  mentioned  belles-lettres,  children’s  and  scholarly  works,  manuals  on 
housekeeping  or  personal  husbandry,  and  memoirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  draft  was  draconian  in  its  formulation  of  what  might 
not  be  published  by  authors  at  their  own  expense:  books  ‘undermining  the 
basis  of  the  socialist  system  or  contrary  to  the  ideology  and  policy  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  State;  works  propagandizing  war,  coercion,  national 
dissension,  racial  or  national  exclusivity,  or  religious-mystical  beliefs  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  communist  morality;  and  books  describing  technology  or 
methods  for  types  of  activities  prohibited  by  USSR  and  union  republic 
legislation’  (point  2,  Draft).  This  formula  was  jettisoned  for  the  more  laconic 
version  in  paragraph  two  of  the  preamble  of  the  1988  Statute  and  Article  3  of 
the  1989  version. 

The  draft  contemplated  a  maximum  print  run  of  5000  copies,  which  in  the 
1988  Statute  was  reduced  to  3000,  but  was  increased  as  provided  in  Article  7 
of  the  1989  redaction.  Most  important,  perhaps,  was  the  revision  concerning 
paper.  The  draft  merely  provided  that  the  printing  enterprise  was  by 
arrangement  with  the  author  to  determine  the  size  of  the  book  and  the  print 
run  ‘by  proceeding  from  the  existence  of  the  paper  fund  and  printing 


2  This  article  draws  generally  upon  remarks  made  by  the  Director  of  Iuridicheskaia 
literatura  Publishing  House,  Mr  E.  I.  Machul'skii,  in  a  talk  to  the  Field  Course  on  Socialist  Legal 
Systems,  University  College  London,  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  the  All-Union  Society  of 
Bibliophiles  in  Moscow  on  21  December  1988. 

3  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  no.  8  (19  February  1988),  p.  5,  cols.  1-4. 
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possibilities’.  This  was  correctly  perceived  by  authors  as  being  tantamount  to 
no  publication  whatever,  for  the  already  overburdened  printing  enterprises 
would  give  no  priority  to  publications  of  this  nature.  The  efforts  to  address 
the  problem  took  several  forms:  the  publishing  house  was  introduced  into  the 
equation  as  set  out  in  the  Statute,  whereas  it  had  not  figured  in  the  draft  at  all. 
The  publisher  is  required  now  to  reserve  part  of  its  planned  activities  for 
books  being  printed  at  the  author’s  expense,  and  printing  enterprises  must 
make  an  appropriate  provisional  allocation  from  their  planned  paper  stocks  to 
the  same  end.  In  a  sense  the  author  has  ‘bought  in’  to  the  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  publishing  resources. 

The  ‘second  printing’  clause  for  popular  books  published  at  the  author’s 
expense  is  strengthened  in  the  Statute  by  securing  the  author  a  royalty  and 
doing  so  as  though  the  second  printing  were  the  first,  i.e.  a  higher  rate. 

The  contents  of  a  book  are  principally  the  author’s  responsibility,  and  the 
Statute  so  provides  in  Article  3.  No  special  disclaimer  is  required  in  a  book  to 
that  effect.  The  draft  would  have  required  such  a  disclaimer  as  follows:  ‘State 
and  social  organizations  shall  not  bear  responsibility  for  the  reliability  of 
information  or  data  cited  in  books  published  at  the  author’s  expense  . . . 

Under  Article  9  of  the  Statute,  the  publishing  house  is  assured  a  20  per  cent 
‘profit’  in  excess  of  actual  expenses  by  calculating  this  figure  into  the  final 
account  rendered  to  the  author.  All  other  proceeds  belong  to  the  author, 
assuming  no  second  printing.  The  draft  took  a  different  approach:  if  the 
author’s  profit  exceeded  30  per  cent,  the  ‘excess’  profit  would  have  been 
divided  three  ways  amongst  the  author,  the  State  budget,  and  the  printing 
enterprise — a  legacy  of  the  pre-economic  reform  philosophy  of  enterprise 
profit. 

The  reasons  for  involving  the  publishing  house  in  the  scheme  become 
further  evident  against  the  background  of  the  draft.  The  draft  required  that  an 
author  submit  a  manuscript  ready  for  production  ‘in  accordance  with 
prevailing  State  Standards  (GOST)  and  the  requisite  acts  of  expert  evalu¬ 
ation’,  although,  the  draft  continued,  the  printing  enterprise  might  contract 
with  the  author  to  perform  those  services.  Neither  party  was  truly  well  placed 
to  undertake  that  work  properly,  for  that  has  been  the  speciality  of  the 
publishing  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  draft  was  more  explicit  about  the  price  levels  to  be 
imposed  on  authors  by  the  printing  enterprise:  retail  prices  for  paper  and 
materials,  and,  if  such  prices  had  not  been  fixed,  wholesale  prices  plus  a 
percentage  surcharge  laid  down  by  the  State  Price  Committee.  The  Statute  is 
flexible  on  the  point,  presumably  in  the  spirit  of  the  economic  reforms, 
leaving  the  issue  to  the  parties.  The  Statute  also  removed  the  burden  of 
circulating  depositary  copies  from  the  author,  as  the  draft  contemplated,  and 
left  this  to  the  existing  procedure. 
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Under  the  draft,  the  author  was  expected  to  distribute  his  book  on  a 
sale-or-return  basis  (‘commission  principles’)  through  the  book  trade 
network  unless  he  chose  to  dispose  of  the  books  by  himself.  The  Statute  seems 
to  introduce  greater  flexibility,  including  the  possibility  of  the  book  trade 
network  buying  up  the  entire  print  run. 

In  the  months  between  spring  1988  and  February  1989,  more  than  fifty 
titles  were  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  author’s  expense.  More  than 
80  per  cent  were  belles  lettres  and  the  balance  socio-political  or  scientific- 
technical  works.  Nineteen  appeared  in  Moscow,  only  one  in  Leningrad, 
thirteen  in  various  cities  of  the  RSFSR,  seven  in  Lithuania,  five  in  the  Ukraine, 
three  in  Moldavia,  and  one  each  in  Georgia,  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  and  the 
Tadzhik  SSR.  All  but  seven  titles  were  in  the  Russian  language.4 

The  1989  amendments  to  the  Statute  enlarge  the  definition  of  ‘publishing 
house’  to  include  the  editorial  boards  of  journals  and  any  other  organisations 
who  have  the  right  to  publish.  The  types  of  publication  may  now  include 
posters,  sheet  music,  postcards  and  the  like,  which  in  effect  extends 
‘authorship’  on  this  basis  to  photographers,  artists  and  composers.  Authors 
may  attract  ‘sponsors’  if  they  wish,  including  both  State  and  social 
organisations. 

Goskomizdat  has  in  principle  endorsed  this  type  of  publication  by  creating 
a  Coordinating  Council  headed  by  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  and  allocating  greater  paper  resources.  Two  printing  houses,  in 
Moscow  and  Tula,  may  specialize  in  printing  this  type  of  ‘short-run’  book. 
The  number  of  titles  expected  to  appear  in  the  next  year  on  this  basis  is 
500-750. 5 


Statute  on  the  Procedure  for  the  Publication  of  Books  at  the  Author’s  Expense 

[Confirmed  by  Goskomizdat  SSSR,  undated,  in  March- April  1988,  as  amended  in 

February  1989] 

With  a  view  to  the  further  democratization  of  book  publishing,  attracting  new  authors 
for  the  creation  of  original  works  and  reducing  the  periods  for  publishing  them,  a 
procedure  shall  be  established  for  the  publication  of  books  at  the  author’s  expense. 

1.  An  author  shall  be  granted  the  right  to  publish  works  created  by  him  through 
publishing  houses,  the  editorial  boards  of  journals,  and  other  organisations  having  the 
right  [to  engage  in]  publishing  activity.  The  publishers  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  such 
works,  as  a  rule  according  to  their  profile,  to  consider  them,  and  to  decide  the  question 
of  publication  on  conditions  of  complete  non-subsidy. 


4  See  the  commentary  by  V.  Rakhmanov,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  no.  8  (24  February  1989),  p.  2, 
cols.  4-5. 

5  Rakhmanov  (note  4). 
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2.  Primarily  new  or  previously  published  works  in  the  form  of  books,  pamphlets, 
albums,  booklets,  postcards,  and  sheet  music  may  be  published  at  the  author’s 
expense. 

3.  The  content  of  works  must  not  be  contrary  to  Soviet  legislation,  the  interests  of 
the  USSR,  and  the  tasks  of  protecting  State  secrecy  in  the  press.  Responsibility  for  the 
ideological  and  political  content  of  works  published  at  the  author’s  expense  and  its 
artistic  and  scholarly  quality  shall  be  borne  by  the  author.  If  the  publisher  does  not 
share  the  positions  of  the  author,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  publish  the  work  in  the 
author’s  version,  informing  the  reader  thereof. 

4.  Works  shall  be  published  at  the  author’s  expense  on  the  basis  of  a  contract 
between  the  author  and  publisher  in  which  provision  is  made  for:  the  obligations  and 
responsibility  of  the  parties;  the  types  of  services  suggested  to  the  author  and  accepted 
by  him  (advice,  literary  and  technical  editing,  typing,  artistic  and  graphic  design, 
proofing,  preparation  of  the  original  layout,  and  so  forth);  the  periods  for  issuing  the 
publication;  the  retail  price  of  the  publication,  expenditures  only  for  work  actually 
performed  according  to  prevailing  price  lists,  reimbursement  by  the  author  to  the 
publishing  house  (according  to  a  preliminary  calculation  after  signature  of  the  contract 
with  a  subsequent  final  account  upon  issuance);  the  forms  of  distributing  the 
publication,  and  also  other  conditions. 

5.  A  royalty  shall  not  be  paid  for  the  publication  of  books  at  the  author’s  expense. 

6.  Orders  for  the  publication  of  works  at  the  author’s  expense  shall  be  placed  by 
publishing  houses  in  the  established  procedure  at  printing  enterprises.  The  author 
may  suggest  a  printing  enterprise  and  paper  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  order  on  the  basis 
of  a  preliminary  arrangement  with  one  of  the  printing  enterprises.  The  accounts  shall 
be  settled  in  this  event  through  the  publishing  house. 

7.  The  print  run  of  publications  published  at  the  author’s  expense  shall  be 
established  by  taking  into  account  the  possibilities  of  the  publishing  organisations  and 
printing  enterprises.  However,  as  a  rule,  they  should  not  exceed  3-5,000  copies  of 
books  and  albums,  5,000  posters  and  booklets,  or  10,000  postcards. 

With  the  author’s  consent,  the  publishing  house  shall  have  the  right  to  carry  over  an 
unprofitable  publication  from  the  long-term  plan  to  the  publication  plan  for  the 
current  year  and  realise  it  at  the  author’s  expense.  In  this  event  the  publishing  house 
may  retain  the  print  run  previously  planned. 

8.  Works  published  at  the  author’s  expense  which  enjoy  public  recognition  and 
demand  shall  have  priority  when  reprinted  on  the  general  grounds  with  the  payment  of 
a  royalty  as  though  it  were  the  first  printing. 

9.  The  author  shall  compensate  the  publishing  house  for  expenses  incurred  plus  a 
profit  (or  revenue)  in  the  amount  of  20  per  cent  of  the  actual  expenditures  for  services 
rendered. 

The  periods  for  publishing  books  at  the  author’s  expense  must  not  exceed  one  year 
from  the  date  of  concluding  the  contract. 

Together  with  this  the  publishing  houses  may  arrange  accounts  with  authors 
publishing  at  their  own  expense  as  percentages  of  the  price  list  price. 

10.  Publications  published  at  the  author’s  expense  shall  be  his  property  and  shall  be 
realized,  as  he  wishes,  independently  or  through  the  book  trade  network.  Book  trade 
organizations  shall  render  services  to  the  author  in  the  distribution  of  his  work. 

When  realizing  publications  through  the  book  trade  organization,  the  author  shall 
compensate  the  necessary  expenses  by  arrangement  of  the  parties.  The  procedure  for 
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the  circulation  of  control  and  compulsory  deposit  copies  established  by  decree  of 
directive  agencies  ‘On  the  Further  Improvement  of  the  Circulation  of  Control  and 
Compulsory  Deposit  Copies  of  Works  of  the  Press’  shall  be  retained  as  well  when 
issuing  publications  at  the  author’s  expense. 

However,  the  quantity  of  control  and  compulsory  deposit  copies  shall  not  be  part  of 
die  print  run  stipulated  by  the  contract.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  circulation  of  control  copies  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  publishing  house  and  the 
printing  enterprise. 

11.  The  retail  price  for  a  publication  published  at  the  author’s  expense  shall  be 
established  by  arrangement  with  the  author  according  to  the  prevailing  price  list  or  as  a 
contract  price. 

12.  Publications  effected  at  the  author’s  expense  may  be  financed  both  by  the 
authors  themselves  or  by  State  enterprises,  including  publishing  houses,  social  and 
creative  organisations,  or  cooperatives  who  act  in  the  role  of  sponsor. 

13.  On  the  verso  of  the  title  page,  and  in  publications  which  do  not  have  such, 
above  the  publication  data,  there  shall  be  indicated:  ‘Publication  has  been  effected  at 
the  expense  of  the  author’  (or  respective  organisation).  The  copyright  protection 
symbol  shall  include  the  name  of  the  author  and  year  of  publication. 

14.  The  publishing  house  shall  include  the  product  published  at  the  author’s 
expense  on  form  No.  i-i,  ‘Report  on  the  Publication  and  Sale  of  Printed  Products’, 
using  a  separate  line,  and,  in  the  total  for  the  realization  of  paid  services  to  the 
populace,  the  share  of  publishing  house  services. 

The  funds  received  on  this  basis  may  be  directed,  with  the  consent  of  the  labour 
collective  council,  toward  incentives  for  workers  of  the  publishing  organisation  and 
printing  enterprise. 

15.  The  book  trade  organization  shall  include  information  concerning  the 
realization  of  publications  at  the  author’s  expense  in  retail  turnover  and  reflect  it  in 
statistical  reports. 

16.  Questions  connected  with  the  assignment  of  rights  for  the  republication  abroad 
of  works  which  were  first  published  in  the  USSR  at  the  author’s  expense  shall  be 
decided  through  the  intermediary  of  VAAP  in  the  established  procedure;  the  sale  of 
manufactured  print  runs  on  the  basis  of  orders  from  foreign  book  trade  firms  shall  be 
effected  by  V/O  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga  on  a  contractual  basis  with  the  author. 
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The  Anne  Pennington  Catalogue:  A  Union  Catalogue  of  Cyrillic  Manuscripts  in 
British  and  Irish  Collections.  Compiled  by  R.  Cleminson.  General  editors:  V. 
Du  Feu  and  W.  F.  Ryan.  London,  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Studies,  University  of  London,  1988.  xii  +  352  pp.,  16  pi.  £15. 

This  union  catalogue  is  the  result  of  painstaking  work  initiated  by  Anne 
Pennington  (1934-1981)  and  completed  through  the  efforts  of  her  colleagues 
and  friends.  Two  hundred  and  four  items  are  described,  including  surviving 
fragments  of  codices,  inscriptions  and  additions  in  Cyrillic  in  codices  in  other 
scripts,  and  also  some  official  documents  (thirteen  items)  which  were  not 
included  in  Janet  Hartley’s  guide  (J.  M.  Hartley,  Guide  to  Documents  and 
Manuscripts  in  the  United  Kingdom  relating  to  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union , 
London,  1987).  Manuscripts  are  grouped  according  to  the  collections  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found,  in  turn  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  town. 
The  lion’s  share  belongs  to  the  British  Library  (nos.  49-118)  and  the  Bodleian 
Library  (nos.  142-198),  but  small  collections  such  as  that  of  the  Francis 
Skaryna  Byelorussian  Library  in  London  are  also  covered.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  manuscripts  are  of  East  or  South  Slavonic  origin,  and  date  from 
between  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  including  even  a  Turgenev 
autograph  (no.  80).  There  are  twenty-nine  medieval  manuscripts,  forty  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  sixty-eight  from  the  seventeenth,  forty-two  from  the 
eighteenth,  and  twenty-five  from  the  nineteenth.  Among  these  are  diction¬ 
aries,  primers,  grammars,  and  vocabularies;  however,  it  is  instructional  and 
liturgical  books  in  the  East  Slavonic  (one  hundred  and  twenty)  and  South 
Slavonic  (forty-eight)  recensions  of  Church  Slavonic  which  predominate. 
There  are  also  Old  Believer  manuscripts.  The  manuscripts  have  often  found 
their  way  into  particular  collections  purely  by  chance,  but  quite  a  number  of 
them  reflect  Anglo-Russian  relations  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards. 

Among  the  best-known  are  the  illuminated  Skazanie  0  Mamaevom 
poboishche  (no.  118,  studied  by  L.  Dmitriev),  the  London  manuscript  of  the 
Vologda-Perm'  Chronicle  (no.  96,  published  in  PSRL ,  vol.  26,  1959, 
studied  by  la.  Lur'e),  Russian  abecedaria  and  dictionaries  (studied  by 
B.  Unbegaun,  J.  S.  G.  Simmons  and  others)  and  the  Povest'  o  smutnom 
vremeni  in  a  copy  of  the  1740s  (no.  19)  from  the  collection  (1816)  of  the 
well-known  collector,  seller  and  forger  of  manuscripts  A.  Sulakadzev. 
Also  noteworthy  is  the  illuminated  (probably  Old  Believer)  Povest1  0 
Tikhvinskoi  ikone  Bogomateri  (no.  28).  (For  information  on  this  povest'  and  its 
various  manuscript  versions,  see  S.  Kulakowski,  Legenda  o  obrazie  Matki 
Boskiej  Rzymskiej  w  literaturze  staroruskiej  (Warsaw,  192b),  pp.  31-42,  and 
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I.  Ivanova  in  Trudy  Otdela  drevne-russkoi  liter atury,  v.  22  (1966),  pp. 
419-436.) 

The  manuscripts  are  described  according  to  accepted  standards,  but  with  a 
varying  degree  of  detail,  and  sometimes  without  due  explanation.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  know  why  a  Gospels  (no.  66)  is  called  ‘Moldavian’,  when 
the  inscription  in  it  states  that  the  manuscript  was  written  at  the  Monastery  of 
St  Onuphrius  in  Lviv.  The  same  inscription  states  that  the  loose  gatherings 
were  bought  by  a  priest  of  Bobrka  and  that  the  velvet  binding  with  silver 
bosses  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Pan  Mel'nik  of  Bobrka  in  1619,  whereas 
the  catalogue  description  dates  the  manuscript  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
probably  on  the  basis  of  the  watermarks.  But  they  themselves  are  dated  to 
between  1503  and  1578,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  rather  superficial  study. 
Indeed,  the  dating  of  most  of  the  manuscripts  by  watermarks  needs  further 
refinement.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  colophons  are  not  always  supplied  in  full,  and 
are  sometimes  simply  mentioned,  with  reference  to  a  fuller  description 
elsewhere.  For  ease  of  use,  the  indexes  are  of  crucial  importance;  these  are 
chronological,  linguistic,  personal  and  topographical;  there  are  also  indexes  of 
names  of  works,  and  of  incipits.  The  compilation  of  the  indexes  is 
praiseworthy,  but  sometimes  further  explanation  is  required;  for  example, 
there  is  no  reference  on  p.  323  under  ‘Ukrainian’  to  the  Ukrainian  provenance 
of  the  pre-1640  Gospels  (no.  25)  which  has  some  extremely  interesting 
inscriptions  which  deserve  detailed  investigation.  In  the  dating  of  the 
manuscripts  generally,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  make  this 
aspect  more  precise;  rather,  the  compiler  tends  to  accept  previously 
established  datings.  There  are  occasional  inaccuracies.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
Serbian  Gospels  (no.  204)  is  dated  ‘i5th-i6th  century’,  whereas  the 
watermarks  indicate  that  the  manuscript  dates  rather  from  the  first  or,  more 
likely,  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  Belorussian  liturgical 
miscellany  (no.  119),  which  was  owned  in  1758  by  the  Uniate  Monastery  of 
Zyrovicy,  is  dated  T  7th/ 1 8th  century’,  but  the  watermarks,  which  are  noted, 
are  attributable  to  between  1660  and  1682,  so  the  manuscript  could  have  been 
described  as  dating  from  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
practice  of  not  citing  colophons  in  full  means  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
take  the  word  of  the  compiler  that,  for  instance,  a  Serbian  Gospels  (no.  77) 
was  copied  in  the  year  1355.  The  following  manuscript  no.  78  (a  Bulgarian 
Gospels)  dated  T356’  shows  that  this  method  of  dating  can  tell  less  than  the 
full  story,  but,  fortunately,  in  this  case  the  compiler  cites  part  of  an  inscription 
indicating  that  the  manuscript  was  copied  ‘during  6864  and  the  ninth  year  in 
the  indiction’  (p.  122),  i.e.  that  it  was  written  between  1  September  1355  and 
31  August  1356. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  misprints,  e.g.  a  confusion  between  similar 
letters  such  as  ‘b’,  ‘6’,  ‘k’,  sometimes  ‘y’  instead  of  V,  and  ‘^’  instead  of  ‘a’. 
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On  p.  98  one  might  hazard  a  guess  that  ‘HuxamiH’  should  be  ‘HtDKaHimji’,  but 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  mistakes  are  simply  the  result  of 
misprinting  (e.g.  p.  100,  ‘Mynrb  noraiV  instead  of  ‘My^Ki,  6oran>’).  But  to 
track  down  such  errors  is  no  less  tedious  than  to  attempt  to  pick  them  up  in 
proof. 

This  union  catalogue,  which  contains  fairly  detailed  information,  owes  its 
success  in  part  to  the  work  of  those  who,  in  earlier  times,  described  many  and 
studied  some  of  these  manuscripts.  References  to  them,  as  well  as  a 
bibliography  of  their  works  (pp.  317-21),  beginning  with  the  valuable 
observations  of  P.  A.  Syrku  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian  and  the  British 
Museum  Library  (1902,  1907,  1908),  make  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
manuscripts  possible.  This  catalogue  will  be  of  great  service  to  Slavists  of  all 
countries  and  its  publication  is  an  appropriate  and  imaginative  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Pennington. 

Andrzej  Poppe  Warsaw / Oxford 


E.  V.  Letenkov,  ‘  Liter  aturnaia  promyshlennost”  Rossii  kontsa  XlX-nachala 
XXveka.  Leningrad,  Izd.  Leningradskogo  universiteta,  1988.  173  pp.  ir.9ok. 

Essentially  a  very  useful  brief  history  of  the  Russian  press,  Letenkov’s  work  is 
divided  into  two  main  chapters,  with  a  number  of  titled  subsections  in  each. 
The  first  chapter  examines  the  socio-economic  and  political  factors  behind  the 
development  of  the  press  in  Russia,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  its  material- 
technical  base;  chapter  two  looks  at  the  capitalization  of  the  press,  and  the 
work  of  ‘bourgeois-democratic’  journalists  and  their  outlook  on  the  industry 
and  its  contributors.  The  work  concludes  with  a  nine-page  annotated  index  of 
periodicals  of  the  period  1860-1917,  providing  capsule  commentary  on  the 
organization  responsible  for  its  publication,  or  a  characterization  of  its 
political  affinities. 

After  wading  through  two  introductory  sections  placing  publishing  history 
in  the  wider  context  of  class  struggle,  the  reader  finds  that  the  body  of 
Letenkov’s  work  is  an  informative,  statistic-  and  citation-laden  study,  albeit 
brief,  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  modern  publishing,  printing  and 
ancillary  industries  up  to  1917.  The  author  brings  to  his  topic  a  richness  of 
documentation,  relying  heavily  on  pre-Revolutionary  archival  and  other 
primary  sources,  as  well  as  a  number  of  early  Soviet  studies. 

With  the  socio-economic  and  technical  context  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
press  established  in  chapter  one,  much  of  Letenkov’s  second  chapter  is  spent 
examining  the  lives  and  experiences  of  three  individuals  involved  with  the 
Russian  press — reporter/editor  Aleksandr  P.  Chekhov  (1855-1913)  (brother 
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of  Anton),  writer  Vladimir  A.  Giliarovskii  (1853-1935),  and  editor/publicist 
Vlasa  M.  Doroshevich  (1864-1922) — whose  careers  the  author  regards  as 
interesting  examples  of  ‘bourgeois-democratic’  journalists  on  the  eve  of 
revolution.  Letenkov’s  work  is  hardly  pioneering,  however.  Aleksandr 
Chekhov’s  notes  have  long  been  available  to  researchers;  there  are  a  number  of 
secondary  studies  of  Giliarovskii;  while  B.  I.  Esin’s  Puteshestvie  v  proshloe: 
gazetnyi  mir  XIX  veka  (M.,  1983),  and  particularly  E.  A.  Dinershstein’s 
I.  D.  Sytin  (M.,  1983),  cover  much  the  same  general  subject  matter  and 
individuals.  Western  scholarship  on  the  topic  of  the  Russian  press  includes 
Effie  Ambler’s  Russian  Journalism  and  Politics ,  1861-1881  (Detroit,  1972), 
and  doctoral  dissertations  by  Louise  McReynolds  (Chicago)  and  Mark 
Steinberg  (Berkeley). 

Aside  from  the  overly  long  ideological  assault  contained  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  the  only  significant  flaw  in  the  structure  and  content  of  this  work  is 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  tie  it  all  together.  Instead,  the 
author  provides  yet  another  (but  thankfully  much  briefer)  lesson  in  Marxian 
socio-economic  analysis,  leaving  the  reader  to  hope  that  a  longer,  more  unified 
study  may  be  planned. 

Robert  H.  Davis,  jr.  The  New  York  Public  Library 


O.  D.  Golubeva,  Khraniteli  mudrosti.  Moskva,  Knizhnaia  palata,  1988.  271 
pp.  Illustrations.  Index.  2r. 

This  latest  volume  in  the  Deiateli  knigi  series  illuminates  the  early  history  of 
the  Imperial  Public  Library  in  St  Petersburg  through  a  study  of  the  Library’s 
first  prominent  director,  Aleksei  Nikolaevich  Olenin  (1763-1843),  and  of 
some  of  the  talented  colleagues  he  gathered  around  him.  The  largest  portion 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Olenin.  Some  of  the  material  here  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  Mary  Stuart’s  recent  monograph  on  Olenin,  Aristocrat- Librarian  in 
Service  to  the  Tsar  (Boulder,  1986),  though  Golubeva  has  had  access  to 
archival  sources. 

To  say  that  Olenin  led  a  busy  public  life  would  be  something  of  an 
understatement  (he  was,  inter  alia ,  Secretary  to  the  State  Council  from  1812 
to  1827,  and  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  from  1817  to  1843),  but  his 
greatest  achievement  was  the  transformation  of  the  Public  Library.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Director  in  1808  (he  became  Director  in 
1811),  it  consisted  largely  of  the  surviving  volumes  of  the  confiscated  Zaluski 
brothers’  library  in  Poland  together  with  some  collections  of  manuscripts  and 
prints.  There  were  just  four  books  in  Russian.  The  collections  were 
inadequately  housed  and  in  some  disorder.  Olenin  first  improved  the 
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environmental  conditions  within  the  Library  (some  twenty  years  later  he 
would  superintend  Rossi’s  famous  extension  to  the  original  building),  and 
then  reorganized  the  collections  according  to  his  own  classification  scheme. 
He  established  the  Library’s  legal  structure  and  laid  down  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  its  operation.  His  securing  of  the  copyright  privilege  for 
the  Library  in  1811  was  a  cornerstone  of  its  development,  but  even  his 
bureaucratic  skills  were  unable  to  win  a  regular  purchasing  grant  from  the 
government. 

Olenin  firmly  believed  that  the  Library  should  have  a  universal  character — 
‘Biblioteka  est'  vmestilishche  slovesnosti  vsekh  vremen  i  vsekh  narodov’  (p. 
21).  Admission  was  to  be  open  to  everyone,  apart  from  those  who  were 
‘nepristoino  odetykh’,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  unique  in  Russia.  However,  in 
a  predominately  illiterate  society  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Library’s 
readership  profile  would  be  a  somewhat  narrow  one.  The  gentry  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  readership  during  Olenin’s  period  as  Director  and  the  serf  who 
enrolled  as  a  reader  in  1817  must  have  been  rather  conspicuous.  Olenin’s 
intellectual  outlook  was  shaped  by  the  Enlightenment  and  he  considered  that 
the  Library  existed  primarily  for  readers  hshchushchikh  istinnogo  prosve- 
shcheniia’  (p.  53).  In  this  spirit  the  issuing  of  novels  was  prohibited  in  a 
directive  of  1814.  Yet  he  could  sometimes  seem  to  be  ahead  of  his  time  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  unrealized  proposal  for  a  complete  collection  of  documentary 
material,  both  French  and  Russian,  on  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  1812. 

Olenin’s  conviction  that  the  Library  should  also  become  a  national  centre 
for  scholarship  was  reflected  in  his  staff  appointments.  He  chose  his  principal 
colleagues  for  their  ability  to  contribute  to  Russia’s  cultural  development. 
Golubeva  shows  that  while  the  Library  provided  them  with  a  base  from  which 
to  carry  out  their  creative  and  scholarly  tasks,  it  also  turned  them  into 
librarians  who  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  their  adopted  profession. 

Vasilii  Sopikov  (1765-1818)  and  Ivan  Krylov  (1769-1844)  were  the  first 
keepers  of  the  Russian  Division  and  transformed  it  into  the  largest  collection 
of  Russian  books  then  in  existence.  Olenin  used  library  funds  to  help  Sopikov 
publish  his  pioneering  Opyt  rossiiskoi  bibliografii  (St  Petersburg,  1813-1821), 
while  the  latter’s  earlier  experience  in  the  book  trade  proved  useful  in 
enforcing  the  Library’s  copyright  claims.  Together,  in  1815,  Sopikov  and 
Krylov  produced  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Russian  Division.  Encouraged  and 
aided  by  Olenin,  Krylov  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  fables  while  at  the 
Library,  but  he  is  also  shown  by  Golubeva  to  have  been  a  librarian  of 
distinction.  To  his  credit  are  innovatory  uses  of  corporate  author  headings 
and  of  shelfmarks  on  catalogue  cards. 

The  paleographer  Aleksandr  Ermolaev  (1779-1828)  and  the  philologist 
Aleksandr  Vostokov  (1781-1864)  played  the  same  roles  for  the  Manuscripts 
Division  as  Sopikov  and  Krylov  had  done  for  the  Russian  Division.  Their 
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talents  kept  the  Library  at  the  centre  of  the  burgeoning  movement  to 
rediscover  Russia’s  past  through  the  discovery,  editing  and  publishing  of  her 
manuscript  treasures.  As  well  as  writing  standard  works  on  Russian  grammar 
and  versification,  Vostokov  prepared  the  Ostromir  Gospels  for  publication 
and  also  found  time  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  the  Rumiantsev  Museum’s 
Slavonic  manuscripts.  Ermolaev,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Russia’s  first 
archeographic  expedition  (organized  by  Olenin),  became  her  premier  pale¬ 
ographer  and  was  consulted  by  many  leading  scholars,  including  Karamzin. 
However,  he  never  succeeded  in  publishing  anything  of  his  own,  hindered, 
perhaps,  by  an  unrewarding  passion  for  gambling.  The  remaining  figure 
described  by  Golubeva  was  less  eminent  as  a  librarian.  This  was  Nikolai 
Gnedich  (1784-1833),  who  was  responsible  for  the  Library’s  Greek  collec¬ 
tions,  but  whose  main  achievement  was  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  (St 
Petersburg,  1829). 

Though  non-cataloguers  may  find  a  few  passages  rather  heavy-going,  this 
is  a  book  which  will  appeal  not  only  to  librarians  but  also  to  those  interested  in 
the  history  of  Russian  culture. 

John  Bowles  National  Library  of  Scotland ,  Edinburgh 


A.  I.  Akopov,  Otechestvennye  spetsial'nye  zhurnaly  1765-1917:  istoriko- 
tipologicheskii  obzor.  Rostov-na-Donu,  Izd.  Rostovskogo  universiteta,  1986. 
128  pp.  90k. 

Following  a  brief  but  useful  historiographical  essay,  A.  I.  Akopov’s  study  of 
pre-Revolutionary  Russian  specialized  journalism  is  divided  into  three 
chapters  focusing  on  the  following  areas:  Russian  journals  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology;  medicine;  and  lastly,  agricultural  periodicals.  There 
is  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  seventy-three  titles  of  Russian  and  foreign- 
language  journals  cited  in  the  text. 

Akopov’s  work  fills  a  substantial  lacuna  in  the  corpus  of  Soviet 
historiography  of  pre-Revolutionary  periodical  journalism,  namely  in  the 
study  of  titles  catering  to  a  more  narrow  subject  speciality  than  the  more 
frequently  examined  ‘fat’  journals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  the  pioneering 
publications  of  Novikov  in  the  eighteenth.  Indeed,  the  major  monographic 
works  of  such  noted  students  of  Russian  journalism  as  P.  N.  Berkov  and  A.  V. 
Zapadov  largely  exclude  such  titles  from  consideration.  The  author  points  out 
that  this  is  an  unfortunate  omission,  as  the  contents  of  these  speciality  journals 
can  reveal  much  about  Russian  industrial  and  scientific  advances,  which  in 
turn  exerted  an  influence  on  ‘many  aspects  of  societal  development’  (p.  3). 

The  three  chapters  that  comprise  the  body  of  the  work  examine  specific 
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periodical  titles  for  each  subject  area  in  chronological  order  of  appearance. 
Each  chronological  grouping  (e.g.  Russian  Medical  Journals  1880-1917) 
begins  with  a  brief  characterization  of  the  period  vis-a-vis  journalism,  followed 
by  individual  titles  in  boldface.  In  essay  form,  Akopov  provides  bibliographic 
information,  names  of  editors,  publishers,  frequency,  names  of  important 
contributors,  subject  matter  (often  including  the  specific  titles  of  articles),  and 
the  impact  or  role  of  the  journal  in  its  historical  context.  Each  chapter  ends 
with  a  short  conclusion  noting  the  ways  in  which  specialized  journals 
mirrored  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  these  fields  in  Russia. 

Akopov’s  work  is  the  latest  example  of  the  increasing  scholarly  interest  in 
less  exploited  types  of  periodical  literature;  witness  L.  P.  Burmistrova’s  1985 
study  Provintsial'naia  gazeta  v  epokhu  russkikh  prosvetitelei.  Like  Akopov’s 
volume,  it  was  published  in  a  city  on  the  periphery — by  Kazan  University — 
and  in  a  very  small  print-run. 

As  a  criticism,  it  is  hoped  that  future  editions  of  this  work  will  include  a 
personal  name  index,  which  would  facilitate,  say,  the  work  of  a  reader  seeking 
information  on  a  specific  editor’s  activities  over  the  course  of  a  career. 

The  141  endnotes  reflect  both  the  author’s  extensive  familiarity  with  the 
journals  themselves,  and  the  relative  dearth  of  secondary  studies  in  this  area  of 
Russian  journalism.  This  volume,  which  appeared  in  a  tirazh  of  only  600 
copies,  will  be  much  sought  after  by  Western  students  of  Russian  periodical 
journalism.  It  is  hoped  that  Akopov  continues  his  endeavours  in  this  area, 
filling  a  long-extant  void  in  our  knowledge  of  the  many  specialized  journals  of 
the  pre-Revolutionary  press. 

Robert  H.  Davis,  jr.  The  New  York  Public  Library 


Istoriia  knigi  v  SSSR .  Dvadtsatye  gody.  Metodicheskie  rekomendatsii  istorikam 
sovetskoi  knigi.  Sostavitel'  V.  I.  Kharlamov.  Moskva,  Gosudarstvennaia 
biblioteka  SSSR  imeni  V.  I.  Lenina,  1988.  80  pp. 

Soviet  academia  has  long  been  enamoured  of  the  genre  of  collectively 
authored  and  multi-volume  studies.  This  variety  of  scholarly  writing  permits 
numerous  people  to  address  separate  parts  of  a  given  problem,  and  it  affords  a 
certain  encyclopedic  coverage  to  the  completed  work.  Too  often,  however,  the 
end  product  tends  to  be  poorly  integrated,  bland,  highly  formulaic  and  devoid 
of  any  overall  thesis.  With  some  of  these  problems  in  mind,  the  authors  of  the 
current  brief  essay  have  composed  a  series  of  recommendations  for  the  three 
forthcoming  volumes  on  the  1920s  that  will  become  a  central  part  of  what  has 
been  announced  as  a  fifteen-volume  history  of  the  Soviet  book,  the  first  three 
volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared. 
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Their  proposals  begin  with  the  proposition  that  a  multi-volume  work 
should  reflect  a  broadly  socio-cultural  approach  to  the  history  of  the  book,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  omit  any  potentially  important  issues,  topics  or 
methodologies.  Soviet  scholars,  they  suggest,  have  tended  to  fall  into  one  of 
two  schools:  the  ‘functionalists’,  who  examine  the  book  as  a  ‘subject’  mostly  in 
terms  of  its  circulation  and  readership;  and  the  ‘semioticians’,  who  are  more 
concerned  with  the  book  as  a  cultural  ‘object’  in  itself.  Both  schools  have  their 
virtues,  and  together,  it  is  implied,  they  provide  a  holistic  view  of  the  history 
of  the  early  Soviet  book.  Thus  the  final  section  of  the  essay  sketches  a  lengthy 
and  complex  outline  of  what  the  end  study  should  look  like,  in  which  no 
conceivable  topic  or  approach  will  be  left  unaddressed. 

One  can  only  applaud  the  open-mindedness  and  the  conceptual  pluralism 
that  seems  to  be  guiding  this  recent  effort,  a  clear  reflection  of  how  rapidly  the 
world  of  Soviet  scholarship  is  changing  under  the  current  regime.  Moreover, 
three  new  volumes  on  the  early  Soviet  book  will  surely  add  a  good  deal  of 
important  information  to  general  knowledge.  But  this  essay  gives  no  idea  of 
what  sorts  of  arguments  or  hypotheses  the  proposed  study  might  put  forward, 
or,  indeed,  whether  there  will  be  any  clearly  defined  line  of  reasoning  at  all.  In 
the  end,  one  is  left  with  the  concern  that  the  all-inclusive  approach  may 
perpetuate  the  problems  of  poor  integration  and  focus  that  seem  to  be 
inherent  in  all  of  these  massive  undertakings. 

Gary  Marker  Stony  Brook ,  New  York 


Thomas  R.  Beyer,  Gottfried  Kratz  and  Xenia  Werner,  Russische  Autoren  und 
Verlage  in  Berlin  nach  dem  Ersten  Weltkrieg  ( Russian  Berlin:  Publishers  and 
Writers').  With  35  illustrations  by  Vasilij  N.  Masjutin.  Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer  Kulturbesitz,  Veroffentlichung  der  Osteuropa-Abteilung,  Vol. 
7,  Berlin,  Berlin  Verlag  Arno  Spitz,  [1987].  245  pp. 

Russian  Berlin,  centre  of  Russian  emigres  during  the  six  years  following 
World  War  I,  was  the  subject  of  three  recent  articles  published  in  connection 
with  the  750th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  antiquarian  bookseller 
Natan  Fedorowskij  contributed  a  lucid  description  of  the  Russian  community 
in  Wilmersdorf  and  ‘Charlottengrad’  (as  Andrei  Belyi  already  called  it)  to  the 
exhibition  catalogue  Die  Reise  nach  Berlin  ( Trip  to  Berlin ,  Berlin,  1987,  pp. 
242-51);  the  catalogue  of  another  exhibition  Mythos  Berlin  (Berlin,  1987)  also 
contains  a  section  on  Russian  emigres  in  Berlin  by  Gabriele  Gericke  (pp. 
1 8 1-6);  and  the  reviewer  wrote  an  article  on  Russian  publishers  in  Berlin 
(“‘Blaue  Nachte  in  Berlin  ...”  Zum  russischen  Verlagswesen  im  Berlin  der 
zwanziger  Jahre’,  Aus  dem  Antiquariat ,  1987,  pp.  Ai 89-195).  It  is  a 
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coincidence  that  Russian  Berlin  was  published  in  1987,  too,  as  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  event  or  commemoration.  But  it  did  come  out  at  the  right 
time.  There  is  some  public  interest  in  this  topic  now,  and  students  may  have 
found  it  discouraging  to  delve  into  the  history  of  the  once  thriving  Russian 
publishing  industry  in  Berlin  without  a  proper  and  reliable  guide  book,  save 
for  the  stimulating  article  by  Walter  Andreesen  (‘Berlin  und  die  russische 
Literatur  der  zwanziger  Jahre’,  Mitteilungen.  Staatsbibliothek  Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz ,  Bd.  15  (1983),  H.  1,  pp.  13-43). 

Russian  Berlin  contains  two  sections  that  will  become  standard  reference 
works.  Gottfried  Kratz’s  ‘Russische  Verlage  in  Berlin  nach  dem  Ersten 
Weltkrieg’  (pp.  39-150)  is  actually  a  carefully  compiled  directory  which 
contains  not  only  addresses,  but  in  addition  a  variety  of  data:  the  date  of 
establishment  of  a  publishing  house,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  director,  the 
scope  of  its  publications,  and  statistics  of  books  published  in  individual  fields 
per  year,  drawn  from  some  major  catalogues.  All  this  is  given  with  exact 
references  to  the  author’s  sources.  The  publishers  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  there  is  an  index  of  personal  names,  as  well  as  of  place  names  and 
even  of  streets!  There  is  also  an  informative  introduction  on  the  source 
material  used,  and  a  bibliography.  If  we  look  up,  for  example,  Ladyzhnikov, 
we  find  the  following  information.  The  publishing  house  Izdatel'stvo  I.  P. 
Ladyzhnikova  or,  in  German,  I.  Ladyschnikow-Verlag,  was  founded  on  19 
June  1911.  It  specialized  in  Russian  belles-lettres,  both  in  Russian  and  in 
German  translation,  as  well  as  Russian  drama.  There  was  a  theatre 
department  to  provide  actors  with  German  texts  of  Russian  plays.  It 
succeeded  the  Biihnen-  und  Buchverlag  russischer  Autoren  I.  Ladyschnikow, 
founded  on  18  December  1905,  mainly  in  order  to  get  copyright  for  otherwise 
unprotected  Russian  publications.  The  premises  were  at  Berlin  W  50, 
Rankestr.  33  (close  to  the  present  Wertheim  department  store  in  the 
dowmtown  area);  the  managers  were  Bernhard  Rubinstein,  Martin  Bolcke  and 
Dr  Josef  Lewitan.  In  1933  the  owner  (who  was  a  socialist)  left  Germany — 
‘destination  unknown’.  Russkaia  zarubezhnaia  kniga  1918-1924  gg.  mentions 
237  monographs  published  by  Ladyzhnikov,  in  ten  fields  ranging  from 
philosophy  to  juvenile  literature,  and  the  Katalog  knig  vyshedshikh  vne  Rossn 
482  books  (I  spare  you  the  detailed  statistics).  This  is  indeed  a  lot  of  concrete 
and  reliable  information,  and  there  is  not  much  a  recent  article  on 
Ladyzhnikov  is  able  to  add  (Wolfgang  Metzger,  ‘Eine  Briicke  zwischen 
deutschem  und  russischem  Geistes  . . .’,  Marginalien  106  (1987),  pp.  53-63). 

During  those  first  few  years  after  World  War  I  several  thousands  of 
Russian  books  were  published  in  Berlin.  Printing  was  cheap  then,  and  the 
print  shops  had  staff  skilled  in  handling  cyrillic  texts.  Many  Russian  authors 
and  artists  visited  Berlin  or  resided  there  for  some  time.  Thus  quite  a  number 
of  the  Berlin  imprints  in  question  are  first  editions  and  are  therefore 
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indispensable  for  the  student  of  Russian  literature.  If  you  consider  the  overall 
number  of  Russian  publishing  houses  (188)  which  Kratz  managed  to  discover 
and  research,  you  will  realize  how  much  work  had  to  be  invested  in  order  to 
lay  this  sound  bibliographic  foundation  for  future  studies.  The  next  step,  of 
course,  would  be  a  bibliography  of  Russian  Berlin  imprints  to  be  culled  from 
many  sources,  if  possible,  with  locations  . . . 

The  other  contribution  is  a  collection  of  publishers’  marks  assembled  by 
Jurgen  Plahn,  an  expert  on  Russian  rare  books  and  a  bibliophile  (‘Russian 
Publishers’  Signets’,  pp.  151-186).  Thirty-eight  marks  are  listed  and  also 
reproduced,  and  there  is  an  appendix  providing  Russian  library  stamps  and 
bookdealers’  marks  of  Berlin  origin.  It  is  rather  strange  that  Dr  Plahn’s  name 
is  not  mentioned  with  the  other  contributors  on  the  title  page. 

The  introductory  essay  by  Thomas  R.  Beyer,  Jr.,  ‘The  House  of  Arts  and 
the  Writers’  Club,  Berlin  1921-1923’  (pp.  9-38)  discusses  the  Dom  iskusstv 
and  its  later  competitor  the  Klub  pisatelei.  The  House  of  Arts  was  modelled 
on  the  well  known  Petersburg  institution  and  was  to  serve  as  a  non-political 
forum  for  Russian  artists  and  writers.  The  meetings  took  place  at  the  Cafe 
Landgraf  on  Kurfiirstenstrafle.  Many  important  authors  were  members  of  the 
club,  for  example  Andrei  Belyi,  Aleksei  Remizov,  Count  Aleksei  Tolstoi,  Il'ia 
Erenburg,  Boris  Pil'niak,  VI.  Khodasevich  and  Vladimir  Maiakovskii.  Very 
soon  there  were  political  disagreements  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
more  conservative  Klub  pisatelei.  The  two  institutions  kept  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  while  the  lecturers  were  usually  the  same.  On  account  of  the 
dramatically  increasing  inflation  and  the  resulting  ‘Wahrungsreform’,  the 
economic  situation  in  Berlin  became  rather  awkward  for  many  emigres.  Most 
of  them  left  for  good — some,  like  Belyi,  Erenburg,  Tolstoi  and  Pasternak 
returned  to  Russia,  others  went  to  Paris  which  was  to  become  the  new  centre 
for  Russian  emigration,  or  to  Prague,  or  New  York. 

The  concluding  essay,  by  Xenia  Werner,  ‘Vasilij  Masjutin’s  Book 
Illustrations  in  the  “Russian  Berlin’”  (pp.  187-245,  including  thirty-seven 
pages  of  illustrations),  presents  and  discusses  Masiutin’s  work  in  Berlin  in 
the  early  1920s.  The  artist  was  born  in  Riga  in  1884  and  grew  up  in  Kiev 
and  Moscow,  where  he  later  became  a  professor  of  graphic  art.  In  1920 
he  returned  to  Riga  and  left  for  Berlin  in  1921,  where  he  became  known 
as  an  illustrator  of  Russian  and  German  books.  The  author  presents 
Masiutin’s  illustrations  for  Pushkin’s  Boris  Godunoff  (Newa-Verlag,  1924), 
Die  Fontane  von  Baktschisarai  (Newa-Verlag,  1923)  and  Der  eherne  Reiter 
(Newa-Verlag,  1922),  Chekhov’s  Der  Persische  Orden  und  andere  Grotesken 
(Welt-Verlag,  1922),  Pil'niak’s  Povest'  Peterburgskaia  (Helikon,  1922), 
Remizov’s  Skazki  obez  'ian  'iago  tsaria  Asyki ,  and  Blok’s  Die  Zwolf  (Newa- 
Verlag,  1921).  As  all  the  illustrations  are  reproduced,  the  reader  gets  a  good 
impression  of  the  scope  and  talent  of  this  productive  artist  who  never 
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returned  to  his  country,  but  remained  in  Germany  where  he  died  in  1955. 

While  the  first  two  articles  are  important  bibliographical  contributions,  the 
remaining  essays  present  interesting  and  little  known  details  on  two 
remarkable  features  of  Russian  Berlin,  the  literary  and  artistic  circles,  and  the 
art  of  book  illustration.  An  indispensable  reference  work! 

Hartmut  Walravens  Berlin 


Garth  M.  Terry,  East  European  Languages  and  Literatures ,  Vol.  IV:  A  Subject 
and  Name  Index  to  Articles  in  English  Language  Journals ,  Festschriften, 
Conference  Proceedings  and  Collected  Papers  1985-1987 .  Nottingham,  Astra 
Press,  1988.  xvi+  128  pp.  Index.  £15. 

This  volume  is  the  second  supplement  to  Garth  Terry’s  two  earlier 
bibliographies  on  the  same  subject.  Together  they  form  an  invaluable  record 
of  English-language  articles  published  since  1900  in  a  wide  range  of  sources. 
Language  and  literature  is  defined  broadly  to  encompass  peripheral  subjects 
such  as  journalism,  and  all  countries  in  the  region  are  included  except 
Albania,  East  Germany  and  Greece.  Languages  are  particularly  well  covered, 
with  separate  headings  for  many  of  the  minority  languages  of  the  region  such 
as  Chuvash,  Avar  and  Mordvin  Erza. 

The  format  of  this  bibliography  makes  it  particularly  easy  to  use  as  it  is  in 
alphabetical  order  by  subject.  This  means  that  it  is  usually  possible  to  go 
straight  into  the  main  sequence  and  find  what  you  want  without  having  to  go 
through  an  index  and  check  a  long  list  of  numbers.  Cross-references  are  given 
under  the  more  general  headings  such  as  ‘Russian  literature’  or  ‘Poetics’,  and 
they  are  also  subdivided  further  within  each  sequence.  This  produces  under 
Russian  literature,  for  example,  a  sequence  headed  ‘Treatment  of  special 
themes  and  topics’,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  subheadings  including  animals, 
children,  duelling,  nature,  and  women,  to  quote  a  few.  This  sort  of  very 
detailed  subject  approach  goes  some  way  to  compensating  for  the  fact  that  this 
bibliography  is  not  annotated,  because  it  does  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
specific  subject  of  the  article.  The  majority  of  the  headings  are  for  individual 
writers  and  this  is  where  it  is  essential  to  use  the  name  index  to  pick  up  all 
references  to  a  person,  because  no  entry  appears  under  more  than  one 
heading.  Thus  articles  about  authors,  especially  if  they  deal  with  more  than 
one,  sometimes  appear  under  a  more  general  heading,  such  as  ‘Symbolism’  or 
‘Poetics’,  rather  than  under  the  individual’s  name,  and  the  index  brings  the 
separate  entries  together.  One  particularly  useful  feature  is  that  articles  on 
individual  works  are  listed  in  separate  sequences  under  each  author’s  name, 
making  it  very  quick  and  easy  to  see,  for  example,  what  has  been  written  over 
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the  last  three  years  on  Tolstoi’s  Master  and  Man>  without  having  to  plough 
through  all  the  entries  on  Tolstoi  to  find  the  one  article  cited. 

Although  this  bibliography  does  not  claim  to  be  comprehensive  it  does 
cover  material  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  many  of  which,  such  as  the 
Annual  Review  of  Anthropology  or  the  Thomas  Hardy  Yearbook ,  would  not 
automatically  come  the  way  of  specialists  on  Eastern  European  languages  and 
literatures.  The  list  of  Festschriften,  collected  papers  and  conference 
proceedings  from  which  three  or  more  items  have  been  taken  runs  to 
fifty-nine  different  titles,  and  others  are  spelt  out  in  the  entries  themselves. 
Some  Australasian  material  is  included  which  would  not  be  picked  up  by 
either  the  European  Bibliography  or  the  American  Bibliography ,  and  it  is  also 
of  course  more  up  to  date  than  they  are. 

In  all,  the  topicality  and  useful  format  of  this  bibliography  and  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  compiled  should  make  it  indispensable  for  specialists. 

Lesley  Pitman  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies 

London 


Acta:  ctvrtletnik  Ceskoslovenskeho  dokumentacniho  strediska  nezavisle  liter a- 
tury.  Redaktor  Jan  Vladislav  za  spoluprace  Jiriho  Grusi  a  Vilema  Precana. 
Roc  1  (1987)-.  Dokumentationszentrum  (Schwarzenberg  6.  D-8533  Schein- 
feld,  West  Germany).  1987-  . 


Acta:  Quarterly  of  the  Documentation  Centre  for  the  Promotion  of  Independent 
Czechoslovak  Literature.  English  version  editor  John  Keane.  DM  1 1  per  issue, 
DM  40  per  annum. 


In  1986  several  Czechoslovak  emigre  scholars  and  writers  founded  the  West 
German-based  Dokumentationszentrum  zur  Forderung  der  unabhangigen 
tschechoslowakischen  Literatur  e.V.,  with  the  aim  of  collecting,  promoting 
and  disseminating  Czechoslovak  samizdat  publications.  One  of  the  Centre’s 
first  important  ventures  was  the  launching  of  Acta ,  which  undertakes  to 
publish  information  about  Czechoslovak  samizdat  in  articles,  reviews,  notes 
and  bibliographies.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  journal,  one  in  Czech  and 
one  in  English,  and  a  German  version  is  also  being  considered.  Future 
projects,  outlined  in  the  first  issue  of  Acta ,  include  the  publication  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  Centre’s  own  samizdat  holdings  and  an  edition  of  the 
collected  works  of  the  Czech  dissident  philosopher  Jan  Patocka. 

Samizdat  publishing  in  Czechoslovakia  began  in  the  1970s  and  has  been 
growing  ever  since.  There  is  a  steady  output  of  monographs,  issued  both 
separately  and  in  series,  and  periodicals,  some  short-lived  and  some  of  longer 
standing.  Editions  are  very  small,  since  the  most  common  mode  of  production 
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is  the  typing  of  multiple  copies.  This  independent  publishing  has  to  be  seen  as 
an  integral  part  of  current  Czechoslovak  literary  and  scholarly  output,  but 
until  now  information  about  it  has  been  very  hard  to  come  by.  Previously,  the 
best  source  was  the  Paris  emigre  journal  Svedectvi ,  which  published  some 
reviews  and  bibliographies  of  samizdat,  but  there  has  been  no  systematic 
coverage.  The  first  few  issues  of  Acta  indicate  that  we  now  have  a  journal 
which  will  fill  this  gap. 

Devana  Pavlik  London 


Notes 


The  Soviet  Institute  of  the  Book 

W.  E.  Butler 

The  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  formed  by  Academician  N.  P. 
Likhachev  served  in  1918  as  the  basis  of  the  Paleographic  Cabinet  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  attached  to  Petrograd  University.  In  1925  the 
Cabinet  became  part  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  renamed  the 
Museum  of  Paleography;  in  1930  it  was  transformed  into  the  Museum  of  the 
Book,  Document,  and  Letter,  and  retitled  a  year  later  the  Institute  of  the 
Book,  Document,  and  Letter  (IKDP).  The  Institute  in  turn  was  transferred 
in  1936  to  the  Institute  of  History  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  with  the 
status  of  a  sector  for  the  auxiliary  historical  disciplines  and  seems  to  have  been 
wound  up  about  1938. 

The  IKDP  had  responsibility  for  ‘studying  the  development  of  the  book, 
document,  and  letter  as  social  phenomena’  under  the  direction  of  Academi¬ 
cian  A.  S.  Orlov.  It  was  subdivided  into  three  sections,  one  for  each  of  its 
titular  concerns,  and  a  number  of  research  groups  which  undertook,  inter  alia , 
to  explore  the  Marxist  theory  of  book  studies  and  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  encyclopedia,  and  to  publish  collected  documents  on  the  origins  of 
Russian  printing,  comprehensive  catalogues  of  Russian  secular-type  books  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  book  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
manuscript  holdings.  The  Institute  had  its  own  library  of  ca.  80,000  volumes 
and  between  1931  and  1936  issued  five  volumes  of  Trudy.1 

Originally  located  in  Leningrad,  the  Institute  was  ‘reinstituted’  at  Moscow 
in  1988,  as  part  of  the  All-Union  Chamber  of  the  Book,  with  a  somewhat 
different  calling.  Principal  tasks  of  the  new  Institute  of  the  Book  include 
studying  the  demand  for  books,2  the  place  and  role  of  the  book  in  modern 
society,  and  the  state  of  reading  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Institute  is  under 
contract  to  the  All-Union  Society  of  Bibliophiles  (VOK)  to  develop  a 
large-scale  research  programme  on  the  subject:  ‘Reading  in  the  Modern 
World’.  This  is  to  be  an  international  project  in  which  participation  from 
interested  parties  in  other  countries  who  would  like  to  take  part  in  a 
comparative  study  is  welcome.  Both  the  Institute  and  VOK  see  this  project  as 
being  part  of  UNESCO’s  programme  on  a  decade  for  the  development  of 
culture. 

1  See  Knigovedenie :  entsiklopedicheskii  slovar'  (1982) ,  p.  214. 

2  A  questionnaire  surveying  reader  demand  for  a  series  published  by  Politizdat  was  issued  by 
the  Institute  in  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  no.  6  (10  February  1989),  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
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The  Institute  of  the  Book  intends  to  publish  its  own  almanac  under  the  title 
Kniga  v  sovremennom  mire.  Articles  are  invited  from  writers,  scholars, 
publishers,  and  anyone  else  who  cares  for  the  fate  of  the  book,  especially 
articles  treating  controversial  aspects  of  the  book.  The  almanac  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  with  engravings,  photographs,  and  bookplates.  The 
almanac  will  have  an  international  editorial  board,  including  the  present 
writer,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  S.  Plotnikov.  Professor  Plotnikov, 
who  holds  the  post  of  Principal  Researcher  of  the  Institute  of  the  Book,  is  a 
well-known  sociologist  of  culture  and  Vice  President  of  the  Sociology  of  Art 
Committee  of  the  International  Sociological  Association. 

Offers  of  manuscripts  are  welcome.  They  need  not  be  in  the  Russian 
language,  and  may  be  sent  to  me,  for  referral  to  the  Editor-in-Chief,  at  the 
Faculty  of  Laws,  University  College,  Bentham  House,  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
London  WC1H0EG. 


Slavic  Librarians’  Conference  1990 

In  association  with  the  IV  World  Congress  for  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  an  International  Slavic  Librarians’  Conference  is  being  held  in 
Cambridge  and  Harrogate.  The  Cambridge  sessions,  from  18-20  July  1990, 
will  discuss  matters  of  practical  concern  to  librarians  and  information 
specialists,  while  the  Harrogate  panels,  which  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
World  Congress,  from  21-26  July,  will  address  more  theoretical  issues 
relating  to  bibliography  and  book  studies.  For  further  information  please 
contact  Ray  Scrivens,  Cambridge  University  Library,  West  Road,  Cambridge 
CB3  9DR,  England. 
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Wolfgang  Lubitz,  Trotsky  Bibliography :  A  Classified  List  of  Published  Items 
About  Leon  Trotsky  and  Trotskyism.  Second,  totally  revised  and  expanded 
edition.  Munchen,  etc.,  K.  G.  Saur,  1988.  XXXI,  581  pp. 

Eszter  Ojtozi,  A  Gorogkatolikus  Hittudomanyi  Foiskola  Konyvtaranak  szlav  es 
roman  cirillbetus  konyvei.  Debrecen,  Kossuth  Lajos  Tudomanyegyetem 
Konyvtara,  1985.  83  pp.  Plates.  Facsimiles.  Indexes. 

Eszter  Ojtozi,  Slawische  und  Slaven  betreffende  alte  Drucke  der  Universitdts- 
bibliothek  zu  Debrecen  /.  Debrecen,  Bibliothek  der  Lajos  Kossuth  Universitat, 
1987.  114  pp.  Facsimiles.  Indexes. 

A  Russian  Civil  War  Diary:  Alexis  Babine  in  Saratov ,  79/7-/922.  Donald  J. 
Raleigh,  editor.  Durham  and  London,  Duke  University  Press,  1988.  xxiv,  240 
pp.  Illus.  Maps.  Index.  Bibliography.  $29.95. 

E.  Garrison  Walters,  The  Other  Europe:  Eastern  Europe  to  1943.  Syracuse, 
NY,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1988.  xiii,  430  pp.  Maps.  Bibliography. 
Index.  $29.95  (cloth),  $16.95  (paper). 
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The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Soviet  Union  1917-1988 


By  Jeanne  Vronskaya  with  Vladimir  Chuguev 


“.  .  .  to  be  able  to  reach  for  a  guide  with  so  many  entries  on  personalities  in  all  walks  of  Soviet 
and  emigre  life  is  to  have  an  invaluable  additional  tool  at  hand.” 

Harold  Shnkman 

Director  of  the  Russian  and  East  European  Centre,  St.  Antony’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Soviet  Union  1917-1988  provides  detailed  biographical 
information  on  over  5,000  personalities  from  the  Russian  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

The  author,  a  well-known  Russian  journalist  living  in  London,  has  based  the  work  on  her  own 
original  research  and  material  gathered  from  many  sources  over  the  years.  The  result  is  a 
fascinating  and  readable  book,  in  which  the  history  of  Russia  in  the  past  70  years  can  be  seen 
through  the  lives  of  individual  Russians. 

The  widest  range  of  individuals  is  covered  -  party  officials,  military,  security  and  intelligence 
figures,  artists  and  writers,  economists,  academicians,  sportspeople,  journalists,  dissidents, 
clergymen,  aristocrats  and  scientists  are  just  some  of  the  types  of  persons  to  be  found  in  this 
fascinating  work  of  biographical  reference.  Extensive  coverage  is  given  to  emigres. 

Fully  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  “glasnost”  in  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  Russia,  this  invaluable 
reference  work  makes  a  practical  contribution  towards  the  elimination  of  the  “blank”  pages  of 
Russian  history.  The  author’s  contacts  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  extensive  as  among  Russians 
abroad,  and  she  has  brought  to  light  much  essential  information  that  has  never  before 
appeared  in  reference  works,  such  as  the  life  stories  of  Gulag  victims  and  survivors. 

Each  entry  contains: 


★  name  (LC  transliteration)  ★  occupation 

★  birth  and  death  dates  where  known  ★  concise  biography 


Easy  and  prompt  access  to  the  entries  is  provided  by  a  full  index,  ordered  by  20  professional 
categories.  Emigres  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Soviet  Union  1917-1988  is  an  essential  reference 
companion  for  everyone  interested  in  Soviet  affairs  and  history. 
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